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Editor’s Foreword 


Many volumes have been published in this series on religions, philosophies, 
and movements since its inception, but the Historical Dictionary of Ancient 
Greek Philosophy remains one of the most important. The people and topics 
it covers were the comerstone to much of what followed, not only for medie- 
val and modern Western philosophy but also for Islamic philosophy. The 
period of the “ancients,” running from roughly the middle of the first millen- 
nium BC to the middle of the first millennium AD, was amazingly fertile, 
heavily influenced by Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, as well as dozens of 
other philosophers. This period saw some of the earliest work on what re- 
main major fields of philosophy, particularly epistemology, logic, and ethics. 
Although some of this has since been revised or has evolved, most of the 
questions examined by the “ancients” are still meaningful today. 

This second edition summarizes some of the most important aspects, de- 
scribes the different and often contesting schools of thought, and presents 
questions and answers, approaches, and concepts integral to Greek philoso- 
phy. It also introduces the relevant philosophers. The bulk of this information 
appears in the dictionary section, which is extensively cross-referenced. It is 
buttressed by an introduction and a chronology that offer a framework. This 
dictionary covers a vast array of topics, providing an exceptional guide that 
will be referred to again and again by scholars while reading the works of the 
ancient philosophers. 

The author of this second edition is the same as the first, Anthony Preus, 
who has been studying and working with ancient Greek philosophy for near- 
ly five decades. Dr. Preus received his education at Oxford University and 
Johns Hopkins University, where his doctoral thesis (1968) was devoted to 
Aristotle’s biology. He is a professor of philosophy at Binghamton Univer- 
sity, England, and author of two books, Science and Philosophy in Aristotle's 
Biological Works and Aristotle and Michael of Ephesus on the Movement 
and Progression of Animals, as well as numerous articles. He has edited or 
co-edited a series of essay collections on ancient Greek philosophy and was 
the secretary of the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy for a number of 
years. 


Jon Woronoff 
Series Editor 
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Citations of works by ancient writers follow this adaptation of standard prac- 
tice: 


Homer 

Il. Iliad 

Od. Odyssey 
Sophocles 

Oed. Tyr. Oedipus the King 


And some standard scholarly abbreviations used throughout: 


ed. edited by 
, translated by 
d. date of death 
Cc. circa (approximate date or dates) 
fl. “floruit” (estimated date of productivity) 


FRAGMENTS 


Fragments of early Greek philosophers are numbered as in Diels-Kranz (see 
bibliography), abbreviated “DK.” In that context, the letter “f.” stands for 
“fragment,” with the DK number following. Diels-Kranz assign a number to 
each pre-Socratic philosopher; and they include “testimonia” or descriptions 
of the philosopher’s position in the “A” section, and quotations that they take 
to be genuine in the “B” section. Thus, because Anaximenes is number 13, 
the citation DK 13B2 refers to the second “fragment” of Anaximenes in their 
collection. 
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CAG (Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca) is a series of works by ancient 
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Alexander of Aphrodisias 


in Top. Commentary on Aristotle ’s Topics 
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EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
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776 First Olympic Games. 
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700 Hesiod; Midas King of Phrygia (742-696). This is the period when the 
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school. 
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Introduction 


“Philosophy” is a word invented by the ancient Greeks, most likely by Py- 
thagoras in the late 6th century BCE. Before the time of Pythagoras there was 
a lively tradition, shared with other literate cultures around the Mediterra- 
nean, of collections of “wisdom” literature (sophia).' In Greece, lists were 
made of outstanding contributors to such collections, that is, of “wise” peo- 
ple, or sophoi. The story goes that when Leon of Phlius asked Pythagoras 
what he was, he replied “a philosophos,’ a lover of or seeker for wisdom.* To 
the extent that an ancient Greek invented the word, “philosophy” is an an- 
cient Greek invention, and we can trace the history of those who called 
themselves, or were called by others in their culture, philosophoi. Certainly 
the ancient Greeks recognized that many of their ideas and practices came 
from other neighboring cultures—Egypt, Persia, and Babylon, for example— 
and we can discern parallels between their ideas and practices and some 
contemporaries they knew nothing about—Taoism and Confucianism, for 
example. Thus, for us “ancient Greek philosophy” is part of a much larger 
history, a history of human thought about the most fundamental and intract- 
able questions that people attempt to resolve. 

The ancient Greeks learned to write, using characters borrowed from the 
Phoenicians, in about 750 BCE. The Homeric epics, passed down orally for 
centuries, were written down probably before 700 BCE; Hesiod, author of 
the poems Birth of the Gods and Works and Days, was working a bit after 
700. We have fragments or individual short poems of perhaps a dozen poets 
who wrote over the next 150 years or so—people like Sappho and Alcaeus, 
who wrote around 600 BCE. In that group we note especially Solon, who 
established the many legal traditions of Athens. 

The pre-Socratic period of ancient Greek philosophy is marked by specu- 
lation about the natural world, fueled by dissatisfaction with traditional my- 
thological explanations. These speculations moved very quickly to attempts 
to understand “being” and “becoming,” how anything whatever “is” and how 
existence and change are related. The continuation of these speculations 
shapes the entire history of ancient Greek philosophy. 

On a different note, the pre-Socratic or pre-Platonic period of ancient 
Greek philosophy is also marked, for us, by the fact that everything we know 
about the period comes to us through the accounts of later thinkers, or 
through fragments quoted by later writers who of course had their own agen- 
das.* We do have a significant percentage of the first part of Parmenides’ 
poem, and a good many fragments of Heraclitus and Empedocles and some 
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others, though it is often difficult to know how those fragments fit together 
into a coherent whole in the original work of these thinkers. There are some 
extended pieces of prose by the early Sophists, for example Gorgias. But at 
the end of the day, all the reasonably well-attested bits of the pre-Socratics fit 
into one book.‘ For Plato and Aristotle, the situation is very different, as we 
note below. 

Diogenes Laertius, author of Lives of the Philosophers in the 3rd century 
CE, attempted to trace the history of Greek philosophy by identifying teach- 
er—student relationships; thus he was interested particularly in groups of 
people who might have learned from each other. Diogenes finds that the first 
philosophical teacher—student relationship in Ionia is Thales—Anaximander, 
and the relationship that begins the philosophical tradition in southern Italy is 
Pherecydes—Pythagoras. 

Thales of Miletus was born about 620 and died about 546 BCE. Anaxi- 
mander, author of a cosmological and geographical text, was a little younger 
than Thales, but probably died about the same time. A third member of the 
Milesian group was Anaximenes. Aristotle describes this group as the initia- 
tors of a way of thinking that focuses on nature (physis); that description 
implies, reasonably enough, that the Milesians took important steps in the 
direction of the activity that we call natural science. 

Pherecydes of Syros seems to have written a cosmological book around 
540; most sources make little of Pythagoras’ relationship with him, and much 
more of the stories that Pythagoras spent a good deal of time in Egypt, and 
possibly also visited Persia, before establishing his religious and philosophi- 
cal cult in Croton of southern Italy.* He seems to have introduced the idea of 
transmigration of the soul (psyché) into the Greek world and to have focused 
attention on the mathematically discoverable characteristics of the world; the 
fact that he established an ongoing organization dedicated, at least in part, to 
intellectual pursuits is also of great importance since it led to the establish- 
ment of philosophical institutions and thus a kind of permanence and growth 
in this endeavor. For some time after Pythagoras, the word “philosophos” 
was used primarily to designate his followers or people influenced by his 
way of proceeding. 

Two other thinkers active around 500 BCE have had a significant impact 
on the development of philosophy: Xenophanes of Colophon and Heraclitus 
of Ephesus. Xenophanes was primarily an itinerant poet, but in some of his 
poems he supports a kind of epistemological skepticism (“If the gods had not 
made yellow honey, people would think figs far sweeter than they do’) 
which he applies to traditional anthropomorphic deities: not only does he 
point out that the Ethiopians have black deities with wide noses, and the 
Thracians deities with red hair and blue eyes, but if horses and cattle had 
hands they would fashion gods like themselves—getting in a dig at some of 
the neighbors of the Greeks who did have animal-shaped deities. Xeno- 
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phanes believes in one supreme deity, the Mind (nous) of the universe, an 
idea that continues to be developed and sharpened throughout the history of 
ancient philosophy. 

Heraclitus, perhaps influenced by Zoroastrian ideas (his native Ephesus 
was under Persian domination during his lifetime), made fire central, not 
only as material element, but as activating energy, and as deity—‘Thunder- 
bolt steers all things”—-stripping away the anthropomorphic Zeus and leav- 
ing the power. With his emphasis on the Jogos, his eminently quotable lines, 
his stress on the ambiguity of language and the dynamic tensions of the 
natural world, Heraclitus was highly influential on ancient thought and con- 
tinues to capture philosophical imaginations even today.° 

The poem of Parmenides marks a significant turning point in early Greek 
thought. An argument is presented that tells us that “Being is” and “Not- 
Being is not.” But if Not-Being is not, then we cannot use Not-Being as an 
explanatory term, either alone or in conjunction with Being. So there is no 
coming into Being (no Not-Being for something to come from) nor destruc- 
tion (no Not-Being for something to go to); Being must be one and continu- 
ous, since there is no Not-Being to divide it, and changeless, since an account 
of change would have to involve Not-Being.’ His disciple Zeno of Elea 
added several arguments to defend the idea that Being is one, not many, and 
incidentally to demonstrate that motion is impossible. It is also important to 
mention that Zeno pioneered a method of argumentation that came to be 
called “dialectical,” in which one starts with the assumptions of one’s oppo- 
nents and demonstrates that they lead to paradoxical or self-contradictory 
conclusions. 

Subsequent philosophers of nature, physikoi, like Empedocles, Anaxago- 
ras, and Democritus, had to find a way to deal with the Eleatic arguments. 
For Empedocles, who had accepted much of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
particularly the transmigration of the soul, the answer was to posit four 
elements—earth, water, air, and fire—and then assert that those are “being”; 
they are neither created nor destroyed, and individually are changeless, so all 
change is a rearrangement of those materials, under the influence of cosmic 
principles of love and strife. Anaxagoras, who was also advisor to Pericles, 
posits a much larger list of irreducible material elements, combined and 
separated ultimately by the power of a cosmic Mind (nous). 

The Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus of Abdera, turned the Eleatic 
argument against itself by accepting the changelessness of Being, but assert- 
ing an indefinitely large number of Beings moving randomly in Not-Being, 
or empty space. Since reason discovers the existence of atoms, it can yield 
reliable knowledge, whereas the senses are deceptive; all of our sensual 
judgments are “conventional, nomoi,” according to Democritus. 
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At the same time, a number of people set themselves up as teachers of 
wisdom (sophia)—Sophists. Protagoras, a citizen of the same town as Leu- 
cippus and Democritus; Gorgias of Leontini, a student of Empedocles; and 
several others proposed to teach young men the skills they would need to 
take leadership positions in the Greek states. For Gorgias, who seems to have 
studied philosophy only to reject the enterprise entirely,* the task of a teacher 
is to provide students with rhetorical skills, the ability to argue any side of 
any argument as effectively as possible. Protagoras, in contrast, defended a 
form of relativism—there is a truth; it is a truth that human beings create. His 
goal was thus to enable his students to maximize their impact on that process. 

Other well-known Sophists include Hippias of Elis, Prodicus of Ceos, and 
Antiphon. We have significant fragments of Antiphon in which he contrasts 
law (nomos) and nature (physis), arguing that law is repressive and causes 
inequality between people, whereas by nature all are free and equal. 


SOCRATES AND PLATO 


For many people, the phrase “ancient Greek philosophy” immediately brings 
to mind the figure of Socrates, bearded, snubbed-nosed, potbellied, asking 
annoying questions of everyone he met. Educated people tend to be aware 
that Socrates was executed in 399 BCE after a trial by an Athenian jury, and 
if they have read Plato’s Apology of Socrates, they know that the charges on 
which he was convicted were “corrupting the young” and “not respecting the 
gods, but introducing new and different divinities.” The life and death of 
Socrates, as presented by Plato, are dramatic and inspiring; the dialogues 
continue to be fresh and challenging both as literature and as philosophy.’ It 
is also worth remembering that we have a great deal more text from Plato 
than we do from any Greek philosopher before his time. There are about 30 
extant dialogues attributed to Plato; at least 25 of them are really from his 
hand.'° 

In getting an idea of Socrates (470-399) we also have dialogues by Xeno- 
phon, plays by Aristophanes, and reports by Aristotle and others that focus 
on Socrates, allowing us to triangulate on his activity. Socrates was widely 
regarded as a Sophist by his contemporaries, but several of Plato’s dialogues 
emphasize the differences. The Sophists claimed to be able to teach some- 
thing and demanded to be paid for the service; Socrates is represented as 
claiming that he does not teach anything and is not paid. More importantly, 
despite his protestations of ignorance, Plato’s Socrates clearly rejects both 
Skepticism and relativism, repeatedly demonstrating that he believes that 
value terms have objective definitions discoverable by the sort of dialectical 
inquiry that he carries on with his interlocutors. Although we do not get an 
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objective definition of “temperance” in the Charmides or of “courage” in the 
Laches, it is clear that Socrates believes that such a definition is in principle 
available, and that those who teach that there is no such thing are very wrong 
to do so. 

The Socrates of the dialogues has proven to be a model and inspiration for 
the philosophical life, in a sense an ostensive definition of the word “philoso- 
pher.” The image is so dominant that we call all of those philosophers who 
are chronologically “pre-Platonic” rather “pre-Socratic” even if, like Democ- 
ritus, they outlived Socrates by decades. 

Some scholars have argued that Plato’s thought developed over the 50 
years or so that he was writing; philological analyses have to some extent 
contributed to that argument by supporting a rough chronology of composi- 
tion.'' But there is also a strong tradition that assumes, as Paul Shorey put it, 
the “unity” of Plato’s thought.'* Certainly the ancient Neoplatonists believed 
that Plato always was putting forward the same message. 

In the context of the mid-4th century BCE, Plato’s Academy was in com- 
petition with the school of Isocrates, which also claimed to be teaching 
“philosophy,” but the Academy was clearly the more successful institution. 
Attracting leading scholars like Eudoxus of Cnidus (c. 408-355 BCE) and 
able students like Heraclides of Pontus (c. 388—c. 310 BCE) as members, " it 
was a major source for leading philosophers of the next generation. '* Aristo- 
tle was associated with the Academy for some 20 years; Aristotle’s closest 
associate, Theophrastus (371—-c. 287 BCE), was also associated with the 
Academy. Plato’s nephew, Speusippus (c. 410-340 BCE), who took over the 
directorship of the school on Plato’s death, was an active and creative philos- 
opher, as was his successor, Xenocrates (396/5—314/3 BCE). For the subse- 
quent history of Plato’s school, see Academy. 

It is clear that Plato had strong views about a significant range of issues; in 
some of his dialogues we find him putting those views into the mouth of his 
character Socrates, a practice that many have thought something of a misrep- 
resentation of the historical Socrates. In the Phaedo, Socrates argues for an 
essentially Pythagorean theory of the immortality of the soul; in the Republic 
he provides a kind of definition of the cardinal virtues (justice, temperance, 
courage, and wisdom) that he had generally avoided defining, and paints a 
picture of an ideal state that many have seen to be repressive, even totalitar- 
ian, and also possibly Pythagorean in inspiration. 

Plato’s leading characters in his dialogues—Socrates, Timaeus, the Eleatic 
Stranger—argue repeatedly for the existence of permanent, separate, imma- 
terial objects of knowledge. The Forms are not material, so a primary as- 
sumption of the physikoi is rejected—physical objects are not the ultimate 
things known. At the same time, because the Forms are objectively real, 
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neither relativism nor agnosticism stand as attractive positions for those who 
claim to have a definite message to teach; to the extent that the Platonic 
message is accepted, the Sophists seem to be defending a futile position. 

Both of them were to some extent following the example of Pythagoras in 
that respect, but neither the school of Isocrates nor Plato’s Academy present- 
ed itself as a religious cult. In both cases the writings of the founder served as 
a representation of the sort of education that one might expect to find were 
one to enroll. The success of dialogues like the Phaedrus and the Theaetetus 
can be marked by the fact that students continue to find within themselves 
the desire to study philosophy as a consequence of reading about the chariot 
of the soul, or the birdcage of memory. 

There continued to be “unaffiliated” philosophers during the 4th century 
BCE (and later)—it is hard to pin down Antisthenes (440-370 BCE), and the 
Cynicism of Diogenes of Sinope (410—322 BCE) as a “school.” 


ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle arrived at the Academy in about 367 and remained there for 20 
years, until shortly before the death of Plato. For a good part of that time 
Aristotle taught subjects like rhetoric and logic. Upon the death of Plato in 
347, Speusippus took over the Academy. Aristotle visited Hermias in Assos, 
where Hermias had become the local ruler under the Persian Empire. One or 
two years later he was joined by some of his friends on the island of Lesbos, 
the home of his closest friend from the Academy, Theophrastus. In 343, 
Aristotle was invited to become tutor to the young Alexander; three years 
later, Alexander was appointed regent of the Macedonian Kingdom while his 
father Philip was away at war. When Philip had died and Alexander consoli- 
dated his power, Aristotle returned to Athens in 335 and established his own 
school at the Lyceum. Xenocrates had been elected Scholarch of the Acade- 
my in 339, so for the period from 335 to 323 (shortly before the death of 
Aristotle), there were two leading philosophical schools in Athens, the school 
founded by Plato and led by a distinguished follower, and the school founded 
by a somewhat rebellious former student of Plato.'° Athens was also the 
home of Cynics: Diogenes of Sinope was in his old age at this time, and 
Crates was a younger man—his relationship with Hipparchia should date 
from shortly after the death of Aristotle. 

The Aristotelian corpus, '° in something like its present arrangement, must 
also date from the period of Aristotle’s final dozen years in Athens. The 
treatises are essentially Aristotle’s lecture notes, and while he doubtless pre- 
pared many of them when he was teaching in the Academy, or elsewhere, for 
example Lesbos, he seems to have arranged them at least to a certain extent 
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for the benefit of the students in the Lyceum, and to have made them avail- 
able in his library. The Aristotelian corpus reveals preoccupations that set the 
Peripatetic school apart from the Academy in several interesting ways. For 
one thing, the Academy seems not to have had much interest in empirical 
investigation of nature, at any rate not after Aristotle and Theophrastus left in 
the middle of the 4th century. Aristotle, in contrast, continued to have great 
interest in the structure and lives of many different species of animals; he 
obviously thought that understanding biological facts would be helpful for a 
wide range of philosophical problems and encouraged people to turn their 
attention to this area of study. He was perhaps most successful with Theo- 
phrastus, who wrote extensively on plants, but other Peripatetics also pursued 
this interest, as evidenced not only by the development of the collection 
known as the Problemata, but also by the surviving fragments of Eudemus of 
Rhodes (late 4th century BCE) and, in the next generation, Strato of Lampsa- 
cus (c. 340—268 BCE). 

Aristotle rejected Plato’s separate forms, arguing that the form of dog must 
be present in this dog for it to be a dog, that a separate form adds nothing to 
what we can empirically discover about the functions and capacities of the 
living dog. Indeed the form of the dog is the soul of the dog, and the soul of 
the dog is not separable from the organs that carry out the life functions of 
the animal. So Aristotle rejects the thesis presented in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
and elsewhere that souls may exist separately from their bodies and might 
come to be reborn in other individuals. 

Aristotle is a bit puzzled about the capacity of mind (nous), which seems 
to him not exactly tied to a specific organ of the body (unlike vision or 
hearing, for example), and seemingly unlimited in its possibilities of concep- 
tualization. Some think that in his theory of the mind he approaches a kind of 
Platonism. Even his own successor, Theophrastus, was puzzled by this part 
of his teacher’s philosophy. 

Both the Academy and the Lyceum functioned as training centers for 
future political leaders, teaching rhetoric, ethics, and political theory. How- 
ever, they continued to resemble their Pythagorean roots to the extent that 
they were communities of scholars to a degree well beyond many modern 
educational institutions. 
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Aristotle, Alexander of Macedon, Diogenes of Sinope, and Demosthenes, the 
leading Athenian politician of the day, all died within about a year of each 
other, 323/2 BCE. The Macedonian Empire was divided up between Alexan- 
der’s generals; the last quarter of the 4th century and first few years of the 
3rd century BCE proved to be an interesting period for philosophy as well. 

Theophrastus succeeded Aristotle as Scholarch of the Lyceum; '’ Eudemus 
of Rhodes had left the Lyceum before the death of Aristotle and established a 
school in Rhodes. Aristoxenus (c. 370-300 BCE) was a student of Aristotle 
who wrote an extant work on music'* and some other things that survive in 
fragments. Dicaearchus of Messene (c. 350—285 BCE) was a student in the 
Lyceum who went on to establish a significant reputation in several fields 
and is credited with inventing the system of mapping the terrestrial sphere 
with lines of latitude and longitude.” 

Polemon took over from Xenocrates at the Academy in 315. He and his 
student and colleague Crantor (c. 336—276/5 BCE) continued a certain de- 
gree of Platonic orthodoxy, something that would change in the latter years 
of Polemon’s scholarchy (see below). 

In the last years of the 4th century BCE, new things were happening in 
philosophy. Pyrrho of Elis, who had accompanied Alexander all the way to 
India, where he met Indian philosophers, seems to have established a school 
in his native Elis upon his return—Pyrrho was to become the inspiration for 
the Skeptical mode of philosophy. While we do not have writings by Pyrrho, 
his disciple, Timon of Phlius (c. 325-235 BCE) wrote about him and inspired 
subsequent skeptical philosophers. In the same general vein, we should note 
that Crates of Thebes (c. 368-288 BCE) was still very active in Athens in this 
time period. 

Epicurus (c. 341—c. 270 BCE), who may have visited Athens as a young 
man during the lifetime of Aristotle, returned in 307 to establish his Garden; 
two of his closest associates in his school were Hermarchus of Mytilene 
(330s—250s BCE) and Metrodorus of Lampsacus (331-278 BCE). Epicu- 
reanism taught”’ that the world is reducible to atoms, that human life is a 
more or less accidental consequence of the arrangement of atoms, that there 
is no life after death, and thus no reason to be worried about punishments 
after death. We are best off living as undisturbed a life as possible in the 
present. 

Zeno of Citium (c. 334-261/2 BCE) began studying in Athens not long 
after Polemon became Scholarch of the Academy, though his favored teacher 
seems to have been Crates. He began teaching in an organized way in the 
Stoa Poikile around 300. Zeno and the other early Stoics”' synthesized much 
of early Greek philosophy into a consistent system, with a strong dose of 
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Cynical critique. Like the Cynics, but unlike the Academics, Peripatetics, and 
Epicureans, the Stoics were very much out in the open, in public areas, 
preaching and attracting converts. Of the immediate students of Zeno, we 
must mention especially Cleanthes of Assos (331/0?—230/29 BCE), author of 
the extant Hymn to Zeus, and Zeno’s successor in the Stoa.” Chrysippus of 
Soli (280/76—208/4 BCE) succeeded Cleanthes; his many writings (surviving 
only in extensive fragments) solidified the Stoic philosophy in the mid- to 
late 3rd century BCE. 

It was also around 300 that Demetrius of Phaleron, under Ptolemy I, estab- 
lished the Library of Alexandria. Alexandria quickly became a leading center 
for mathematical and scientific investigation, as well as philosophical discus- 
sion. Euclid, the great geometer, was writing his Elements right about the 
time of the founding of the library; Herophilus of Chalcedon (c. 330-260 
BCE) was carrying out serious medical investigations and was joined in that 
endeavor by Erasistratus of Ceos (c. 315-240 BCE). The Library and Mu- 
seum of Alexandria continued to flourish, not necessarily as a philosophical 
center but as a center for “high culture,” including science and mathematics. 
Apollonius of Rhodes (d. 247 BCE), a poet and author of the extant Argo- 
nautica,” was a distinguished head of the Library in Alexandria. Eratos- 
thenes (c. 276-194 BCE), the successor of Apollonius, was educated as a 
Stoic by Aristo of Chios but is best known as a mathematician and geogra- 
pher. 

By 300 BCE several of the major philosophical institutions of the ancient 
world had been established. Although Athens was clearly the leading loca- 
tion for philosophical study, members of the Athenian schools often estab- 
lished themselves elsewhere in the Greek-speaking world, especially Alexan- 
dria and Rhodes.” 


THE ACADEMY BECOMES SKEPTICAL 


During the time that Polemon was Scholarch in the Academy, some of his 
leading colleagues moved in the direction of a Skeptical philosophy. His 
close friend Crates of Athens (not the same person as Crates the Cynic) 
succeeded him as Scholarch, but was there for only a short time. The succes- 
sor of Crates as the leading Platonist, Arcesilaus (c. 316-c. 241 BCE), seems 
to have read Plato’s dialogues essentially as refutations of all positive philo- 
sophical positions put forward and to have used the Socratic techniques to 
combat Stoicism, which he took to be overly dogmatic on too many issues, 
especially epistemology.” The Athenian successors of Plato continued to be 
primarily skeptical and critical until the middle of the Ist century BCE, when 
a more dogmatic form of Platonism reappeared. 
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The skeptical and critical posture of the Academy seems to have been 
directed most especially against the Stoics, who often seemed overly confi- 
dent that they could discover the truth. Some of the Stoics who were objects 
of Academic critical attention included Zeno of Tarsus (late 3rd, early 2nd 
BCE), the successor of Chrysippus as Scholarch of the Stoa; Diogenes of 
Seleucia (or Babylon) (c. 228-140 BCE); and Antipater of Tarsus (c. 200-c. 
130 BCE). 

A snapshot of the philosophical life in Athens can be gained by looking at 
the delegation sent by the city of Athens to Rome in 155 BCE. It included 
three philosophers: Critolaus from the Lyceum, Diogenes of Seleucia from 
the Stoa, and Carneades the Skeptical Academic. We know little about Crito- 
laus beyond a few comments by Cicero; he seems to have been about as 
orthodox an Aristotelian as one might find. We know about Diogenes that he 
was the teacher of Panaetius (c. 185-109 BCE); in most respects he is cited 
for arguments in support of positions put forward by Zeno or Chrysippus, but 
he is said to have expressed doubts about the theory of the periodic confla- 
gration (ekpyrosis). Plutarch tells us, in his “Life of Cato the Elder,” that 
Carneades gave demonstrations of his dialectical skill by arguing forcefully 
for one side of the argument on one day, then arguing just as forcefully on 
the other side the next day. Cato the Elder was unfavorably impressed.*° 
Presumably no Epicurean was included in the delegation by their choice not 
to be involved with political affairs. 

From 146 on, Greece was under Roman rule, with an exception noted 
below. Thus it was readily possible for Greeks to visit Rome on a friendly 
basis—notably Panaetius the Stoic was frequently seen in a group organized 
by Scipio Africanus the Younger; we may be sure that he conveyed a great 
deal of Greek philosophy to an eager group of Romans. Judging from the 
reports of his teachings, especially by Cicero, Panaetius readily included 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines in his teachings; it was this revisionist 
Stoicism that became so popular with the Romans. 

In the 2nd to Ist centuries BCE, many Romans studied philosophy, not 
only with visitors from Greece, but also by traveling to Athens or elsewhere. 
For much of the philosophy of this period, our most nearly contemporary 
sources are often in Latin rather than in Greek: Lucretius (c. 90—c. 50 BCE), 
who gives the fullest account of ancient Epicureanism available, and Cicero 
(106-43 BCE), who did the most to translate the Greek philosophical vocab- 
ulary into Latin, are the most important examples. 

The years 88 to 86 BCE mark a disastrous period for philosophy in Ath- 
ens. In 88, the Athenians sided with Mithridates VI, king of Pontus, against 
the Romans. When Sulla put down the rebellion, he caused great damage in 
Athens, cutting down the trees in the gardens used by the philosophers, and 
probably destroying or severely damaging buildings belonging to the philo- 
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sophical schools. This event brought about a reorganization of philosophical 
instruction in Athens such that we can no longer talk about the Academy or 
Lyceum as a continuing institution. 

Cicero, who studied in Athens in 79-77 BCE, recounts a dispute among 
the philosophers who regarded themselves as, in some sense, Academics, or 
followers of Plato. For some time the Academy had been a center for critical 
philosophy, what has come to be called “Academic Skepticism,” epitomized 
by Carneades and still pursued by members of the Academy at the beginning 
of the Ist century BCE. Philo of Larissa was said to have been Scholarch at 
the time of Sulla’s conquest of Athens; on that occasion he moved to Rome, 
where Cicero had studied with him before leaving for Athens. We are told 
that Philo was an Academic Skeptic in the first part of his career, and then 
later recommended returning to the text of Plato in order to develop a more 
dogmatic position. In Athens, Cicero studied with Antiochus of Ascalon (c. 
130-c. 68 BCE), who had become alienated from Philo and also taught a 
kind of dogmatic Platonism at the time when Cicero was in Athens. We hear 
that Aenesidemus, still a Skeptic, was disgusted with both of them, calling 
them Stoics fighting with Stoics, and appealed to what he understood of the 
Skepticism of Pyrrho to establish a viable alternative philosophical stance to 
those of the Academy and Stoa. 

The Stoa too was experiencing some changes in direction—Panaetius of 
Rhodes had made Stoic ethics rather more Aristotelian than it had been, and 
Posidonius of Apamea (135-51 BCE) extended the range of Stoic scholar- 
ship and philosophy to many scientific areas ignored by his predecessors. 
Cicero was well acquainted with Posidonius, having met him in Rome and 
studied with him in Athens in 77; they continued to be in contact, and we 
may suppose that the Stoic tendencies in Cicero’s thought owe much to his 
influence. 

Another Stoic with significant Roman contacts was Antipater of Tyre (1st 
century BCE); we know that he taught Stoic philosophy to Cato the Younger, 
the great-grandson of Cato the Elder, who had been so annoyed with Crantor 
a hundred years earlier. 

We have very few intact philosophical texts from the Hellenistic period. 
Cicero’s philosophical works and the poem of Lucretius are easily the most 
extensive, putting the historian of philosophy in the position of having to 
reconstruct the progress of thought from fragmentary remains, often derived 
from much later writers who may not have understood their sources very 
well, or could have been frankly antagonistic. This circumstance changes 
significantly in the Roman imperial period where we do have extensive liter- 
ary remains. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE ROMAN IMPERIAL PERIOD 


The Roman Imperial period is conventionally taken to begin August 1, 30 
BCE, the date Octavian took Egypt, defeating the last of his opponents. 
Octavian must have seen it that way, since after he had taken the name 
Augustus he renamed the month previously known as Sextilis after himself. 
(The month Quintilis had previously been renamed in honor of Julius Cae- 
sar.) In Egypt, more precisely in Alexandria, Octavian met Arius Didymus, 
an Aristotelian, and invited him to come with him to Rome as a kind of court 
philosopher. 

Alexandria had become an intellectual center rivaling and perhaps surpass- 
ing Athens during the Ptolemaic period, and that continued under the Roman 
emperors—Egypt was regarded as the personal property of the emperor, and 
that legal status tended to shelter Egypt and Alexandria to some extent from 
some of the conflicts that hit other parts of the empire. Hero of Alexandria (c. 
10-70 CE) taught and wrote there, and a little later Claudius Ptolemy (c. 
85-165). 

Platonism had a serious foothold in Alexandria: Eudorus of Alexandria, a 
contemporary of Arius Didymus, wrote a “Concise Survey of Philosophy” 
and took an interest in Pythagoreanism.** In terms of surviving philosophical 
texts, perhaps the most interesting Ist-century Alexandrian is Philo (20 
BCE-50 CE). Philo, a Jew, attempted to synthesize the Torah with Greek 
philosophy, for example bringing together the creation story of Plato’s Ti- 
maeus with Genesis | and describing Abraham very much as a Stoic sage. 

Although Augustus had an Aristotelian court philosopher, and Tiberius 
had a Platonist (Thrasyllus, a Pythagoreanizing Alexandrian who doubtless 
was most interesting to Tiberius because he could cast horoscopes), Rome 
continued to be a center for Stoic philosophy. Seneca (4 BCE—65 CE) was 
tutor of Nero and wrote many extant works; Musonius Rufus (30—100 CE) 
and Epictetus (50-135 CE)” were active in Rome also, though Epictetus left 
Rome and set up his school in Epirus, in northwest Greece. 

We have little information about what was happening philosophically in 
Athens*® from the time that Cicero studied there until 66/7 CE, when Plu- 
tarch of Chaeronea (c. 45-125 CE). studied Platonism with Ammonius. This 
Ammonius was an Egyptian and doubtless brought Alexandrian Platonism to 
Athens. We have a very great many surviving works of Plutarch, so we know 
quite a lot about him and his activities. He was named to a priesthood in 
Delphi, traveled to Rome, and led a lively philosophical circle in his native 
Chaeronea. Plutarch was ready to adopt a good deal of Aristotelian virtue 
theory in his ethics, but the ultimate goal is “likeness to God.” From the 
perspective of more “orthodox” Platonists, his support of the interpretation of 
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the Timaeus that said that creation had occurred at a specific moment in time, 
and his strongly dualistic ontology, asserting the existence of evil daimones, 
made him seem less than reliable. 

The 2nd century CE has left us a significant number of texts from a wide 
range of traditions. Both the Hermetic corpus (ascribed to the mythical 
“Hermes Trismegistus”)*' and the Chaldean Oracles appeared in the 2nd 
century. Nicomachus of Gerasa, an avowed Pythagorean, wrote an extant 
Introduction to Arithmetic;” Claudius Ptolemy (c. 90-c. 168 CE), working in 
Alexandria, produced his epoch-making treatise on astronomy, known now 
universally by its Greco-Arabic name, A/magest.*? Oenomaus of Gadara, a 
Cynic who critiqued magicians and charlatans, seems to have been on friend- 
ly terms with the Jewish rabbis (Gadara is not far from the Sea of Galilee). 

We have a remarkable Epicurean text from the 2nd century, the inscription 
of Diogenes of Oenoanda.* Just as remarkable, and much better known, is 
the work known as the Meditations of the Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(121-180 CE).* The 2nd century is also the time of two authors, almost 
exact contemporaries, who wrote highly entertaining compositions with a 
good deal of philosophic bite: Lucian of Samosata (c. 120-180 CE) and 
Apuleius of Madaura (c. 123-180 CE). It is somewhat difficult to tell where 
Lucian’s philosophical sympathies lie—perhaps with the Epicureans; Apu- 
leitus, however, despite his fantastical and highly amusing Metamorphoses 
(Golden Ass), is quite clearly a Platonist. There is a treatise “On Plato and 
His Teachings” ascribed to him; another, “On the God of Socrates,” that is 
clearly his; and a couple of other philosophical works. 

The Syrian city of Apamea had been the hometown of Posidonius the 
Stoic; in the 2nd century CE, the leading philosopher of Apamea was Nu- 
menius, a Platonist whose extensive fragments** tend to focus on ways that 
Platonists had strayed from the true meaning of the text of Plato. Numenius 
was convinced that Plato had combined the philosophy of Pythagoras with 
the wisdom of several religious traditions in developing his philosophy. The 
Apamea school of Numenius continued to be a center for Platonic study for 
hundreds of years, and may ultimately have played a crucial role in the 
transfer of Greek philosophy to Islamic thinkers. 

More shadowy as an author is Alcinous, the author of the Didaskalikos, or 
Handbook of Platonism.*’ The text is, in itself, straightforward enough and 
gives us a good idea of how Plato was understood in the period. We know 
secondhand quite a lot about another Platonist, Celsus, an anti-Christian 
polemicist, from the refutation written by Origen. 

While one might hesitate to say that “the Academy” was functioning in 
Athens, there certainly was, during the 2nd century, an active Platonic 
school. Calvenus Taurus, a native of Beirut, was the acknowledged leader of 
Athenian Platonism around 150 CE; Aulus Gellius, in his Attic Nights, pro- 
vides some lively descriptions of his teaching. ** 
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In 176 CE, the emperor Marcus Aurelius*®’ endowed four chairs of philoso- 
phy in Athens, one for each of the four major schools of philosophy: Platon- 
ist, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Epicurean. Atticus seems to have been named as 
the Platonist; at any rate, we have significant fragments of a work of his in 
which he rakes an unnamed Aristotelian over the coals for claiming that 
Aristotle’s philosophy was the culmination of all previous philosophies, in- 
cluding Plato’s.*° 

Lively controversy seems to be part of the philosophic life of Athens. One 
of the extant works of Alexander of Aphrodisias, dating from 198 CE, is his 
treatise “On Fate,” designed to provide an Aristotelian critique of Stoic deter- 
minism (fatalism). Alexander is also well known for his excellent extant 
commentaries on Aristotle and his treatise on the soul. 

The late 2nd to early 3rd centuries is the period in which Galen (129—after 
210 CE) wrote his massive corpus.*' Galen, a native of Pergamon, professes 
allegiance to Platonism, but in fact he follows whichever philosopher is most 
convenient for the subject at hand. His anatomical works are more Aristote- 
lian than anything else; his treatise on the “Passions and Errors of the Soul” 
is rather Stoic in inspiration. However, when he is in a combative mood 
(often enough), he readily defends the thesis that Plato and Hippocrates were 
in fundamental agreement, and were right. 

Another combative writer of the period is Sextus Empiricus—he was a 
convinced Skeptic and delighted in pointing out the idiocies of other philo- 
sophical schools. Translations of the titles of some of his extant books tell the 
tale as well as anything: Against the Logicians, Against the Grammarians, 
Against the Ethicists, Against the Astrologers, and Against the Musicians. 

Less combative but still engaging is Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, a work to which we very frequently refer in this dictionary; it 
too dates from somewhere around the year 200. Another great source for 
early Greek philosophy is the less well-known work by Hippolytus, bishop of 
Rome,” the Refutation of All Heresies. Hippolytus has the habit of quoting 
verbatim in order to make his point, and often those quotations are just about 
all we have of the philosophers whom he cites. 

Turning our attention once again to Alexandria, we find two remarkable 
teachers: Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius Clemens, d. 205 CE) and 
Ammonius Saccas (c. 175-242 CE). Clement taught at and eventually di- 
rected the Christian school in Alexandria; of his works the one most often 
cited by historians of ancient philosophy is the Stromateis, or Miscellany, an 
unfinished collection of bits of classical thought, often with Clement’s Chris- 
tian commentary attached. 

We do not have any text from Ammonius Saccas, but we know that his 
teaching was of great importance to the subsequent development of philoso- 
phy in the ancient world. While the Christian Origen (c. 185—254/5 CE) may 
have heard Clement, he surely spent a great deal more time in the company 
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of Ammonius. We hear of several other students of Ammonius,* but the 
most important was surely Plotinus (204-270 CE). After attempting to visit 
India in the entourage of the emperor Gordian, Plotinus proceeded to Rome 
and established his school there in 245 CE. 

Plotinus was joined by Amelius, who had been studying with Numenius in 
Apamea (Plotinus may well have visited Apamea during his eastern tour). 
Amelius remained until the death of Plotinus, when he returned to Apamea to 
become the teacher of Iamblichus. After Plotinus had been teaching in Rome 
for several years, he was also joined by Porphyry of Tyre (234—c. 305 CE) 
who had been studying in Athens. Porphyry is mainly known for putting 
together the work of Plotinus into the Enneads, but he is also a significant 
author in his own right.“ It is difficult to convey the philosophical power of 
Plotinus’ arguments in the Enneads; although he certainly believed that 
everything that he taught came straight out of Plato’s dialogues, in fact he 
created a synthesis that responds to the entire history of philosophy in the 
600 years since the death of Plato. Porphyry made that synthesis accessible, 
first by editing Plotinus’ writings, and then through his own writings which 
are considerably more understandable to the philosophically unsophisticated. 

The next great Neoplatonist, Iamblichus of Chalkis (c. 245-325 CE) began 
his philosophical studies in Apamea with Amelius, and then went on to study 
with Porphyry, presumably in Rome. He had a number of disagreements with 
Porphyry: for example, Plotinus and Porphyry agree in being skeptical of the 
practice of theurgy, or attempting to get deities to do what one wants them to. 
Porphyry’s views are presented in his Letter to Anebo. Iamblichus defends 
theurgy in his treatise often called On the Egyptian Mysteries, but in fact it is 
a direct, point-by-point critique of Porphyry’s arguments and is called The 
Reply of Abammon, who is represented as Anebo’s superior. 

In about 305, Iamblichus returned to Apamea to direct the school there for 
the remainder of his life. There he taught Dexippus, who wrote a commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s Categories, part of which survives, and Aedesius, who 
went on to teach at Pergamon. 

Returning to Rome, for a moment, we should note Marius Victorinus 
(280-365 CE). A Neoplatonist who converted to Christianity, Victorinus 
wrote commentaries on Aristotle and on Porphyry, for example. We don’t 
know whether he studied directly with Porphyry, but the philosophical influ- 
ences are clear. After his conversion, he wrote several commentaries on New 
Testament books and was an important influence on Augustine. Another 
Christian writer in the same time period, also with significant influence, was 
Nemesius of Emesa: his On the Nature of Man is full of information about 
the theories of the soul of many ancient thinkers. 

It was around 350 that Calcidius did his translation of the first part of 
Plato’s Timaeus into Latin—as it turned out, that was almost the only bit of 
Plato available to Latin readers through most of the medieval period. In the 
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East, the emperor Constantine converted the city of Byzantium into a new 
capital for the empire; soon a leading Peripatetic philosopher, Themistius, 
would pursue both a political and academic career in the city that became 
Constantinople.* 

In this connection we should mention the three Cappadocian Fathers, two 
brothers and a good friend whose philosophical and theological erudition 
established much of the intellectual foundation for the Orthodox Christian 
Church: Basil of Caesarea (c. 330-379), Gregory of Nyssa (c. 335-394), and 
Gregory of Nazianzus (329-389), who was bishop of Constantinople for a 
time. Another leading Christian writer of the time, John Chrysostom 
(347-407), was a fiery preacher in Constantinople and was associated with 
this group. 

Eunapius (c. 346-after 414) was a contemporary of Chrysostom but a 
pagan, living and teaching in Athens, where he wrote a book of biographies 
of the (pagan) philosophers of his time and a few generations earlier. *° In the 
next generation in Athens we find Plutarch of Athens (d. 432 CE), who had 
studied with the successors of Iamblichus in Apamea and returned apparently 
to reestablish the Platonic school in Athens. Plutarch of Athens was the 
teacher of Hierocles of Alexandria;*’ Syrianus (d. c. 437) who succeeded 
Plutarch, but only for a few years; and Proclus (412-485), who did much to 
bring the Athenian Platonic school back to its former glory. 

It was not a good time for philosophy in Alexandria. Hierocles, having 
returned to his native city, was evicted by the authorities; he then went to 
Constantinople, where he was thrown into prison and flogged. Theon (d. 
405), possibly the last director of the Museum of Alexandria, was primarily a 
mathematician, and according to the historians of mathematics, not a particu- 
larly able one at that. His daughter, Hypatia, was clearly a brilliant woman 
who became head of the Platonic school in Alexandria in about 400. In 415 
she was murdered by Christians who felt threatened by her. 

In the Roman world, Jerome (Eusebius Sophronius Hieronymus, 347-420) 
translated the Bible into Latin. His slightly younger contemporary, Augustine 
(354-430 CE), may be said to have translated Platonic philosophy into Chris- 
tian. Both have had, of course, immeasurable influence on the subsequent 
course of Western European thought. 

A couple of other Latin writers of the period who have had some influence 
on Western thought are Martianus Capella, to whom we owe the phrase 
“liberal arts” and much of the intellectual structure of what counts as “liberal 
arts,”“* and Macrobius (Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius, fl. 395-423), au- 
thor of a miscellany called Saturnalia and a commentary on Cicero’s Dream 
of Scipio. Both works indicate Neoplatonist preoccupations. 

Speaking of miscellanies, John of Stobi (Stobaeus), writing in Greek in 
Macedon, produced in this time period a truly massive assemblage of quota- 
tions for the edification of his son. This is one of the most important sources 
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of fragments of earlier philosophers—somehow, John of Stobi had a fabu- 
lous library available to him and made good use of it. He quotes more than 
500 authors, providing us with a great deal of information available nowhere 
else. Someday a diligent scholar will translate all this into English. 

In Syria, a Christian apologist, Theodoret of Cyrrhus (a town not far from 
Apamea; 393-466) wrote a work of some interest to historians of ancient 
philosophy, Cure of the Greek Maladies. In attempting to refute philosophi- 
cal pretensions, Theodoret at least conveys something of the way that non- 
philosophers perceived the theories of the philosophers, particularly the then 
dominant Platonists.” 

In Athens, Proclus constructed what would be the final, most elaborate 
pagan Neoplatonic system of antiquity. He had studied in Constantinople and 
Alexandria before coming to join the school of Plutarch of Athens and Syria- 
nus. Most of his writings are commentaries on dialogues of Plato: Alcibiades, 
Cratylus, Parmenides, Republic, Timaeus; he also wrote a commentary on 
Euclid’s Elements. His Elements of Theology and Platonic Theology bring 
together his system. 

Marinus (c. 450-500 CE), the successor of Proclus as Scholarch of the 
Platonic school of Athens, wrote a biography of Proclus that survives, so we 
know more than usual about this great Neoplatonist. A contemporary of 
Proclus as student of Syrianus was Hermeias; while Proclus was revitalizing 
the Athenian school, Hermeias moved to Alexandria; his son Ammontus (c. 
440-c. 520 CE) and successor Olympiodorus (before 510—after 565 CE)* 
continued his production of commentaries on classical texts and instructed 
some influential students, including the Christian Aristotelian, John Philopo- 
nus (c. 490-570 CE).”! 

Damascius (c. 462—after 538 CE) was the last leader of the Platonic school 
of Athens. He had studied with the students of Proclus in Athens, particularly 
Marinus; among his students was the great commentator on Aristotle, Sim- 
plicius (c. 490-560). The emperor Justinian closed the Athenian school in 
529 and drove the people who were there into exile; they went into the 
Persian Empire, possibly to Harran, but when there was a peace treaty be- 
tween Byzantines and Persians, one of the clauses was that the philosophers 
would be able to return to the Greek-speaking world and not be molested. It 
is not clear where they went—possibly to Alexandria, since the industry of 
writing commentaries on the works of Aristotle (and others) continued for a 
while, somewhat mysteriously; we have commentaries ascribed to “Elias” 
and “David” but really no information about who composed them, though 
Alexandria seems the most likely place. The commentaries by “Elias” and 
“David” could plausibly be written by a Christian; possibly Simplicius was 
the last significant “pagan” philosopher of antiquity. 
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Two other very interesting people from the same time period give a pretty 
good picture of where things were going in the philosophical world in the 6th 
century CE. One is the writer who used the pseudonym “Dionysius the 
Areopagite.” Applying Neoplatonic concepts to Christianity, he developed a 
frankly mystical theology, a system with enough complexity to keep students 
(and monks) involved indefinitely. * 

The other individual is Boethius (Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, c. 
480-524/6 CE). Boethius was a man of considerable culture and education, 
and it is something of a puzzle to figure out where he got it, since Rome was 
by this time under the rule of the Ostrogoths, and education and culture were 
not a priority. We know that he had an important position in the court of 
Theodoric, the ruler of the Latin-speaking West. One of his surviving works 
is a philosophical commentary on Porphyry’s Eisagoge, or Introduction to 
Philosophy. He proposed for himself the worthy project of translating all of 
Aristotle’s works into Latin. He got as far as sketching out a good bit of the 
Organon and doing a finished translation of the Categories and On Interpre- 
tation, the first two (short) treatises in the corpus. 

At that point Boethius was arrested and thrown into jail and separated 
from his library, but not from paper and writing implements. While in jail, he 
composed the very influential Consolation of Philosophy, based on what he 
could remember and apply of philosophy in that circumstance. In 524 or 525 
he was executed. 

The next significant “Western” man of letters of interest to historians of 
philosophy was Isidore of Seville (560-636). His Etymologia provided en- 
capsulated bits of knowledge about many things classical, including philoso- 
phy, always from a Christian perspective. With Isidore of Seville, we cross 
the threshold into the medieval period of Western philosophy. 


THE SURVIVAL AND TRANSMISSION OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


There are three stories to be told of the fate of Greek philosophy from the 7th 
to approximately the 12th century, a Byzantine, an Islamic, and a Latin story. 
The Greek-speaking part of the Roman Empire continued to function as a 
political entity during the first part of the period known to Western Euro- 
peans as the “Middle Ages.” A series of mainly effective emperors managed 
for several hundred years to fend off the destructive invasions experienced in 
the West and, usually, to resolve the internal disputes that might have threat- 
ened the coherence of the state. There was, however, a significant period of 
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social domination by Christian leaders who were unwilling to accept any 
alternative worldviews; for two or three centuries this tended to submerge all 
forms of philosophy other than the orthodox philosophical theology. 

Sometimes the “Byzantine” period of philosophy is said to have begun in 
529, when the school of Athens was closed by order of Justinian. As we note 
in the dictionary section, philosophical instruction continued a bit longer in 
Alexandria. Higher education, for the sake of training civil servants, did 
continue at the imperial school at the palace of Magnaura, often referred to as 
the University of Constantinople, though independent speculation must often 
have been seriously restricted.*’ The Greek world continued to have signifi- 
cant libraries, not only in Constantinople but in other places as well. Doubt- 
less those who wished to read classical texts might well have had them 
available, and there was no language barrier. Perhaps more freedom of 
thought persisted in the Eastern centers, lost to the expansion of Islam toward 
the end of the reign of Heraclius (575—641)—and that is part of the next 
story. 

The Orthodox Christian Church did continue to educate its clergy, and for 
some time people noted by the history of philosophy came primarily from 
that sort of preparation. For example, Maximus the Confessor (580-662), for 
a time secretary to the emperor Heraclius, retired to a monastery and wrote a 
good many works that provided an acceptably orthodox way of reading 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite.** The next notable figure is John of Da- 
mascus (c. 674-749), also primarily a theologian; his writings attracted the 
attention of Christian writers in the West, contributing to the development of 
medieval Latin Neoplatonic theology. 

In the 9th century, Leo the Mathematician appears to have acquired his 
education, beyond elementary, on his own, but in about 855 he was made the 
head of a philosophical school at Magnaura (“the University of Constantino- 
ple’), with endowed chairs in philosophy, grammar, geometry, and astrono- 
my.* In the same time frame, Photios (820-893) did a great deal to revive 
interest in classical literature, preserving the thought of some classical phi- 
losophers that we otherwise would not have known much about. Arethas of 
Patras (also known as Arethas of Caesarea) (c. 862—after 932) commissioned 
the copying of manuscripts, including manuscripts of Plato and Aristotle; 
some of those commissioned manuscripts still exist today, as do some of his 
marginal scholia on these and other classical works. Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogenitus (905-959) as emperor gave a great deal of encouragement to schol- 
arly activities, as well as engaging in literary activities himself. 

With the accession of Alexios Komnenos (1048-1118), scholarly, and to 
some extent philosophical, activity gained a new burst of energy in the Byz- 
antine Empire. Michael Psellos (1018-1096) returned to the classical texts 
and revived the Neoplatonism of the pagan philosophers, arguing that classi- 
cal Neoplatonism was a good deal more consistent with Christian faith than 
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had been thought for several centuries. As director of the University of Con- 
stantinople, Psellos encouraged a rationalistic and wide-ranging study of 
classical subjects, a practice followed by his successors in that position, 
particularly John Italus, who got in trouble with the emperor for it.°° Anna 
Comnena, talented daughter of Alexius, seems to have encouraged attention 
to Aristotle’s works, including commentators like Eustratius of Nicaea (c. 
1050-1120) and Michael of Ephesus (1018—1096).*’ This group provided 
much of the inspiration and many of the manuscripts that fueled the scholas- 
tic movement in Western Europe, including philosophers such as Robert 
Grosseteste, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas. 

In 1204, Constantinople was taken by the Fourth Crusade; the Hellenes 
reorganized at Nicaea and eventually retook Constantinople in 1261. A uni- 
versity was organized at Nicaea under the direction of Nikephoros Blem- 
mydes (1197-1272); many active scholars were educated there, and in the 
refounded University at Constantinople subsequently. As the remaining Byz- 
antine Empire lost ground to the advancing Turks, many scholars looked to 
the West, particularly to Italy, where many of the states had become both 
prosperous and hospitable to Greek scholars. Fortuitously, as the Hellenes 
and their manuscripts arrived in Italy, especially during the 15th century, 
around the date of the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (1453), the 
printing of books with movable type had become possible, and a market for 
those books was growing throughout the West. 

For the Muslim world, the turning point of history was the Hajj, or Pil- 
grimage, of Muhammad in 622 CE, at which point the Prophet became both a 
religious and secular leader of a movement that rapidly expanded from its 
beginnings in the Arabian Peninsula to Syria and Iraq. These lands were 
home to both Jews and Nestorian Christians; these people were not on good 
terms with the Byzantine power structure, and they tended to preserve a 
considerable measure of classical Greek civilization, including continuity of 
the educational institutions that had functioned there for hundreds of years. 

Within Islam, Christian and Jewish intellectual institutions were in most 
localities permitted to function and indeed to flourish; the synthesis of the 
classical traditions with Islamic thought gained considerable impetus during 
the Caliphate of Al-Mamun (786-833 CE). Establishing the “House of Wis- 
dom,” Al-Mamun commissioned translations into Arabic of classical Greek 
philosophy and science. Many works had already been translated into Syriac; 
others were translated directly from Greek into Arabic.** 

One of the earliest, and greatest, of the Islamic thinkers inspired by the 
Greek texts thus made available was Al Farabi (870-950), who developed an 
Islamic version of Neoplatonic philosophy, including the sort of reading of 
Aristotle’s works typical in late antiquity. The next great Islamic philosopher 
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was Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (980-1037), who lived in eastern Persia (now Uz- 
bekistan) and wrote extensively on medicine as well as pursuing the goal of a 
purified Aristotelianism within the Islamic context. 

In the Islamic West (Andalusia, now Spain and Morocco) Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes) (1126-1198) wrote extensive commentaries on Aristotle’s works, 
as well as defending philosophical investigation against the growing attacks 
on (Hellenophile) philosophy developing within Islam, typified by the work 
of Al Ghazali (1058-1111), The Incoherence of the Philosophers. Ibn 
Rushd’s reply, The Incoherence of the Incoherence, ultimately failed to sus- 
tain the vivacity of the philosophical tradition within Islam, and eventually 
Islamic fundamentalism marginalized the philosophical tradition in most 
parts of the Islamic world. 

However, some of the works of Al Farabi, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, and other 
scholars and philosophers of the Arabic- and Persian-speaking world were 
being translated into Latin, and those translations inspired much of the late 
medieval attention to Aristotle, in particular, in Western Europe. 

Thus we turn to our third story of the Middle Ages, that of Western 
Europe. 

In the Latin West during the 6th to 8th centuries, social conditions severely 
limited the number of people gaining an education that would enable them to 
read, let alone read philosophical texts. Charlemagne (747-814), the most 
powerful ruler in the West for many years in either direction, learned to read 
only as an adult, and it was clearly regarded at the time as a remarkable 
accomplishment for a member of the laity. Charlemagne sponsored the copy- 
ing of a large number of Latin manuscripts—it is certainly due to the re- 
newed activity of monastic scriptoria during and following his reign that we 
have as many classical Latin works as we do. Education became somewhat 
more widespread during the next few hundred years; in Western Europe, it 
was primarily a Latin education. Alcuin (735-804), a scholar from Britain, 
spent some time in Charlemagne’s court and strongly influenced the organ- 
ization and content of Western education for a considerable period of time. 

Johannes Scotus Eriugena (815-877) is a remarkable (rare) individual for 
this period. Born in Ireland, he knew Greek—apparently a scholarly tradition 
had continued in Irish monasteries—and took a serious interest in Neoplaton- 
ic philosophy. His translation of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite into Latin 
and his original treatise Periphyseon, or “On Nature,” were read widely by 
medieval intellectuals and had a significant influence on the continuity and 
development of philosophical thought in the Latin West.” 

The next philosopher of significant stature in the West was Anselm of 
Canterbury (1033-1109). In a sense, Anselm marks the turning point for 
philosophy in Western Europe, since from his day onward one can often 
count simultaneous important Western contributors to philosophy by the doz- 
en or more. Anselm of Laon (d. 1117), Roscellinus (1050-1122), William of 
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Champeaux (1070-1121), Gilbert de la Porrée (1070-1154), Bernard of 
Chartres (d. c. 1130), Hugh of St. Victor (1078-1141), Peter Abelard 
(1079-1142), and Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) are some of the notable 
thinkers of the generation after Anselm of Canterbury. 

All of these thinkers, from Anselm to Bernard of Clairvaux and beyond, 
were essentially reliant on texts that existed in Latin—of Plato, only part of 
the Timaeus, and of Aristotle, only the Categories and Interpretation, existed 
in Latin translation. To be sure, Cicero and Seneca, for pagan examples, and 
Augustine and many other Christian philosophers were available in various 
ecclesiastical school settings, but we think of the 11th-century philosophers 
as seriously restricted in their scope of investigation. 

All that was to change rapidly when scholars turned to translating classical 
texts into Latin. Gerard of Cremona (1114-1187) translated Aristotle’s Pos- 
terior Analytics (with Themistius’ commentary), Physics, De Caelo, and 
Generation and Corruption, as well as Ptolemy’s A/magest (and other scien- 
tific works), from Arabic to Latin. Robert Grosseteste (1175-1253), with the 
help of his very able staff, translated Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, along 
with the Greek commentary on that work, directly from the Greek. Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280) found a good many Greek manuscripts in the Greek- 
speaking part of southern Italy and organized their translation into Latin. 
William of Moerbeke (1215-1286) became a master of the Greek language, 
spending many years working in Byzantine locations to translate as much as 
possible of Aristotle directly from Greek into Latin. He also translated Hero 
of Alexandria, Archimedes, and Proclus’ Elements of Theology. All of these 
Aristotle translations contributed powerfully to the largely Aristotelian philo- 
sophical renaissance in which Thomas Aquinas was the most famous propo- 
nent, but many other thinkers also participated during the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

Plato translations lagged. With very few, and minor, exceptions, most of 
Plato was unknown in Latin until translated by Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499); 
Ficino also translated a good many Neoplatonic and Hermetic texts. But 
that’s the “Renaissance.” 

A major turning point for the history of ancient Greek philosophy occurred 
in the last years of the 15th and first years of the 16th century. Aldus Manu- 
tius, a great Venetian humanist scholar and printer, with the help of Greek 
scholars in exile, produced printed editions of the works of Aristotle 
(1495-1498) and Plato (1513) as well as many other important classical 
texts. Those printed texts, widely disseminated in Western Europe, and their 
descendants assured the survival of the ancient Greek philosophical tradition 
into the modern era. 
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In this connection we should mention that the standard printed edition of 
Plato’s works was published in Geneva in 1578 by Henri Estienne 
(1528-1598), Latinized “Stephanus.” We still use the pagination of that edi- 
tion to refer to places in Plato’s writings; the text was accompanied by a 
Latin translation (by Jean de Serres). 

This rapid summary of the transmission of Greek philosophy to the Ren- 
aissance and modern world is provided to give a bit of an idea of how the 
texts, and understanding, of ancient Greek (and Roman) philosophers were 
preserved, to the extent that they were preserved, from the world of Hypatia, 
Simplicius, and John Philoponus, to the world of Francis Bacon, William 
Harvey, and René Descartes. How the ancient texts were, in a sense, redis- 
covered in the 19th century by G. W. F. Hegel, Friedrich Nietzsche, and a 
host of other scholars, and how the study of ancient philosophy became a 
specialization within the general discipline of philosophy, is a separate story 
that we will not tell here. 


NOTES 


1. The books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes in the Hebrew Bible are good examples; there 
are some very old examples from Egypt, books of “wise instruction.” The genre continued 
throughout antiquity, ultimately serving as our source for bits of books that have otherwise 
been lost. It continues today, for example in the books called “Chicken Soup for the Soul” and 
variations. 

2. Diogenes Laertius, Life of Pythagoras, 6. 

3. Borderline exceptions to this generalization: There are two set speeches presumed to be 
by Gorgias and some other early Sophistic texts. The Hippocratic corpus also contains some 
rather philosophical texts, though we cannot be sure exactly who wrote them. 

4. Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Presocratic Philosophers (first published in 1948 and 
still in print at Harvard University Press) is perhaps the best example of a volume that attempts 
to do just that. It is 174 pages long, including a fair amount of material in addition to the 
translations. 

5. Herodotus book II. 

6. C. Kahn, The Art and Thought of Heraclitus, Cambridge, 1979, is a good place to find 
out more about Heraclitus. 

7. P. Curd, The Legacy of Parmenides, Princeton, 1998, explains the arguments and their 
consequences very well. 

8. As many have pointed out, an explicit rejection of philosophy is also a philosophical 
position. Gorgias’ “On Not-Being” does a significant job of demonstrating the futility of the 
Eleatic mode of argumentation, an eminently philosophical endeavor. 

9. For an outline of the groups of dialogues, see the Plato entry in the dictionary. 

10. The Hamilton and Cairns Plato (Princeton University Press) runs to 1,743 pages; the 
Cooper Plato (Hackett) is 1,808 pages; it is a little longer because it aims at absolute complete- 
ness of all the works attributed to Plato. The “standard” pagination of Plato’s works refers to 
the first complete printed edition, edited by Henricus Stephanus, in 1578. There are three 
volumes with 542, 992, and 416 pages respectively: 1,950 pages of rather large hand-set type. 
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11. Lutoslawski, The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, London, 1897; L. Brandwood, 
The Chronology of Plato's Dialogues, Cambridge University Press, 1990; G. R. Ledger, Re- 
Counting Plato: A Computer Analysis of Plato's Style, Oxford University Press, 1989; H. 
Thesleff, “Studies in Platonic Chronology,” Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 70, Hel- 
sinki: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1982; C. M. Young, “Plato and Computer Dating,” Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy 12 (1994): 227-250. 

12. Paul Shorey, The Unity of Plato’s Thought, Chicago, 1903. 

13. Diogenes Laertius (3.46) provides a list of names of the members of the Academy; 
interestingly, the list includes the names of two women, Lastheneia of Mantinea and Axiothea 
of Phlius. 

14. Other schools established in the same time frame include those at Megara, Elis, and 
Cyrene, also by individuals associated with Socrates. 

15. Some of the schools founded by associates of Socrates continued to function in this time 
period, notably the Cyrenaic and Megarian; the Elian school had been taken over by the 
Academic Menedemus and moved to Eretria. 

16. The standard edition of Aristotle, done by Augustus Bekker in Berlin in the mid-19th 
century, runs to 1,462 pages, with a number of pages of collected fragments of lost works of 
Aristotle following. Those are very large pages, not very large type, in double columns. The 
standard English translation, The Complete Works of Aristotle, edited by Jonathan Barnes 
(Princeton University Press) is in two volumes with a total of 2,487 pages. Even allowing that 
some of the works may not be by Aristotle himself, but by members of his school, there is a lot 
of text to be studied and analyzed. 

17. We have a significant amount of text remaining from Theophrastus. He wrote two large 
works on botany, an influential description of different typical sorts of people called the 
Characters, treatises on stones and other topics, and sufficient fragmentary remains to occupy 
several largish volumes, ed. W. W. Fortenbaugh, Theophrastus of Eresus, Leiden: Brill, 1992. 

18. Carl Huffman, Aristoxenus of Tarentum, Transaction Books, 2011. 

19. There is a collection, in 10 volumes, of the literary remains of the early Peripatetic 
school, F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, Basel, 1966-1969. 

20. From Epicurus himself, there is a document, a couple of pages long, called the “Princi- 
pal Doctrines,” and two letters, each about the same length; otherwise, there are fragments and 
reports of his teaching in later authors. The most complete presentation of Epicureanism is 
Lucretius’ long poem, On the Nature of Things. 

21. H. von Arnim, ed., Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, is in four volumes running to more 
than 1,000 pages total, but much of that is secondhand reports of their views, and there are no 
“complete” works from the early Stoics. Stoics of the Roman period are another matter—then 
we have a good deal of text, both in Greek and in Latin. 

22. Diogenes Laertius notes (7.36—37) Persaeus, a fellow citizen of Citium; Aristo of Chios; 
Herillus of Carthage; Dionysius of Heraclea; Sphaerus of Bosporus; Philonides of Thebes; 
Callippus of Corinth; Posidonius of Alexandria; Athenodorus of Soli; and Zeno of Sidon (or 
Tarsus). 

23. English translation by P. Green, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997. 

24. In 170 BCE Eumenes II, king of Pergamon, dedicated a library in competition with the 
Alexandrian institution, perhaps to complement the existing Asclepeion or medical center. We 
may note that the word “parchment” is derived from the name of the city, and that Galen was a 
citizen and got his early education there. 

25. See Leo Groarke, “Ancient Skepticism,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2014. 

26. The relevant passage (from Plutarch’s Lives) is available online at http:// 
www.fordham.edu/halsall/ancient/plut_carneades.html. 

27. J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, p. 116. 
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28. Renewed interest in Pythagoreanism goes back at least to a contemporary of Cicero, P. 
Nigidius Figulus, and the religious aspects of Pythagoreanism took off seriously with the 
influence of Apollonius of Tyana (2 BCE—98 CE) and Moderatus of Gades (c. 50-100 CE). 

29. We have a short summary of his teaching, the Handbook, and a hefty volume of his 
discourses with students, copied down by one of them, Arrian. 

30. A tantalizing hint that philosophers were active in Athens is provided by the story in 
Acts 17 that “some of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers” brought Paul to the Areopagus in 
order to hear what he had to say. 

31. Hermetica, tr. B. Copenhaver, Cambridge, 1995. 

32. Tr. M. L. D’Ooge, New York, 1926, reprint 1972. 

33. Tr. G. J. Toomer, Princeton, 1998. 

34. See http.//www.anchist.mq.edu.au/272/Diogenes%200f%200enoanda.html for pictures 
of the site. 

35. Tr. A. S. L. Farquharson, 2 vols., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 

36. The Neoplatonic Writings of Numenius, tr. K. Guthrie, Lawrence, Kans.: Selene, 1987. 

37. Tr. J. Dillon, Oxford, 1993. 

38. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, pp. 237ff. 

39. Also the author of the essentially Stoic Meditations. 

40. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, pp. 247ff. 

41. Galeni Opera Omnia, C. G. Kuhn, Leipzig, 1821-1833, reprint Hildesheim: Olms, 
1965, comprises 22 hefty volumes. Not all of these works have been re-edited since the early 
19th century, and only a minority are translated into English. Daremberg’s 1856 translation into 
French is the most complete into any modern language. 

42. There is a story behind the appellation “bishop of Rome.” Hippolytus was engaged in a 
theological controversy with Callistus; when Callistus was elected pope (bishop of Rome) in 
217, the supporters of Hippolytus rallied and elected him as bishop of Rome, or if you like, 
“antipope.” In 222, Callistus died and was succeeded by Pontianus, and Hippolytus was recon- 
ciled to the Church. Both Hippolytus and Pontianus were exiled to Sardinia by the emperor 
Maximinus Thrax, who was less friendly to Christians than his predecessor. They died in exile, 
and today Hippolytus (Hippolyte), Callistus (Calixte), and Pontian are counted as saints by the 
Church, the two exiles as martyrs. 

43. We could mention particularly Cassius Longinus (c. 213-273) who went on to teach in 
Athens, where he taught Porphyry, before Porphyry went to Rome to study with Plotinus. 
Longinus subsequently became counselor to Queen Zenobia of Palmyra in her revolt against 
the Romans, for which he was executed. 

44. Fora list of the works of Porphyry translated into English, see the bibliography. 

45. The surviving speeches of Themistius fill three volumes, and his surviving commentar- 
ies on Aristotle fill several more. 

46. Eunapius is bound with Philostratus in the Loeb series. 

47. His commentary on the Carmen Aureum, an introduction to philosophy, and some 
fragments of his work On Providence are extant. 

48. His Satyricon, or De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii et de septem Artibus liberalibus 
libri novem, was much read and admired during the period when Western European univer- 
sities were being organized. It has been mainly forgotten since, and no modern translation is 
available. 

49. Thérapeutique des maladies helléniques, 2 vols., ed. & tr. P. Canivet, Paris: Cerf. 
2000-2001. Theodoret is also known for his works in church history, commentaries on books 
of the Bible, and a work on Divine Providence. 

50. The commentaries of Olympiodorus on Alcibiades I and Gorgias give a good idea of 
philosophical instruction in his period. 
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51. See Christian Wildberg, “Philoponus,” in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
2003, http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/philoponus. 

52. See K. Corrigan & M. Harrington, “Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite,” Stanford Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy, 2004, http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/pseudo-dionysius-areopagite. 

53. We hear of one Stephen of Alexandria who taught philosophy in Constantinople during 
the reign of Heraclius, Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism, p. 88. 

54. Tatakis, Byzantine Philosophy, p. 65. 

55. Lemerle, p. 281. 

56. Anna Comnena’s Alexiad recounts this story; see Tatakis, pp. 169-171. 

57. A. Preus, Aristotle and Michael of Ephesus on the Movement and Progression of Ani- 
mals, Hildesheim: Olms. 1981, pp. 2-21. 

58. Dmitri Gutas, Greek Thought, Arab Culture: The Greco-Arabic Translation Movement 
in Baghdad and Early Abbasid Society. New York: Routledge. 1998. 

59. Dermot Moran, “John Scottus Eriugena,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2004, 
http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/scottus-eriugena (accessed August 28, 2006). 

60. Bernard Suzanne, “Quoting Plato: Stephanus References,” 2004, http://plato-di- 
alogues.org/faq/faq007.htm. 


ABDERA. ‘ABdnpa. A city in northern Greece (Thrace), not far from the 
current border between Greece and Turkey, 40°57'N 24°59'E. Populated by 
refugees from Persian expansion, it was repeatedly taken by the Persians and 
became a leading member of the Delian League. Leucippus, Democritus, 
Protagoras, Anaxarchus, and Hecataeus were Abderites, as was Anacreon, 
the poet. Abdera was totally leveled by the Turks in their retreat from the 
area in the early 20th century; only the foundations of the ancient buildings 
remain. #640 in Hansen & Nielsen 2004. 


ABSTRACTION. The Greek term is aphairesis, d@aipeoic, an abstract 
noun built on the verb aphairein, to take away—for example, to draw blood. 
Aristotle introduces a technical sense of the term to refer to separating out by 
thought something that is not (for him) ontologically separable. He uses the 
term in this sense primarily for mathematical attributes (e.g., Metaphysics 
X1.3, 1061a29ff.). 


ACADEMIC. In the context of this dictionary, “Academic” means a philos- 
opher who is a member of, or primarily associated with, Plato’s Academy. 


ACADEMIC SKEPTICISM. See ACADEMY; SKEPTIKOS. 


ACADEMY. AxodrpE10. Plato’s school in Athens, established some years 
after the death of Socrates (383 BCE?) in a location that had previously been 
used as a wrestling school. (At Lysis 203, Socrates is represented as walking 
from the wrestling school at the Academy to the wrestling school at the 
Lyceum.) The school was in a sacred grove of olive trees (Thucydides 
11.34), respected by the Spartans when they invaded Attica. The grove was a 
public space; Plato acquired a small garden in the vicinity, presumably in- 
cluding a building, and possibly the gymnasium of the Academy; discussion 
and instruction occurred in any of these places, collectively called “the Acad- 


” 


emy. 
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After the death of Plato, his nephew Speusippus seems to have inherited 
the private property and to have taken over the role of Scholarch. In 339 
Xenocrates was elected Scholarch, and Polemon in 314. Polemon was suc- 
ceeded by Crates, Arcesilaus, and Lacydes, then a series of people of whom 
we know little but their names. With Crates, the Academy became less dog- 
matic and more skeptical, reading Plato’s dialogues as models of avoiding 
definitive conclusions in philosophical discussions. 

The olive grove that had been respected by the Spartans was cut down by 
Sulla to aid in his siege of Athens (86 BCE); he destroyed or severely 
damaged the gymnasium and other buildings that may have comprised the 
physical structure of the Academy at that time. We do not know the extent of 
the physical reconstruction of the Academy that might have occurred in 
subsequent years, or just where Platonic instruction was offered. To a consid- 
erable degree, the word “Academy” became metaphorical or an idea of a 
school, more than a particular physical place. 

Cicero tells, in his Academica, how matters stood in his student days. 
Philo of Larissa was formally Scholarch, but was visiting Rome at the time 
of the Sullan invasion. He remained in Rome, and Cicero studied with him 
there before going to Athens. Another of Philo’s students, Antiochus of 
Ascalon, had philosophical disagreements with Philo (recounted by Cicero) 
and is said by Numenius to have “founded another Academy.” Cicero stud- 
ied with Antiochus in Athens in 79 BCE but does not talk about the physical 
location of that instruction. 

The next snapshot of Platonic instruction in Athens comes from 66/7 CE, 
when Plutarch of Chaeronea (46-c. 122 CE) studied Platonism with a 
philosopher named Ammonius. Although Plutarch did a great deal to revive 
interest in Platonism, he seems to have favored his native Chaeronea as the 
home of his Platonic circle. 

Another snapshot comes from 176 CE, when the emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius endowed four chairs of philosophy (as we would say) in Athens: Platon- 
ism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism. A philosopher named At- 
ticus seems to have been the first occupant of that chair. Certainly by this 
time, and probably already by the time of Cicero, “Academic” philosophy 
had come to mean the intellectual tradition stemming from Socrates and 
Plato, not owing allegiance to Aristotle, Epicurus, or Zeno of Citium. 

In that sense, Academic philosophy seems to have continued in Athens, 
with a notable revival in the 5th century CE, until 529 CE, when the Platonic 
school of Athens was closed by order of the emperor Justinian. Heirs of the 
Academic tradition continued teaching for another century in Alexandria. 
For Academic Skeptics, see SKEPTIKOS. 
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ACCIDENT, ACCIDENTAL. One philosophical definition of “accident” 
(unrelated to ordinary English usage) is a “non-essential attribute” of some- 
thing. Essential attributes are those that are included in the definition of a 
species—having a long nose is an essential attribute of the elephant—but if a 
particular elephant has a saddle, then having a saddle is one of that ele- 
phant’s accidents. This is an Aristotelian distinction; he calls non-essential 
accidents symbebékota. “Accident” is derived from the Latin equivalent of 
“symbebékos.” In the context of causal explanations, some events, or some 
descriptions of events, are described as kata symbebékos, or “accidental.” 

In Physics II, Aristotle distinguishes a class of “accidental” events that he 
attributes to “luck” (tyché) and a larger class that he attributes to to automa- 
ton, which we may translate as “the automatic” or simply “chance.” A lucky 
event is one that a person would have chosen if he had known—like meeting 
“accidentally” with someone who owes you money, and the person actually 
has money along, or buying a lottery ticket “‘at random” and actually winning 
a prize. An event attributed to to automaton is a random event that according 
to some description occurs contrary to expected regular processes. If you 
happen to be washing your face when an eclipse of the moon occurs, neither 
event is causally connected to the other; they are correlated kata symbebékos. 

Epicurus speaks of symptomata, characteristics of bodies attributed as a 
consequence of particular perceptual relations to those bodies (Letter to He- 
rodotus, 72). These would be “accidental” in approximately the same sense. 


ACCOUNT. See LOGOS. 


ACRAGAS. Axptyac, Agrigentum, Agrigento, Girgenti (Sicilian). Town on 
the south coast of Sicily, 37°19’N 13°35'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #9. 
Home of Empedocles and of Gorgias’ student Polus. 


ACTUALITY. “Actualitas” is a Latin word invented in the medieval period 
to translate Aristotle’s energeia and entelecheia. Since “actus” is the past 
participle of “agere,” (to do, impel), originally actualitas was not a bad 
translation. “Actuality” has come to have something of a static connotation, 
and energeia is definitely dynamic, so “activity” would be a better transla- 
tion. Aristotle lays out his theory of energeia in Metaphysics IX.6-9. 


ADDITIONAL PREMISE. See PROSLEPSIS. 
ADEIMANTUS OF COLLYTUS. Adéipavtoc. Older brother of Plato, a 


major participant in the Republic. See Nails, The People of Plato, 2-3. Col- 
lytus was a deme of Athens, south of the Acropolis. 
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ADELON. ‘Adniov. Unclear, non-evident. (Privative a plus délon, clear). 

Anaxagoras says, “Phenomena are a glimpse of the adéla” (B21). For the 

Epicureans, adéla are those things that exist but cannot be directly per- 

ceived, only demonstrated on the basis of observation—for example, the 

void. Academic Skeptics were accused of making everything non-evident. 
See also PHAINOMENON; SKEPTIKOS. 


ADIAPHORA. A5d1GQopa. Indifferents. (Phora, that which is carried; prepo- 
sition dia, through, across; diaphora, things that are carried across, things 
that are different; plus privative a, indifferent). According to orthodox Stoic 
doctrine (Zeno), anything that does not directly contribute to virtue (areté) is 
“indifferent.” Thus life, health, pleasure, beauty, wealth, strength, and so on 
are “indifferents” since any of them can contribute to vice (kakia) as well as 
to virtue (areté). But then some Stoics distinguish within the class of “indif- 
ferents” some things that are “preferred” (life, health, etc.) from other things 
that are “dispreferred” (death, illness, etc.), Diogenes Laertius 
VII.101-105. 


ADIKIA. Adixia. (Diké, justice; plus privative a.) Injustice. According to 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics V, if a person does something wrong, know- 

ing that it is wrong, that person does an unjust act. If, on the whole, the 

person prefers to do unjust acts than just acts, that person is an unjust person. 
See also DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE. 


ADRAMYTTIUM. Adpaptttiov. Now Edremit, on the Ionian coast of Tur- 
key, not far from the island of Lesbos, 39°35'N 27°01'E, Hansen & Nielsen 
2004 #800. Diodorus of Adramyttium (1st BCE Academic) came from 
there. 


ADRASTUS OF APHRODISIAS. ‘Adpaotoc. (2nd CE.) Peripatetic phi- 
losopher who wrote on the arrangement of Aristotle’s writings and on the 
Aristotelian system, cited by Simplicius. His commentary on Plato’s Ti- 
maeus is quoted by Porphyry, and his commentary on the Categories by 
Galen. He is cited by the mathematician Theon of Smyrna for his contribu- 
tions to harmonics. Stephanus of Byzantium notes the name Adrastus of 
Philippi as a Peripatetic philosopher—this may or may not have been the 
same person. 
See also APHRODISIAS. 


ADUNAMIA. Advvania. Incapacity, lack of a dynamis; impossibility, either 
physical or logical. Aristotle Metaphysics V.12, 1019a29. 
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ADUNATON. Adbvatov. Impossible, physically or logically; absurd, as at 
Aristotle Physics IV.8, 216b12. 


AEDESIA. Aidcoia. Fifth-century CE Alexandria Neoplatonist. Related to 
Syrianus, she married Hermeias and was the mother of Ammonius and 
Heliodorus. She accompanied Heliodorus to Athens to study with Proclus; 
when she died, at great age, Damascius eulogized her. 


AEDESIUS. Aidéotoc. (d. 355 CE.) Neoplatonist, student of lamblichus in 
Apamea, he taught in Pergamon. His students there included Eusebius of 
Myndus, Maximus of Ephesus, and the future emperor Julian. We have his 
biography in Eunapius’ Lives of the Sophists. 


AEI., Agi. Temporally everlasting; always, in contrast to usually. Heraclitus’ 
book apparently began, “This Jogos existing always people fail to understand 
both before they have heard it and once they have heard it” (DK B1). Aristo- 
tle complains (Rhetoric U1.5, 1407b11) that this is ambiguous: does “al- 
ways” modify “existing” or “fail to understand”? 


AELIAN (CLAUDIUS AELIANUS). (2nd-3rd CE.) A popular and prolific 
author who taught rhetoric; when he gets philosophical, it tends to be Stoic. 
See his On the Nature of Animals, tr. G. McNamee, 2011; Historical Miscel- 
lany, tr. N. G. Wilson, Loeb 1997. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


AELIUS ARISTIDES. (117-181 CE.) Greek orator afflicted with a mysteri- 
ous disease; his Sacred Discourses recount his many attempts to discover a 
cure, revealing a great deal about the practice of medicine (éatriké) and 
paramedicine in the 2nd century CE. His ideas were subjected to a critique by 
Sextus Empiricus; see D. Kardimas, Sextus Empiricus against Aelius Aris- 
tides, 1996. 


AENEAS OF GAZA. Aiveiac. (d. c. 518 CE.) Neoplatonist convert to 
Christianity, he studied with Hierocles of Alexandria and was a contempo- 
rary of Procopius of Gaza. A dialogue, Theophrastus, and some letters are 
extant and have been published. He rejects some typically Platonic positions 
in favor of Christian views—for example, he rejects the pre-existence of the 
soul and the everlastingness of the material world. 

See also DAMASCIUS OF DAMASCUS; GAZA; ZACHARIAS (SCHO- 
LASTICUS, BISHOP OF MITYLENE). 
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AENESIDEMUS. Aivnoisnuoc. (Ist BCE.) Academic Skeptic. Born in 
Crete, trained as a Skeptical Academic, and by Philo of Larissa, he broke 
with the Academy when it became more dogmatic and less skeptical. Aene- 
sidemus moved to Alexandria and founded his own school, claiming Pyr- 
rho as its inspiration. He is the author of the 10 “tropes” or ways of arguing 
to skeptical conclusions, preserved in Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyr- 
rhonism, and elsewhere. See R. J. Hankinson, The Sceptics, 1995; R. Bett, 
Pyrrho, 2000. 
See also SKEPTIKOS. 


AER. Ax. Air, the fundamental material for Anaximenes and Diogenes of 
Apollonia, is also assumed by them to be the basis for life and intellection. 
This idea was ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Clouds but continued to be 
influential through the “pneumatic” theory of the soul (psyché) and the idea 
that the aithér or pure upper air is the abode of divine beings. 


AESARA OF LUCANIA. Aiodpa. (4th or 3rd BCE.) Woman Pythagorean 
author of On Human Nature, quoted by Stobaeus [.49.27. Part of the quota- 
tion: “Human nature seems to me to provide a standard of law and justice 
both for the home and for the city.” Lucania was a territory in southern Italy 
north of Croton. 

See also WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


AESCHINES (ATHENIAN ORATOR). (389-314 BCE.) Included here 
mainly for disambiguation from the two following. Several of his orations 
are extant. He supported peace with Macedon in opposition to Demosthenes; 
when Demosthenes won that dispute, Aeschines moved to Rhodes where he 
opened a school of rhetoric, then to Samos. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


AESCHINES OF NEAPOLIS. Aioyivns. Student of Melanthius of 
Rhodes, he shared leadership of the Academy with Charmadas and Clitom- 
achus around 100 BCE. Noted by Cicero De Oratore 1.11 and Diogenes 
Laertius I1.64. 

There were many municipalities named “Neapolis” in ancient Greece—it 
means “New City”—the one we know as “Naples” is the most famous. 


AESCHINES OF SPHETTUS. Aioyivyg. (c. 425-c. 350 BCE.) Student of 
Socrates, he wrote several Socratic dialogues; we know most about his 
Alcibiades and his Aspasia. Publius Aelius Aristides (2nd CE) quotes exten- 
sively from the Alcibiades, and a significant passage is included in Oxyrhyn- 
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chus papyrus #1608. Socrates challenges Alcibiades’ preparation for a politi- 
cal life, showing him that he does not know what he needs to know; Alcibi- 
ades weeps. 

The Aspasia is cited by Athenaeus, Plutarch, and Cicero. (The bits are 
available in Gabriele Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae, 
1991). Socrates recommends that he send his son Hipponicus to Aspasia to 
learn politics, arguing that women may have the same abilities as men. 

Aeschines was present at the death of Socrates. He is included in Diogenes 
Laertius’ Lives. 

Sphettus is a deme (political subdivision) of Athens, so this Aeschines is 
sometimes known as “Aeschines of Athens.” 


AETIUS. (c. 100 CE.) A rather shadowy doxographer, reconstructed by 
Hermann Diels in the 19th century; the reconstruction has been criticized by 
Jaap Mansfeld. Diels-Kranz credit “Aetius” as the source for many of the 
fragments and testimonia printed in their Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. A 
treatise sometimes attributed to him is included in the corpus of the works of 
Plutarch of Chaeronea; called the Placita, it is a summary of opinions of 
various philosophers, relying extensively on the work of Theophrastus. 
Those who are unsure of the attribution call the author “Pseudo-Plutarch.” 
Somewhat similar passages occur in Stobaeus, attributed to the same source 
by Diels. See J. Mansfeld, “Doxography of Ancient Philosophy,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


AFFECTION. See PATHOS, PATHE. 
AFFINITY. See O/JKEIOSIS. 


AGAPIUS. Aydatoc. Sth—6th CE Neoplatonist in Athens when Marinus of 
Neapolis was Scholarch, after Proclus. John Lydus may have heard him 
lecture on Platonism in Constantinople (see BYZANTIUM) in 511; Chris- 
todorus in On the Disciples of the Great Proclus writes that “Agapius is 
assuredly the last but the first of all.” See Suda, Agapios; John Lydus, De 
Mag. MI.26. 


AGATHIUS SCHOLASTICUS. AyaGias cyoAaotikds. (532-582 or later 
CE.) Government official, poet, and historian of part of the reign of Justin- 
ian. He is the source of the story of the closing of the school of Athens in 
529 CE and includes brief comments about some of the other philosophers 
active during the period of his History. See J. D. Frendo, Agathias: The 
Histories, 1975. 
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AGATHOBULUS OF ALEXANDRIA. (c. 125 CE.) Cynic, teacher of 
Demonax and Peregrinus Proteus. Jerome’s Chronicle lists him as one of 
the main philosophers during Hadrian’s reign, with Plutarch of Chaeronea 
and Oenomaus of Gadara. Lucian (Demonax 3 and Death of Peregrinus 
17) adds a bit more information about him. 


AGATHON. Aya8ov. Good. The primary form (eidos) in Plato’s Republic. 
For Aristotle, one of three general objects of pursuit, along with kalon and 
hédyn. While hédyn clearly means “pleasurable,” the distinction between 
agathon and kalon is not clear cut. Kalon has more of a connotation of 
“beauty” or “nobility,” and agathon has a connotation, in some contexts, of 
exchange value. The standard word for “gentleman” in Athens in Aristotle’s 
day was “kalokagathos,” someone who was both kalos and agathos. 
See also KALOKAGATHIA. 


AGENT INTELLECT. Nous poiétikos. Notc nomtikéc. In De Anima III, 
Aristotle distinguishes between the passive aspect of mind (nous), capable 
of accepting information from the senses, and the active aspect of mind, 
capable of creating concepts and initiating intelligent action. It is characteris- 
tic of ancient Greek philosophy to use the idea of mental activity to describe 
the nature of God. From Xenophanes through the unmoved mover 
(akinéton kinoun) of Aristotle to the God of the Stoics, God is an active 
mind. 


AGNOSTOS. ‘Ayvootoc. Unknowable, unknown. For Protagoras, questions 
about the gods were too difficult and life too short. That line of thought leads 
to Skepticism, which teaches that you cannot even be confident that knowl- 
edge is possible. 

Although most ancient Greek thinkers had confident positive theologies, 
in later Greek philosophy negative theologies appeared more frequently. 
Such theologies asserted that God is beyond comprehension, knowledge, and 
description; somehow, saying that God is beyond being is taken to be quite 
different from saying that God does not exist. 

In another sense, Socrates in the Theaetetus (202b) points out that if you 
define knowledge as analysis of complexes into simples, then the simples 
themselves are unknowable. 


AGRAPHOS NOMOS. ’Aypagos vopoc. Unwritten law; “convention” in the 
legal sphere. Plato’s Eleatic Stranger in the Statesman 295a equates “un- 
written law” with ancestral customs; at Nicomachean Ethics VIII.13, 1162b, 
Aristotle distinguishes between two kinds of justice: unwritten and legislat- 
ed. In modern legal parlance, de facto law. 
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AGREEMENT. See HOMOLOGIA, HOMOLOGOUMENOS. 


AGRIPPA THE SKEPTIC. Aypizzac. (1st CE.) He is the author of the five 
“tropes” that are said to establish the impossibility of certainty. Sextus Em- 
piricus presents the tropes in Outlines of Pyrrhonism; Diogenes Laertius 
ascribes them to Agrippa. See J. Barnes, The Toils of Skepticism, 1990. 


AIDIOS. Aidioc. Everlasting. In principle, this word is used for unending 
time, rather than timelessness, though ancient philosophers were no more 
careful about this distinction than more recent thinkers. In some cases, the 
word means “permanent”—for example, a permanent monarchy, Aristotle, 
Politics V.1, 1301b27—but Aristotle also applies it to the celestial spheres, 
in Metaphysics XII, which he takes to be necessarily everlasting. 

See also AEI. 


AIDOS. Aidac. Shame, modesty, respect for others. In the Protagoras, Pro- 
tagoras says that Zeus endowed human beings with a sense of justice and 
shame to enable them to cooperate with each other and survive in a hostile 
world. In the Charmides, Charmides suggests that “shame” is the basis of 
temperance; Socrates replies that temperance is always good, but sometimes 
“shame” is not good. In the Micomachean Ethics 11.7, 1108a32, Aristotle 
says that it is not a virtue, but there is a mean with respect to the emotion of 
shame. 

Ta aidoia, ta aidoia, is the standard term for both male and female private 
parts. 


AION. Aidv. In early Greek thought, an individual person’s life-span, or 
“age.” Parmenides suggests a contrast between time (chronos) and the time- 
lessness of being, to which he applies the word aidn. Thus the word comes to 
mean “timeless eternity” (Plato, Timaeus 37d); in that guise it plays an 
important role in Neoplatonism. 


AIR. See AER. 


AISTHESIS. AioOnoc. Perception, sensation. Pre-Socratic thinkers tended 
to suggest materialist theories of perception—for example, streams of parti- 
cles from the perceived item to the sense organ. Theophrastus wrote a book, 
On the Senses, intended to present and critique the views of earlier philoso- 
phers; he suggests that there are two general sorts of pre-Socratic theories: 
those that suppose that “like is known by like” (Empedocles is a good 
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example of someone who held this sort of theory), and those who suppose 
that contrast is essential for perception—as Theophrastus sees it, Anaxago- 
ras counts as having this sort of theory. 

Plato analyzes aisthésis rather carefully in the Theaetetus, ostensibly to 
refute the claim that “knowledge (epistémé) is perception,” but effectively 
constructing a theory that allows perception to contribute to knowledge. 
“Knowledge is not in the perceptions, but in putting together an account 
(syllogismos) about them” (186d). 

Aristotle attempted to develop the conceptual structure of the understand- 
ing of perception further in the De Anima and Sense and Sensible Objects. 
His definition of aisthésis is reception of the sensible form without the mat- 
ter. This reception is done by the various sense organs, which can be under- 
stood as possessing a proportionality or logos of the material elements that 
permits the required receptivity. 


AITHER. AiOyp. “Ether.” In early Greek thought, including the poets, aithér 
is the purer air breathed by the gods on the mountaintops, or the realm of 
light in the heavens. For Aristotle, aithér is the “fifth element” after earth, 
water, air, and fire; it is the material substrate of astronomical entities, and it 
naturally moves in a circle. It is also, for Aristotle, the medium for the 
transmission of light. And he suggests some sort of affinity between aithér 
and pneuma, the special material instrument of the soul (psyché) in his 
Generation and Movement of Animals (GA I1.6; MA 10). 


AITHIOPS OF PTOLEMAIS. Ai®tow. (3rd BCE.) According to Diogenes 
Laertius, a student of Aristippus I in the Cyrenaic school. The name might 
indicate that he was a black African: Aristotle’s description of aitiopes is that 
they are black (History of Animals III.9). There is a chronological difficul- 
ty—the town was named after Ptolemy III Euergetes, 246-222 BCE, and 
Aristippus I died in 356 BCE. On the other hand, the town existed since the 
6th century BCE; it was just renamed, so Diogenes could be referring to the 
new name of Aijthiops’ hometown. It is not far from Cyrene, 
32°42'N 20°57'E. 


AITION, AITIA. Aitiov, aitia. Responsibility, cause. In legal contexts, this 
word means “legal responsibility.” Aristotle adopts the word to designate the 
answers to his four sorts of demand for explanation. What is it? What is it 
made out of? What brought it into being? What is it for? Aristotle’s account 
of explanation differs in several ways from modern philosophy of science 
accounts. For one thing, it is meant to be close to ordinary language explana- 
tions and thus needs to accommodate explanations appealing to intention and 
choice (proairesis) on the one hand and to luck (tyché) and chance on the 
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other (see, e.g., Physics IT). For another, Aristotle regularly allows simultane- 
ous parallel explanations, appealing to matter and movement (kinésis) as 
one sort of explanation of some state of affairs, and at the same time allowing 
a teleological and formal explanation of the same state of affairs. He reso- 
lutely resists reductionist accounts, in particular the sort of explanation called 
“mechanical” since the 16th century. 

See also ARCHE; EIDOS, EIDE; TELOS. 


AITION AUTOTELES. Aitov adtotedc. Complete cause. In Stoic philos- 
ophy, this phrase is roughly equivalent to “sufficient condition.” (Auto, self; 
plus telés, final; “complete in itself.”’) 


AKATALEPTON. AxatéAnntov. In Stoic epistemology, non-cognitive, as 
applied to sensory impressions received when one is in an abnormal state, for 
example, being mentally ill or under the influence of drugs. In ordinary 
Greek, “incomprehensible.” (A, privative; plus kata, down; plus /épton, 
grabbed; “not grabbed down.’’) 


AKINETON. Axivytov. Unmoved, immovable. According to Parmenides, 
Being is “unmoved, immovable.” In the Timaeus, Plato says that earth is 
akinétotaté, “most immobile” (55e1), though in another way the cosmic 
deities are immobile (40b3), in the sense that they are changeless other than 
their circular movement. 


AKINETON KINOUN. Axivytov Kwodv. Unmoved mover. Aristotle pur- 
sues that thought a bit and argues that the ultimate cause of the entire uni- 
verse is the akinéton kinoun, the “unmoved mover” (Metaphysics XII1.6; 
Physics VIII.6). In fact, Aristotle distinguishes three senses of akinéton, 
totally incapable of being moved, moved with difficulty, or movable but not 
currently in motion (Phys. V.3, 226b). The “unmoved mover” is of course 
immovable in the first sense, not the sort of thing that could be moved at all, 
since non-spatial. 


AKOLASIA, AKOLASTOS. Axoiacia, aKdAaotoc. Licentiousness, intem- 
perance, the vice opposed to séphrosyné. The word literally means “uncor- 
rected, undisciplined.” Socrates uses that implication to good effect in ar- 
guing with Callicles in the Gorgias (505b ff.): Callicles wants to pursue 
unlimited bodily pleasures, but also wants to remain “in control,” and thus 
not akolastos. When Socrates makes him aware of the incompatibility of 
these goals, Callicles tries to break off the discussion. 
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Aristotle discusses sOphrosyné and akolasia in Nicomachean Ethics 
I.10—12. The akolastos intentionally pursues bodily pleasures to excess. He 
notes that the word is also applied to undisciplined children; where it occurs 
with that usage, English translators typically use the word “naughty” in that 
place. (Kolastos means punished, corrected.) 


AKOLOUTHEIN, AKOLOUTHIA. AxohovOsiv, GKoAov8ia. To follow; 
consequentiality, logical consistency. 


AKOUSMATA, AKOUSMATIKOI, Axovouata, &Kovopatikot. Literally, 
things heard; eager hearers. The word akousmata is applied to a group of 
somewhat mysterious Pythagorean sayings apparently learned and studied 
by new initiates to the Pythagorean way of life. The word akousmatikoi is 
applied to those initiates. 

See also ANDROCYDES; HIPPASUS OF METAPONTUM; 
MATHEMATIKOI. 


AKRA, AKRON. ‘Axpa, dxpov. Extremity. This term is used in geometry to 
speak of the ends of a line, for example; in everyday conversation, the ends 
of the fingertips. Atomists talk about the “extremities” of atoms that touch 
each other. Aristotle uses akra of the “terms” of a syllogism; akroi is also 
used of the best people, somewhat as we say “tops” in English. 


AKRASIA, AKRATEIA, AKRATES. Axpoocia, axpate, aKpatis. “Akra- 
teia” appears to be an alternative spelling of “akrasia.” “Lack of power, 
debility, lack of self-control.” The akratés is the person who exhibits a lack 
of control. The word is used of physical disability in the Hippocratic cor- 
pus; in Plato’s Timaeus (86d) the word is used for a propensity for sexual 
overindulgence and is described as a physical disease. Similarly male and 
female homosexual intercourse are attributed to akrasia at Laws I, 636c. The 
idea of akrasia fits readily into Plato’s psychology, since he represents the 
soul (psyché) as divided into parts that could be in conflict with each other— 
think of the Phaedrus charioteer struggling and perhaps failing to control 
the horses. 

Aristotle discusses akrasia at length in Nicomachean Ethics VII.1-11. 
Since akolasia is the vice of excess related to the virtue séphrosyné, one 
might wonder whether akrasia and akolasia are really the same thing, distin- 
guished only by the fact that the akolastos is honest about what he is doing, 
while the akratés tries to make excuses for his behavior. Aristotle tries to 
make a space for akrasia by arguing that some who profess good intentions 
might really not have control over their actions in all circumstances. He 
makes that point partly by arguing that people do not always consciously 
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mean what they say—they might be mouthing the words without really 
grasping their import, like the person who recites the verses of Empedocles 
when he is drunk (EN VII.3, 1147b12). He also compares the condition of 
people who suffer from “beastliness” (thériotes)—they lack control over 
their actions to the point where they do things that human beings would not 
normally even want to do. 

The akratic person, Aristotle believes, entertains practical syllogisms that 
have inconsistent conclusions, then acts on one while professing belief in the 
other. For example: “Eat sweet things—this chocolate cake is sweet—eat this 
cake” and “Do not eat things that are not healthy—this chocolate cake is not 
healthy—do not eat this cake” and then proceeds to eat the cake, while 
professing to believe, intellectually, the second syllogism. 

Aristotle calls people who, as we say, “lose their temper” akratic in a 
qualified sense (EN VIL.4, 6); it may be reasonable to be angry with some- 
one, but not to the extent of taking a poke at him. 

See also PRACTICAL SYLLOGISM. 


ALBINUS. AAfivoc. (2nd CE.) Platonist living in Smyrna, student of 
Gaius the Platonist and teacher of Galen. He wrote an extant short essay, 
Introduction to Plato’s Dialogues, dividing the dialogues into logical, criti- 
cal, physical, and ethical, and mentions the division of dialogues into tetralo- 
gies. He recommends starting by reading the Alcibiades (1), Phaedo, Repub- 
lic, and Timaeus. At one time the Didascalicus, now ascribed to Alcinous, 
was attributed to him. See J. Reedy, tr. The Platonic Doctrines of Albinus, 
1992; J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 


ALCIBIADES. Two dialogues in the Platonic corpus are named after this 
famous student of Socrates. The First Alcibiades (A\x1B1d57¢ a’) was never 
questioned in antiquity, and indeed was regarded as an excellent first di- 
alogue to read. It was called into question by F. Schleiermacher in 1836, and 
since that time there has been a division of opinion about it. Socrates address- 
es the young Alcibiades concerning his obvious political ambition; he makes 
it clear that the young man does not know nearly as much as he thinks he 
knows, particularly about justice and the governance of the polis. In order to 
be fit to rule, one must know himself; Socrates proposes that he is in a 
position to make him know himself, and Alcibiades should study with him. 
The Second Alcibiades (AhxiB1d5n¢ B’) is generally regarded as the prod- 
uct of a later Academic. Socrates encounters Alcibiades on his way to pray; 
Socrates argues that it is better not to ask the gods for anything, because we 
do not know whether we are asking for something that is good for us, or bad. 
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ALCIBIADES. AAkiBiddns. (c. 450-404 BCE.) Student of Socrates, Athe- 
nian statesman. He appears in the Protagoras, Symposium, and two di- 
alogues (not necessarily authentic) named for him, Alcibiades | and 2. He is 
mentioned in the Gorgias and Euthydemus. His relationship with Socrates is 
examined also by Xenophon (Mem. 1.2, 12-28, 39-47). Thucydides 5-8 
and Xenophon Hellenica 1—2 are two of the most important primary sources 
for his place in the history of Athens. Since he was prominently both close to 
Socrates and a traitor to Athens, many have supposed that the vote for exe- 
cuting Socrates was at least partly influenced by the desire to punish the 
teacher for the sins of the student. 


ALCIDAMAS. Adktddpac . (4th BCE.) Sophist. An extant composition, On 
the Sophists, praises extemporaneous speech and by implication attacks the 
contemporary Isocrates. (See J. V. Muir, Alcidamas, 2001). Aristotle criti- 
cizes his style in Rhetoric III.3. He is perhaps most famous for saying “God 
has made all people free, nature has made no one a slave.” See J. Dillon & T. 
Gergel, The Greek Sophists, 2003. 

See also DOULOS, DOULEIA. 


ALCINOUS. Adkivovc. (2nd CE.) Author of the extant Didascalicus, a 
handbook of Platonic philosophy. At one time this text was attributed to 
Albinus (known as a teacher of Galen), but that attribution has been dis- 
proved. J. Dillon, tr., Alcinous, the Handbook of Platonism, 1993. 


ALCIPHRON. Adkigpov. (2nd CE?) Sophist. There is a collection of 116 
fictional letters presenting a wide range of characters expressing their opin- 
ions on a wide range of subjects, ascribed to Alciphron as author. It is a tour 
de force of epistolary fiction. The letters are available online. 


ALCMAEON OF CROTON. Adkuaiov. (c. 570-490 BCE.) Some believe 
that Alcmaeon was an early member of the Pythagorean school. If that is so, 
he is unusual in his focus on biology and medicine (iatrike). He believed that 
health depends on a balance of various “powers” (dynameis) in the body. He 
seems to have been the first in the Greek philosophical tradition to attribute 
cognition to the brain, and he developed an early version of the argument for 
immortality of the soul (psyché) which appears in Plato’s Phaedrus at 245, 
that the soul is the ultimate cause of change, and the ultimate cause of change 
cannot itself be destroyed. See C. Huffman, “Alcmaeon,” Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy. 
See also CROTON. 
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ALETHEIA, AdyOeua. Truth. Parmenides divided his poem into the Way of 
Truth and the Way of Opinion; the Way of Truth tells of “what is” while the 
Way of Opinion tells what people believe. Protagoras, in contrast, in a book 
that might have been called “The Truth,” wrote, “Human beings are the 
measure of all things, of what is, that it is, and of what is not, that it is not.” 
Plato sides with Parmenides in closely associating alétheia with Being, 
while Aristotle favors a more syntactical definition of truth in Metaphysics 
IV. 

In the Hellenistic period, philosophers sought a “canon” (Kanon, standard) 
or criterion (kritérion) of truth. Epicurus argued that perceptions 
(aisthéseis), preconceptions (prolépseis), and feelings (pathé) are criteria of 
truth. For Epicurus, the primary feelings involved are pleasure (hédoné) and 
pain (lypé); the perceptions are either immediate individual perceptions or 
generalizations based on perception. Epicurus believed that immediate per- 
ception is infallible. “Preconceptions” or prolépseis are crucially important 
to the epistemological position, since they are the general notion of a particu- 
lar kind of experience; for example, we may have a preconception of body, 
or of space, or of number, making possible experience of a particular kind. 

The Stoics attempted to distinguish between cognitively reliable and cog- 
nitively unreliable perceptions; correct prolépseis make some perceptions 
cognitively reliable. There are significant discussions of these issues in Cice- 
ro’s Academica and Sextus Empiricus Against the Professors. 

Since /éthé is forgetfulness, alétheia is lack of forgetfulness. 


ALEXANDER OF AEGAE. AdéEavipoc. (1st CE.) Peripatetic, student of 
Sosigenes of Alexandria, tutor of the emperor Nero. According to Simpli- 
cius, he wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s Categories and De Caelo (In Cat. 
10.20, 13.16; In De Caelo 430.29-32). Aegae was a town, now an archaeo- 
logical site, near the town of Aigeira, halfway between Corinth and Patras, 
38°9'N 22°21'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #229. 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS. Adééavopoc. (2nd to 3rd CE.) Alex- 
ander was appointed to a chair of Peripatetic philosophy, possibly in Ath- 
ens, by the emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla between 198 and 209. 
Alexander wrote extant commentaries on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics 1, Top- 
ics, Metaphysics, Meteorologica, and Sense. His extant “original” works 
include On the Soul, Problems, On Fate, and others. Regarded as the most 
reliable commentator on Aristotle in subsequent centuries, his works (includ- 
ing many now lost) were often incorporated into the commentaries of others. 
See Dorothea Frede, “Alexander of Aphrodisias,” in Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy. 
See also APHRODISIAS. 
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ALEXANDER OF LYCOPOLIS. (3rd—4th CE.) Egyptian philosopher who 
attacked Manicheism. It is not possible to tell from the nature of his attack 
on dualism whether he was a Christian or a Platonist. Lycopolis is in the 
Nile Delta, the same town that Plotinus came from, 31°5’N 30°57. See J. 
Mansfield, tr., An Alexandrian Platonist against Dualism, 1974. 


ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. (356-323 BCE.) Aristotle’s most famous 
student. Philip II of Macedon, Alexander’s father, engaged Aristotle as Al- 
exander’s tutor in about 343 BCE; the teacher—student relationship seems to 
have lasted only a year or two. When Alexander became king after the death 
of his father in 336, he moved fairly quickly to consolidate his hold over 
Greece; in his peace treaty with Athens, apparently one of the terms was that 
Aristotle, not a citizen of Athens, would be permitted to open a school in that 
city. While Alexander was a warrior, not a philosopher, the effect of his 
conquests was the opening of the Middle East to Greek ideas—and Greece to 
Middle Eastern ideas—with many important consequences over the next 
thousand years. Primary ancient sources for Alexander include Arrian, 
Anabasis Alexandri; Diodorus Siculus; Plutarch: Alexander and On the 
Fortune of Alexander. 


ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. AdéEavdpog 6 TloAviotmp. (2nd—Ist 
BCE.) Author of Successions of Philosophers, a major source for Diogenes 
Laertius, and a work on Pythagoreanism, a source for Diogenes’ account of 
that philosophy. He also wrote On the Jews, bringing together a wide variety 
of sources on this topic. See O. Romanov, “Alexander Polyhistor,” Internet 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. “Polyhistor” is a nickname, meaning a person 
who does many investigations. 


ALEXANDRIA. 31°12'N 29°55’E, on the Mediterranean coast of Egypt. 
Founded by Alexander the Great, it became the capital of the Ptolemaic 
tulers of Egypt. They made it the home of the famous Museum (Museion) 
and Library, center for scientific and philosophical investigation from the 
late 4th century BCE until the martyrdom of Hypatia in 415 CE. Philosophi- 
cal teaching in Alexandria was revived by Hermeias toward the end of the 
5th century; his successors Ammonius and Olympiodorus continued his 
teaching, instructing John Philoponus, a Christian commentator on Aristo- 
tle, and others, who continued a Christian philosophical tradition until the 
city was taken by a Muslim army in 641. 

See also NEOPLATONISM. Here are some of the philosophers and philo- 
sophically important people in this dictionary associated with Alexandria: 
AGATHOBULUS OF ALEXANDRIA; AMMONIUS HERMIAE; AM- 
MONIUS SACCAS; APOLLONIUS OF RHODES; ARISTARCHUS OF 
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SAMOS (SAMOTHRACE); ARISTO OF ALEXANDRIA; ARIUS DIDY- 
MUS OF ALEXANDRIA; ASCLEPIADES OF ALEXANDRIA; ASCLEPI- 
ODOTUS OF ALEXANDRIA; CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA; DIO OF 
ALEXANDRIA; ERASISTRATUS; ERATOSTHENES; EUCLID OF 
ALEXANDRIA; EUDORUS OF ALEXANDRIA; HELIODORUS OF 
ALEXANDRIA; HERAISCUS OF ALEXANDRIA; HERO OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA; HEROPHILUS OF CHALCEDON; HIEROCLES OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA; HORAPOLLON; ISIDORE OF ALEXANDRIA; MENELAUS OF 
ALEXANDRIA; OLYMPIODORUS (1); OLYMPIODORUS (2); PHILO 
OF ALEXANDRIA; POTAMO OF ALEXANDRIA; SOSIGENES OF 
ALEXANDRIA; SOTION OF ALEXANDRIA; STEPHANUS (STEPHEN) 
OF ALEXANDRIA; THEON OF ALEXANDRIA. 


ALEXINUS OF ELIS. AAs€ivoc. (4th to 3rd BCE.) Dialectician, successor 
of Eubulides, noted for his critique of Zeno the Stoic, using parodies of 
Zeno’s arguments. When he tried to start his own school in Olympia (50 km 
away) the students revolted. 

See also ELIS. 


ALGOS. ‘Ahyos. Pain of body or mind. The more frequently used word is 
lypé. The denizens of Plato’s Cave (Republic VII.515c8) experience algos 
when forced to look at the light. 


ALIENATION. Allotridsis, GAXotTpimoic. Estrangement. In Stoic philoso- 
phy, the opposite of oikeidsis, oixeimoic, appropriation. 


ALLEGORIA. AdAnyopia. Speaking in such a way as to be interpreted other 
than literally; interpretation of speech or text other than literally. Agoreuein 
is to speak in the assembly, or generally to give an important speech; allos is 
other, so combined it means to say something importantly different. 

Plato’s image of the Cave in the Republic is usually referred to as an 
“allegory,” and in general most readers take his “myths” to be allegorical in 
character. But he does not use the word “allégoria’; he uses the word hypo- 
noein (Rep. II, 378b—d; cf. Laws III, 679c). Plutarch explicitly gives allegor- 
ical interpretations, and later authors followed his lead in the interpretation of 
literary and philosophical texts. Cf. Epistle to the Galatians 4:24. 

See also MYTHOS. 


ALLEGORY. See ALLEGORIA. 
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ALLOIOSIS. A)X0iwotc. Qualitative change, that is, the same entity becom- 
ing qualitatively different while remaining the same entity (see Physics V.2, 
226b1). One of Aristotle’s examples is a person getting a tan. In De Anima 
II.5, 417b15, Aristotle distinguishes two senses: from absence to presence of 
a quality, and change of the hexis (condition) and physis (nature). Allos is 
“other”; the -osis suffix implies making something. 


ALTERATION. Alteration is another term for qualitative change. Alloidsis 
is Aristotle’s standard word for qualitative change; heteroidsis occurs only a 
couple of times. 

See also KINESIS; METABOLE. 


AMBIGUITY. See AMPHIBOLIA. 


AMBROSE (AURELIUS AMBROSIUS). (d. 397 CE.) Bishop of Milan, 
he wrote, for example, On the Duties of Priests, applying Ciceronian ethics 
to the clergy. As a theologian and religious writer with excellent skills in 
Greek, he was instrumental in converting classical learning to the uses of 
Christianity. The works of Ambrose are readily available online. 


AMEINIAS. (6th-Sth BCE.) According to Diogenes Laertius, he was a 
Pythagorean and a teacher of Parmenides. 


AMELIUS. ApéAtoc. (3rd CE.) Neoplatonist, student of Numenius of Apa- 
mea and Plotinus. He functioned as a secretary to Plotinus, making copious 
notes of his teachings; he wrote several works of his own that do not survive 
except as reports in later writers. At the death of Plotinus, he moved to 
Apamea in Syria. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. (325/330-after 391 CE.) Roman soldier 
and historian who wrote (in Latin) a history of Rome from 96 to 378, but 
only the part from 353 to 378 is extant. He mentions some of the philoso- 
phers functioning in that 25-year period, for example, Asclepiades the Cyn- 
ic, Maximus of Ephesus, and others. It is available online. 


AMMONIUS HERMIAE. Aunovioc. (c. 440—c. 520 CE.) Scholarch of the 
Neoplatonist school in Alexandria, he focused attention on the works of 
Aristotle. Ammonius was the son of Hermeias, who had studied with Syria- 
nus in Athens, and Aedesia. Ammonius was in turn the teacher of Olympi- 
odorus, Damascius (the last Scholarch in Athens), John Philoponus, and 
Asclepius. There are extant commentaries by Ammonius on the Categories, 
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On Interpretation, and Prior Analytics. The commentaries on Aristotle by 
Asclepius and Philoponus reflect his teaching. See D. Blank, “Ammonius,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


AMMONIUS OF ATHENS. Aunovioc. (1st CE.) Platonist, teacher of Plu- 
tarch of Chaeronea. Plutarch praises him for his knowledge of Aristotle, so 
some have thought that he was a Peripatetic. Athenaeus refers to a book on 
altars and sacrifices and a book on Athenian courtesans by ““Ammonius’”; one 
or both might be by him. 


AMMONIUS SACCAS. Appaviog Latics. (c. 175-242 CE.) He has been 
given the title of “the first Neoplatonist.” The teacher of Plotinus, Clement, 
and Origen, he tried to synthesize the teachings of Plato and Aristotle with 
the religious and philosophical teachings from the cultures with which he 
was familiar. The denomination “Saccas” comes from his study of philoso- 
phy in India—either he was an Indian of the clan of Gautama Buddha, or it 
was given to him as an honorific. 


AMPHIBOLIA. AugiBodia. Ambiguity. (Bolé, throw; with the prefix am- 
phi-, both; “throw both ways.”) Chrysippus wrote extensively on the varie- 
ties of ambiguity. According to Galen, he distinguished eight different kinds 
of ambiguity, some of them developments of Aristotle’s distinctions be- 
tween synonymy, paronymy, and homonymy in the Categories, but some of 
them are interesting observations of the ways in which the Greek language 
can be abused. In the Poetics (25, 1461a25) Aristotle notes the use of ambi- 
guity in poetry using the word amphibolia. 


AMPHICLEIA. (3rd—4th CE.) Student of Plotinus. She married Ariston, 
the son of Iamblichus. (Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 9.) 


AMPHIPOLIS. Amphipolis was a town in Macedonian Greece, 
40°49’'N 23°51'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #553. One of the military cam- 
paigns in which Socrates fought was at Amphipolis. Demetrius, student of 
Plato and Hermagoras, a 3rd BCE Stoic, came from this place. 


ANACHARSIS THE SCYTHIAN. (6th BCE.) As chronicled by Diogenes 
Laertius, he came to Athens and became the friend of Solon and was notori- 
ous for his sharp comments on Athenian mores. “In Athens, the wise speak 
and the fools decide.” “The vine has three leaves—first is pleasure, second 
drunkenness, third repentance.” Herodotus (IV.76) says that he was the only 
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remarkable person to emerge from the area around the Black Sea. The Cyn- 
ics regarded him as an important forerunner of their way of doing philoso- 
phy. See J. F. Kindstrand, Anacharsis, 1981. 

Scythia was the territory known today as the Ukraine, plus the part of 
southern Russia near the Caucasus. 


ANAGKE, ANANKE. Avéyxn. Necessity. Early Greek philosophy is regu- 
larly concerned with what happens of necessity, and to a lesser extent, what 
necessarily does not happen. Anaximander asserts that things that come to 
be perish again into the indefinite “by necessity” (f. 1); for Parmenides, 
“mighty Necessity” holds Being in the bonds of limits (f. 8, line 30); Leucip- 
pus says, “Nothing happens at random, but everything happens for a reason 
and by necessity” (f. 2). 

In Plato’s Timaeus, Timaeus’ mythic cosmology is divided into three 
sections, the works of reason (logos), the works of anagké, and the coopera- 
tion of reason and necessity. The “anagké” section features the receptacle 
(hypodoché), the space-time continuum or the ground of otherness of sensi- 
bilia. It is important to recognize that for Plato in the Timaeus, the “neces- 
sary” is not the predictable and orderly, but the unpredictable and disorderly, 
which becomes orderly only when subjected to the ordering of mind (nous) 
and reason. 

Aristotle distinguishes simple (haplos) necessity from conditional (ex 
hypotheseds) necessity. Those processes are simply necessary that always 
happen in the same way: astronomical processes would be a good example. 
But most natural processes do not always happen in the same way. These can 
be understood by looking at how and to what degree they serve some end. 
For example, the growth of teeth in such animals as dogs and cats is “condi- 
tionally” necessary, since their teeth enable them to get their nutrition, and 
without them they would not be able to survive. Both of these senses of 
necessity are contrasted with the “forced” (biaion), where a process thwarts 
some natural end (Physics IV.8, 215a3). This “unnatural” necessity actually 
accords more with the most frequent popular uses of the term anagké; in non- 
philosophical contexts, “necessity” is usually “dire” and contrary to inclina- 
tion and desire. 

While we may see the fragment of Leucippus cited above as an anticipa- 
tion of the modern concept of “mechanical” necessity, neither Plato nor 
Aristotle has much time for what we would call “mechanical” necessity. 

Epicurus, however, takes seriously the atomist assertion of universal cau- 
sality and attempts to make room for “free will” by asserting that there is 
some element of randomness in the movement of the atoms, a “swerve,” that 
gives some room for human self-determination. 
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The Stoics asserted an absolutely universal determinism; everything that 
happens, happens of necessity, to such a degree that when everything that 
can happen has happened, it all happens again, in exactly the same way. In 
later antiquity, the debate turned on the concept of “fate.” 

See also HEIMARMENE. 


ANAGOGE. Avayoyy. Literally, “bringing up.” (Ana, up; plus agégé, bring- 
ing.) So in Aristotle, Meteorology 11.2, 355a15, the sun “draws up” mois- 
ture. But Aristotle also uses it in a logical sense, going back to first principles 
(Posterior Analytics 11.3, 90a37). 

See also ANALYSIS; EPAGOGE. 


ANALOGIA. Avaioyia. Proportion, analogy. (Ana, up; plus /ogia, reckon- 
ing.) Mathematically, an analogia is an equality of ratios (Jogoi). Aristotle 
applies proportionality to the idea of justice in Micomachean Ethics V3, 
where he distinguishes discrete from continuous proportions, geometrical 
from arithmetic. Aristotle also speaks of different “unities”: one in number, 
one in species, one in genus, and analogically one (Metaphysics V.6, 
1016b30). 

In Epicurean and Stoic epistemology, analogy is one of the ways that 
concepts arise from perception (aisthésis) (Diogenes Laertius VII.53, X.32). 
Cicero argues that the range of our application of the word “good” comes 
from an application of analogy, a thought that might well go back to Aristo- 
tle, EN 1.6, 1096b28. 


ANALOGY. See ANALOGIA. 


ANALYSIS. Avédvoic. Loosening, resolving, reduction, solution of a prob- 
lem. (Ana, up; lusis, freeing.) In Generation of Animals 1.18, 724b18, Aris- 
totle speaks of the waste product of an unnatural “analysis” in the body; but 
more normally, analysis is one of the objectives of logical investigation (e.g., 
Posterior Analytics 11.5, 91b13). 


ANAMNESIS. Avéuvyoic. Recollection. (Ana, up; plus mnémé, memory.) 
Plato’s Socrates, especially in the Meno, Phaedo, Phaedrus, and by impli- 
cation Timaeus, uses the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis to argue 
that human knowledge is made possible by experiences of truth (alétheia) 
that souls have between lives. Since the empirical world is not true (not real), 
it can at best remind us of whatever reality and truth we experienced between 
lives. Such “recovered memories” may enable us to gain some provisional 
understanding of sensory experiences, but the objective is to recover as much 
as possible of the original experience of reality. Aristotle uses the word 
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without the freight, for example in Nicomachean Ethics I1.10, when he says 
that we enjoy odors because they remind us of things we have taken pleasure 
in, for example food. 


ANAPODEIKTON. Avanddeixtov. Unproven, indemonstrable, inconclu- 
sive. (Deikton, shown; apo, from; privative an; thus “unshown-from.”) Aris- 
totle talks of the “unproven” opinions of experienced people as valuable 
evidence in ethical contexts (Nicomachean Ethics V1.11, 1143b12). In the 
Prior Analytics, he notes that some syllogisms are “inconclusive” (e.g., II.1), 
and Chrysippus follows that usage and develops it for the propositional 
calculus for which Stoic logicians are famous. 


ANAXAGORAS OF CLAZOMENAE. Avogéaydpac. (c. 500-428 BCE.) 
Though born in Ionia, Anaxagoras moved to Athens in the 460s where he 
became the personal friend and advisor of Pericles. In about 434 he was 
accused of impiety, and was forced to return to Clazomenae. He was notable 
for his scientific investigations: investigating a meteorite, he concluded that 
at least some of the astronomical bodies had to be earthy in character; ob- 
serving fossils of shellfish on the tops of hills he concluded that the sea must 
have covered that land at some time. Anaxagoras had a rather unique cosmo- 
logical theory: all sorts of materials are infinitely divisible, and there is a 
portion of everything in everything. A cosmic Mind (nous) sets up a rotation, 
a vortex (diné) that tends to separate out similar materials, giving rise ulti- 
mately to the various things that we see in the universe. Both Plato and 
Aristotle complain, in different ways, about Anaxagoras’ failure to give an 
account of complex entities, so we might conclude that his focus is on the 
generation of basic materials. See D. Sider, The Fragments of Anaxagoras, 
1981; P. Curd, “Anaxagoras,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

Clazomenae (KAaCopevat) was about 20 miles west of Smyrna (Izmir) on 
the Ionian coast of what is now Turkey. It was also the home of a predecessor 
of Anaxagoras, Hermotimus. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #847. 


ANAXARCHUS OF ABDERA. Avééapyoc. (c. 380—c. 320 BCE.) Ato- 
mist, follower of Democritus, with Pyrrho accompanied Alexander of 
Macedon to the East. As reported by Diogenes Laertius, he may have 
influenced the development of Skepticism. 

See also ABDERA. 


ANAXILAUS OF LARISSA. (1st BCE.) A Pythagorean and physician, he 
was banished from Rome in 28 BCE by Augustus for practicing magic. 
Pliny the Elder cites him for his writings on the properties of minerals and 
herbs and several “magic” tricks. 
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ANAXIMANDER OF MILETUS. Avaéiyavdpoc. (c. 610-545 BCE.) He 
wrote a prose book that seems to have been primarily geographical in intent, 
but the book began with cosmological speculations, and it was those that 
captured the imagination of some of his successors. Theophrastus quoted a 
bit of his text, and that quotation was later preserved by Simplicius. Anaxi- 
mander said that the origin of everything is the apeiron, or “indefinite,” and 
all the “heavens and universes” come to be from it, and ultimately necessari- 
ly return to the indefinite. “For they give justice and reparation to each other 
according to the arrangement of time.” Anaximander believed that the earth 
is cylindrical in shape, that we live on one of the “flat” (or rather a bit 
concave) surfaces, and that the earth is in the middle of the universe because 
there is no reason for it to go anywhere else. See Dirk Couprie, “Anaximand- 
er,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also MILETUS. 


ANAXIMENES OF LAMPSACUS. Avaéwévye. (c. 380-320 BCE.) Rhet- 
orician and historian, opponent of Isocrates, he is widely credited with writ- 
ing the Rhetoric to Alexander included in the Aristotelian corpus. He wrote a 
history of Greece and accompanied Alexander on his campaigns, writing a 
history of those events. Fragments of these works have been edited and are 
available online. 


ANAXIMENES OF MILETUS. Avaéweévye. (c. 585-528 BCE.) Younger 
contemporary of Anaximander, he envisioned the world as enclosed by a 
membrane full of air. He seems to have thought that the contents of the world 
are all derived somehow from air (aér), by condensing into water, and then 
solidifying. He is quoted as saying, “As our soul, being air, rules and holds us 
together, so breath and air encompass the whole universe” (DK 13b2). He 
thought of the earth as flat and thin, held up by the air like a floating leaf. 
See D. W. Graham, “Anaximenes,” Jnternet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also MILETUS. 


ANDREIA. Avépsia. Courage, literally “manliness.” (Anér, andros is gen- 
dered “man.”) Analyzed by Socrates in Plato’s Laches and Protagoras, and 
by Aristotle in both the Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics. In the Repub- 
lic courage is the signature virtue of the guardian class; Plato clearly be- 
lieves that a wide range of behaviors belong under this general title. Aristotle 
in contrast believes (in the Nicomachean Ethics at least) that it is first and 
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foremost a military virtue exhibited on the field of battle, though his com- 
ments in the Politics (e.g., 1.12, 1262a21) indicate the possibility of a more 
nuanced theory. 


ANDROCYDES. Pythagorean of uncertain date BCE. Fragments of his 
work On Pythagorean Symbols are present in quite a few later works. It is a 
major source, ultimately, for the Pythagorean way of life. He thought of the 
akousmata as puzzles or allegories. Some refer to him as physician to Alex- 
ander of Macedon. 


ANDRONICUS OF RHODES. Avépovucoc. (1st BCE.) Peripatetic and 
Scholarch. Andronicus is credited (Plutarch, Sulla 26) with editing the 
works of Aristotle, putting them in their current arrangement. He is other- 
wise said to have been the teacher of Boethus of Sidon, Peripatetic commen- 
tator, and his successor as Scholarch. See Andrea Falcon, “Andronicus of 
Rhodes,” supplement to “Commentators on Aristotle,” Stanford Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy. 
See also RHODES. 


ANEPIKRITOS. Avenixpitoc. Undecidable, in a fundamental sense. (Kritos, 
decided or decidable; epi, on; privative an.) The Skeptics argued that there 
was no ground or basis for judging . . . anything. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


ANGEL. Angelos (yyeXoc) in classical Greek is simply a “messenger.” The 
translators of the Septuagint adopted the word to avoid using the word 
daimon, a word with far too much pagan freight. Incidentally, Aristotle 
remarks at Progression of Animals 11, 711al, that the representation of 
Erotés (cupids) with two legs, two arms, and two wings is biologically im- 
possible, unnatural. That would hold for the standard representation of angels 
as well. 


ANIMA. Latin translation of psyché, “soul.” 
See also DE ANIMA. 


ANIMAL. See ZOE, ZOON, ZOOLOGY. 


ANNICERIS. Avwvikepic. According to Diogenes Laertius, he ransomed 
Plato from pirates who had captured him on his way home from Sicily. Some 
say that Dionysius of Syracuse sold Plato to slavers, whence he was bought 
“by friends.” See A. S. Riginos, Platonica, 1976, pp. 86ff. 

See also ANNICERIS OF CYRENE. 
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ANNICERIS OF CYRENE. Awvixepic. (c. 300 BCE.) Cyrenaic, student of 
Parabates, colleague of Hegesias. Although Diogenes Laertius says that he 
was the one who ransomed Plato, that is chronologically impossible if it is 
true as the Suda says that he lived at the time of Alexander of Macedon. 
Diogenes Laertius also says that he was the teacher of Theodorus the Athe- 
ist (11.98). Fragments of his philosophy indicate that he was a hedonist, like 
other Cyrenaics. 
See also CYRENE. 


ANOMIA,. Avouia. Lawlessness. Plato, Republic TX, 575a, notes the “law- 
lessness” of the “tyrannical” constitution. (Nomos is “law.’’) 


ANTECEDENT CAUSE. See PROEGOUMENON AITION. 


ANTHROPOS. ‘AvOpwnoc. Human being. This word is often translated 
“man,” but it must be recognized that anthropos is gender neutral; the gen- 
dered word for “man” would be anér, avip. 


ANTIKOPE. Avtixorn. Collision (striking against). In Epicurean physics, a 
collision of atoms. If all the atoms were moving in the same direction at the 
same speed to start with, why are they moving in all directions today? Two 
reasons: first, the swerve, second, collisions. 

See also PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


ANTIOCH. Avtioyeta. Hellenistic, Roman, and medieval city, now known 
as Antakya, in southern Turkey near the Mediterranean coast and the border 
with Syria, 36°12’N 36°9’E. “Antiochus” was, in mythology, son of Hera- 
cles, and a fairly popular name throughout antiquity. The city was named by 
Seleucus—who acquired this part of Alexander’s conquests—after his 
father. As the capital of the western part of the Seleucid kingdom and an 
access point from the Mediterranean to the East, it was something of a 
magnet for commerce and intellectuals. For example, Erisistratus practiced 
medicine here before moving to Alexandria. It became a center for Chris- 
tian intellectuals, starting with St. Luke. 


ANTIOCHUS OF ASCALON. Avtioyos 6 AoKxadavioc. (c. 130-c. 68 
BCE.) He studied with the Stoic Mnesarchus and with Philo of Larissa in 
the Academy. He broke with Philo at about the time of Sulla’s invasion of 
Athens; after that, he set up his own “Academy” where he taught Cicero in 
79 BCE. See J. Allen, “Antiochus of Ascalon,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 

See also ASCALON. 
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ANTIPATER OF CYRENE. Avtizatpoc. (4th BCE.) Student of Aristip- 
pus in the Cyrenaic school. According to Cicero (Tusculan Disputations 
v.38) he was blind, and when some women bewailed the fact, he responded, 
“Do you think the night can furnish no pleasure?” 

See also CYRENE. 


ANTIPATER OF TARSUS. Avtizatpoc. (c. 200—c. 130 BCE.) Head of the 
Stoic school in Athens between Diogenes of Babylon and Panaetius. He 
defended Stoic principles against the Skeptical attacks of Carneades. 

See also TARSUS. 


ANTIPATER OF TYRE. Avtizatpoc. (1st BCE.) He taught Stoicism to 
Cato in Rome. 
See also TYRE. 


ANTIPHASIS, ANTIPHANAT. Avtigacic, &vtipavat. Contradiction, that 
is, a contradictory pair of propositions; to contradict. (Literally, saying 
against, saying the opposite.) Cf. Metaphysics IV.7, 1011b23. 

See also LAW OF NON-CONTRADICTION. 


ANTIPHON (OF ATHENS). Half brother of Plato who recounts the con- 
versation between Socrates, Parmenides, and Zeno in the Parmenides. 


ANTIPHON (OF RHAMNOUS?). Avtigd@v. (c. 479-411 BCE.) Sophist 
who may or may not be the same person as the Athenian orator Antiphon of 
Rhamnous. One or more individuals with the name Antiphon attempted to 
square the circle; interpreted dreams and offered psychotherapy; wrote a 
book On Truth, extant in fragmentary form; wrote and published forensic 
speeches (several are extant); wrote plays; and was convicted of complicity 
with the oligarchy and executed in 411 (thus the death date cited). 

Antiphon the Sophist (author of On Truth) contrasts nature and convention 
(physis and nomos), defending the thesis that convention or law is repres- 
sive, but by nature all human beings are free and in principle equal; it is law 
that makes people unfree and unequal. Some think that those sentiments are 
inconsistent with the known oligarchical political stance of Antiphon of 
Rhamnous. See R. Kent Sprague, ed., The Older Sophists, 2001; Dillon & 
Gergel, The Greek Sophists, 2003, pp. 133-202. Rhamnous is a deme of 
Athens. 


ANTISTHENES OF ATHENS. Avtio8évye. (c. 440-370 BCE.) Some take 
him to be the founder of the Cynic school of philosophy. He is said to have 
studied first with Gorgias, then with Socrates. Antisthenes was notable for 
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wearing exceedingly ragged and dirty clothing to demonstrate his disdain for 
material things. Philosophically, he emphasized the centrality of virtue 
(areté). Antisthenes was the teacher of Diogenes of Sinope, who has a better 
claim to be the first Cynic. Some of Antisthenes’ ideas reappear in doctrines 
of the older Stoics. See J. Piering, “Antisthenes,” Internet Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 


ANTONINUS. (4th CE.) Neoplatonist, son of Eustathius and Sosipatra, 
he ran a school in Canopus, Egypt. An older contemporary of Hypatia, he 
avoided confrontation with the Christians. His life is chronicled by Euna- 
pius. 


AOCHLESIA. Aoyhnoia. Unperturbedness, the goal of life according to 
Speusippus and the Epicureans. Ochlésis is “disturbance.” 
See also ATARAXIA. 


AORISTON. Aoptotov. Indefinite. Horos is a boundary or limit. In the Poli- 
tics (III.1) Aristotle mentions “indefinite” terms of office, for example. In 
Stoic logic, the word is used of a sentence with an indefinite article as subject 
or predicate. 

See also LOGIKE. 


APAMEA. Azdueia, Apameia. City in northwest Syria, 35.418°N 36.398°E. 
Birthplace of Posidonius, Stoic philosopher; in the 2nd century CE, Numen- 
ius established a Platonic school of philosophy there that trained Amelius, 
an associate of Plotinus, and Iamblichus. Sopater came from there to study 
with Iamblichus in Athens. The school seems to have played a role in the 
translation of Greek texts into Syriac, part of the process of preserving Greek 
knowledge in the Islamic world. 


APATHEIA. And0e.w. Condition of being unaffected. For Aristotle, it is 
important that the mind (nous) is “unaffected,” in contrast to the sense or- 
gans, which are affected by external causes (De Anima III.4—-6). For the 
Stoics, pathé are unnatural physical processes that interfere with rational 
behavior; thus a condition of apatheia is much to be desired. 


APAXTA. Anaéia. Stoic term for “disvalue.” (Axia, worth; plus apo, away.) 
APEIRON. ‘Anzeipov. Literally, “without limit” or “without definition.” Peir- 


ar means “completion, decision.” Anaximander says that “the apeiron” is 
the origin of all things; Theophrastus understands him as meaning that the 
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apeiron is a material substrate that as yet has no characteristics. Some later 
writers took Anaximander as meaning that the apeiron is indefinitely ex- 
tended space and time. 

The idea of infinity in Greek philosophy took a large step forward in the 
5th century BCE with the paradoxes of Zeno of Elea. He argued, for exam- 
ple, that if space is infinitely divisible, one would have to make an infinite 
number of moves to go any finite distance, so motion is impossible. Melis- 
sus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus all seem to have believed 
the universe to be spatially infinite. 

Aristotle, in contrast, denied that the universe is spatially infinite. The 
Stoics accepted Aristotle’s finite universe but asserted an infinite void out- 
side the universe. Plato’s use of “limit” and “unlimited” (peras and apeiron) 
in the Philebus \ed to more elaborate conceptual structures based on this 
contrast in Neoplatonic philosophy. The identification of “the One” with the 
Form of the Good on the one hand and indefinite multiplicity with matter 
and absence of good on the other lends a negative evaluative slant to the 
concept of “indefiniteness” in some late Greek thinkers. 


APELLICON OF TEOS. Azedatcav. (2nd—lst BCE.) According to the 
story told by Strabo (XII.53), Apellicon was a Peripatetic book lover who 
had acquired the library of works by Aristotle and Theophrastus that had 
previously belonged to Neleus of Scepsis, a student of Theophrastus; this 
collection was confiscated by Sulla in 84 BCE, where it was put in the care 
of Tyrannion. Scholars of Aristotle like to blame Neleus, Apellicon, Tyran- 
nion, and others, including the bookworms in Neleus’ cellar, for bits of text 
they do not like, and they may occasionally be right about that. 
See also SKEPSIS, SCEPSIS; TEOS. 


APHAIRESIS. Agaipeoic. Abstraction. Aphairesis is an abstract noun built 
on the verb aphairein, to take away, for example to draw blood. Aristotle 
introduced a technical sense of the term to refer to separating out by thought 
something that is not (for him) ontologically separable. He uses the term in 
this sense primarily of mathematical attributes (e.g., Metaphysics X1.3, 
1061a29ff.). 


APHRODISIAS. Small classical city, now the village of Geyre, in south- 
west Turkey, 37°42'30”"N 28°43’25"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #1005. Sig- 
nificant architectural ruins remain. It was the home of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, one of the most significant Peripatetics of antiquity. In about the 
same time frame as Alexander, we hear of Adrastus of Aphrodisias, also a 
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Peripatetic. In late antiquity, when the classical schools were under threat 
from the Christians, Asclepiodotus of Alexandria opened a school in Aphro- 
disias where he instructed Damascius. 


APODEIXIS. Anoée1é1c. Exposition, demonstration, proof. (Deixis, show- 
ing; plus apo, away.) In Plato’s Phaedo, at 73a, Cebes asks Socrates for 
apodeixeis that the soul (psyché) has pre-existed this present life. In the 
Theaetetus 162e, it is contrasted with merely plausible arguments. For Aris- 
totle, the word tends to be used as a technical term for drawing a conclusion 
from true premises in a valid syllogism (Posterior Analytics 1.17, 81a40). 
The word also has this sense for the Stoics. 


APOGEGENEMENMA. Anoyeyevievo.. Developments; literally, things gen- 
erated from. An Epicurean term for emergent properties of concatenations 
of atoms (atoma). 


APOKATASTASTIS. Anoxatéiotacts. Restoration. (Kata-stasis is standing 
down; apo, away or again. Reestablishment.) In Stoic philosophy, the period- 
ic new beginning of the universe after the universal conflagration 
(ekpyrosis); in some Neoplatonic philosophers (notably Proclus), the reun- 
ion of the individual soul (psyché) with the World Soul; in the Christian 
philosophy of Origen, the reconciliation of all parts of the universe with 
God. 


APOLLODORUS OF ATHENS. Azoaiddmpoc 6 AOnvaioc. (c. 180—after 
120 BCE.) Student of Diogenes of Seleucia, Panaetius the Stoic, and Aris- 
tarchus of Samothrace, he lived in Alexandria, Pergamon, and Athens. 
His major work was the Chronicle, a history of Greece in verse, often cited 
by later writers. It is sometimes the source of information about early Greek 
philosophers. He also wrote On the Gods, a history of Greek religion, and a 
long essay on Homer’s “Catalogue of Ships.” Only fragments remain. 


APOLLODORUS OF SELEUCIA. Azo)Addapoc. (fl. c. 150 BCE.) Stoic, 
student of Diogenes of Seleucia. He wrote introductions to various aspects of 
Stoicism, often cited by Diogenes Laertius. The account of Cynicism in 
Diogenes Laertius VI may rely on his work. 

See also SELEUCIA. 
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APOLLODORUS THE EPICUREAN. (2nd BCE.) Head of the Epicurean 
school in Athens, he was the teacher of Zeno of Sidon (or Tarsus), who 
succeeded him as head of the school in about 100 BCE. He is said to have 
written a life of Epicurus and a collection of doctrines and many other books 
(Diogenes Laertius X.2, 26). 


APOLLONIUS CRONUS. (4th BCE.) A Megarian philosopher from Cy- 
rene. According to Strabo, he was the pupil of Eubulides and teacher of 
Diodorus Cronus (Strabo XIV.2.21, XVII.3.22; Diogenes Laertius II.111). 
“Cronus” is not a place-name but a nickname derived from Kronos, the father 
of Zeus and other Olympian deities, with the implication of “old fogy.” 


APOLLONIUS MOLON. Azoadoviog 6 Modav. (2nd—1st BCE.) Teacher 
of rhetoric in Rhodes, he counted both Cicero and Julius Caesar among his 
students. Two of his controversial claims: (1) the Delphic oracle did not say 
that Socrates was the wisest, because the form in which it is reported is 
incorrect; (2) the Jews are actually Egyptians (reported by Josephus, Against 
Apion). “Molon” may indicate a relationship with the general Molon of King 
Seleucus, who in turn may have taken on the name from the slogan of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae, “molon labe,” or “come and get it.” 
See also RHETORIKE. 


APOLLONIUS OF CHALCEDON. (2nd CE.) Stoic teacher of the Roman 
emperors Commodus and Marcus Aurelius. Marcus has nice things to say 
about him in Meditations. 

See also CHALCEDON. 


APOLLONIUS OF RHODES. Azodacvios ‘Pddtoc. (d. 247 BCE.) Alexan- 
drian poet, author of Argonautica, and head of the library and museum in 
Alexandria. An English translation of Argonautica is available online at 
Project Gutenberg. 

See also MUSEUM (MUSEION, Movosiov) AND LIBRARY OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA; RHODES. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. Azoadoviog 6 Toavets. (2 BCE-98 CE.) 
Probable founder of the Neopythagorean movement. His life and teachings 
are recorded in an extant work by Philostratus (English translation available 
at Livius.org); this work is so full of claims of miracles performed by Apol- 
lonius that modern scholars are tempted to discredit everything said in the 
book, leaving us with a legend rather than a person. Still, we know that he 
wrote on a range of subjects, including (apparently) some letters still extant, 
and that his writings were collected and copied at the command of the emper- 
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or Hadrian (76-138 CE), for wide distribution through the empire, so it is 
reasonable to believe that his thought was influential from the end of the Ist 
century through the 2nd century CE at least. Indeed, Hierocles (proconsul of 
Bithynia), in the 3rd century, was still arguing that Apollonius was better 
than Jesus Christ. Apollonius has continued to attract attention from occult- 
ists and mystics from time to time. Tyana (Tvava) is now an archaeological 
site in the Cappadocian region of Turkey; it was abandoned in the 10th CE. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. (fl. 50 BCE.) Stoic author of a work on Zeno, 
according to Diogenes Laertius (VII.1, 2, 6, 23, 28). It has been suggested 
that he was also the author of a work on female philosophers noted by 
Photius (Cod. 161). See Strabo 16.2.24. 

See also TYRE. 


APOLOGY. (Dialogue by Plato.) Representation of Socrates’ defense be- 
fore the Athenian jury. Socrates responds to the popular opinion that he is a 
Sophist by denying that he teaches for money and by claiming that Apollo, 
through the Delphic oracle, has directed him on his path of challenging 
claims to wisdom. Against the charge that he has corrupted the young, he 
argues that if so, he must have done it unintentionally, because he would not 
want to live among corrupt people; the charge of impiety, stated by his 
accusers as atheism, he refutes by pointing out his well-known claim to be 
guided by a daimonion, or divine being. Convicted by a relatively narrow 
margin and asked to name his alternative punishment, he suggests that the 
just punishment is state-supported free lunch for life, though he formally 
suggests a fine, paid for by his friends. He is sentenced to death by a greater 
margin than the first vote. See T. Brickhouse & N. D. Smith, Socrates on 
Trial, 1990. 

In Greek, an apologia is a defense, “explaining away.” Obviously Socrates 
does not “apologize” in the modern English sense. 


APOPHANSIS. Axnooavoi. “Saying from.” Declaration, proposition, asser- 
tion—a sentence with a truth value. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 1.2, 
72all. 


APOPHASIS, APOPHATIKOS LOGOS. Axnooaocic, amogatikds Ayo. Ne- 
gation, denial, negative proposition; cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics 11.15, 
64a15. “Saying away.” 


APOPROEGMENA. Anonponypéva. In Stoic philosophy, “things dispre- 
ferred.” Proegmena would be things preferred, leading things (“going ahead 
of’); apo in this case is “‘dis-.” 
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APORIA. Anopia. “No path”; puzzle. Poros is road or path. Socratic ques- 
tioning is designed to lead people to discover that they did not know what 
they thought they knew, that is, to an aporia. Socratic dialogues typically end 
in an aporia—we don’t have an account of friendship at the end of the Lysis, 
nor of courage at the end of the Laches, nor of knowledge at the end of the 
Theaetetus. Aristotle tends to attack an area of inquiry by gathering the 
various puzzles surrounding the topic, as well as the various opinions of 
“most people, or the wise, or most of the wise.” Generally Aristotle, unlike 
Plato’s Socrates, sooner or later proposes solutions to most or all of the 
puzzles posed at the beginning of the inquiry. For example, he poses a whole 
set of aporiai in Metaphysics II, then in XI proposes solutions. 


APOTELESMA. Anotéircopa. Literally, “completion”; Stoic word for the 
effect of causes. (Apo plus telos, end.) 


APPELATIVE. See PROSEGORIA. 
APPETITE. See EPITHYMIA. 


APPROPRIATE. The English word is used ambiguously to refer to two 
different Stoic concepts: kathekon, one’s moral duty, and oikeion, what is 
proper to oneself, one’s own. 


APULEIUS OF MADAURA. (c. 123-c. 180 CE.) Born in North Africa, 
M’Daourouch in modem Algeria, 36°4.6’N 7°49.2’E, he is most widely 
known for his novel, The Golden Ass (Metamorphoses). His more philosoph- 
ical works include “On the God of Socrates,” “On Plato’s Teachings,” and 
“On the Universe.” He is counted among the “middle Platonists.” Most of 
his works are readily available online; for philosophical assessment, see J. 
Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 


ARATUS OF SOLI. ‘Apatoc 6 Lodsvc. (c. 315-240 BCE.) Didactic poet, 
author of the extant Phaenomena. He studied with Menecrates in Ephesus, 
with Philitas in Cos, with Praxiphanes and Zeno of Citium in Athens, and 
knew Callimachus of Cyrene and Menedemus of the Eretrian school. From 
276 he was at the court of the Macedonian king Antigonus II Gonatas, 
where he wrote a (lost) poem commemorating Antigonus’ victory over the 
Gauls, and the Phaenomena. One might not today think of this poem as 
“philosophical,” but remember, Aristotle, among his writings, did the Mete- 
orologica, with very similar subject matter. 
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ARCESILAUS OF PITANE. ApxeoiAaoc. (c. 316-c. 241 BCE.) Student of 
Theophrastus and Crantor, Scholarch of the Academy after Polemon and 
Crates; he initiated the period of Academic Skepticism. Pitane was a city on 
the Ionian coast, across from the island of Lesbos, 38°55'41"N 26°56'14"E. 
See C. Brittain, “Arcesilaus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


ARCHE. Apyi). Origin, beginning, source, rule. Heraclitus says (f. 70), “Ina 
circle, the beginning (arché) and end are common.” Alcmaeon says (f. 2), 
“People are unable to connect the end with the beginning.” From an Aristote- 
lian point of view, the early Greek philosophers were seeking the “origin” of 
all things, for the most part the material origin. When Aristotle distinguishes 
the senses of the word, he begins from immanent starting points (the heart of 
a living being, for example) and external origins (the parents of the child, for 
example). In another sense, it means the ruling authority. Importantly, the 
basis on which something is known is the arché, so not only the material and 
moving causes are archai, but in a way all the causes, including formal and 
final (Aristotle, Metaphysics I1.1). 
See also AITION, AITIA. 


ARCHE KINESEOS. Apyi xwvioewc. The Aristotelian cause with which 

arché is most closely associated is the moving cause, since Aristotle’s most 

normal way of referring to it is arché kinéseos, or “beginning of movement.” 
See also KINESIS. 


ARCHEDEMUS. Apyédnuos. (fl. 140 BCE.) Stoic author of On Voice and 
On the Elements, according to Diogenes Laertius VII, who says he was from 
Tarsus. Plutarch (De Exilio 14) mentions an Archedemus who left Athens 
and went to Babylon to found a Stoic school. Archedemus is also mentioned 
by Cicero (Acad. Quaest. 1.47) and Seneca (Ep. 121). 


ARCHELAUS OF ATHENS (?). ApyéAaoc. (5th BCE.) He is thought to be 
a student or associate of Anaxagoras, mentioned most explicitly by Dio- 
genes Laertius (II.16, 17, 23) and Hippolytus (1.8). If he was indeed an 
Athenian, he was the first of the city to become a philosopher. His views 
include the opinion that mind (nous) is closely associated with air (aér), an 
idea going back to Anaximenes and shared with Diogenes of Apollonia. The 
“air” theory of the soul (psyché) and mind (nous) is put into the mouth of 
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Socrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds, suggesting that in the popular mind, 
Socrates was associated with one or both of these cosmologists at the time of 
the production of the play (423 BCE). 


ARCHIMEDES OF SYRACUSE. Apyum ne. (287-212 BCE.) Mathema- 
tician, scientist, and inventor. While not normally counted among the stan- 
dard “philosophers,” his theoretical mathematical work had, and in some 
ways continues to have, implications for theoretical physics and cosmology. 
His Sandreckoner, for example, presents a way of representing symbolically 
the number of grains of sand it would take to fill up the known universe (of 
his time), 8 x 10° in modern notation. He also significantly improved the 
accuracy of the calculation of z. His works are readily available online. 
See also SYRACUSE. 


ARCHYTAS OF TARENTUM. Apydtac. (Late 5th to mid-4th BCE.) Ar- 
chytas was a Pythagorean, roughly contemporary with Plato. As political 
leader of Tarentum, he rescued Plato from Dionysius IT of Syracuse in 361 
BCE. While it is difficult to know just how much of the work attributed to 
him is really his, it does seem clear that he made significant advances in 
mathematics and is a significant source of the “Pythagorean” aspects of 
Plato’s philosophy. See Carl Huffman, “Archytas,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 
See also MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. 


AREOPAGUS. ‘Apstoc mayo. A rocky hill near the Acropolis of Athens, it 
was (in principle) the meeting place of a supreme court during much of 
Athenian history. Aristotle notes that this court was an enduring oligarchical 
element in the Athenian constitution (Politics 11.12, 1273b39) and that Peisis- 
tratus, though a “tyrant,” responded to the summons of this court (Pol. V.12, 
1315b22). The Athénaion Politeia outlines its activities from the days of 
Solon until the late 4th BCE. Perhaps most famous for St. Paul’s sermon to 
this group, resulting in the conversion of Dionysius, we hear of philosophers 
summoned to explain themselves to this body. 


ARETE. Apytn. (4th CE.) Dedicatee of one of the books of Iamblichus. In 
351, her neighbors tried to get her thrown out of her home, but the emperor 
Julian went to Phrygia in person to help her. 
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ARETE. Apert. Virtue, excellence. The Sophists claimed to instruct their 
students in areté, which meant for them any teachable human excellence, but 
particularly those that would help their students to become social and politi- 
cal leaders. Skill in persuasion and public speaking, and techniques of leader- 
ship, were among their promised outcomes. 

Plato’s Socrates repeatedly challenged their practice and the assumptions 
upon which it rests, calling attention to the moral dimension of each conven- 
tional human excellence and of the general concept of human excellence. 
Although individual virtues are examined in one dialogue or another—tem- 
perance or moderation (sophrosyné), courage (andreia), piety (hosiotés), 
justice (dikaiosyné), wisdom (sophia)—they always seem to be systematical- 
ly interrelated, and most likely all dependent on wisdom, but a wisdom that 
often seems beyond the possibility of instruction. 

Aristotle, however, tries to provide individual accounts of the virtues (in 
Nicomachean Ethics YW—V) that hold out the possibility of successfully 
exhibiting some of the virtues without necessarily having them all. Many of 
the virtues are represented as a mean between extremes. For example, cou- 
rage is a mean between foolhardiness and cowardice, so it seems possible 
that someone might more or less hit the mark with some virtues and not with 
others. The Stoics return to the Socratic ideal with a vengeance, since they 
propose that there is a theoretical person who is completely wise (sophos) 
and consequently has a// the virtues—and no one else really has any of them, 
since when it comes to perfection, a miss is as good as a mile. 


ARETE OF CYRENE. Apyjtn. (fl. 5th-4th BCE.) Daughter of Aristippus, 
possibly his successor as head of the Cyrenaic school, teacher of her son, 
Aristippus II. The spurious Socratic Epistle 27 represents Aristippus advising 
her to go to Athens after his death. 

See also CYRENE. 


ARGUMENT. See LOGOS. 


ARIGNOTE. Aptyvotn. (c. 500 BCE.) Pythagorean, student (perhaps 
daughter) of Pythagoras and Theano. According to the Suda, she wrote a 
Bacchica and a Rites of Dionysus. A fragment attributed to her: “The eternal 
essence of number is the most providential cause of the whole heaven, earth 
and the region in between. Likewise it is the root of the continued existence 
of the gods and daimones, as well as that of divine men.” 


ARISTAEUS OF CROTON. (6th—Sth BCE.) Student of Pythagoras; ac- 
cording to Iamblichus, when Pythagoras died, Aristaeus succeeded him and 
married his widow. Fragments of a work on harmony were attributed to him. 
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ARISTANDER. (1st—2nd CE.) Proclus mentions a commentary on the 7i- 
maeus by him in his own commentary, book III. 


ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS (SAMOTHRACE). Apiotapyos. (c. 
310-230 BCE.) Astronomer and mathematician, he studied with Strato of 
Lampsacus in Alexandria. He asserted a heliocentric solar system (antici- 
pating Copernicus) and made a serious attempt to calculate the distance of 
the moon, sun, and stars from earth on the basis of careful observations, 
preserved in On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and the Moon. That he 
was not believed by other ancient scientists should not detract from his 
accomplishment. His works, translated by T. Heath in 1913, are now avail- 
able online. 
See also SAMOS. 


ARISTIPPUS OF CYRENE. Apiotinzoc. (c. 435-356 BCE.) Aristippus 
was a disciple of Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic school. As an ethical 
hedonist, Aristippus anticipated Epicurus. He was succeeded as Scholarch 
by his daughter Arete (probably the first woman to direct an ancient philo- 
sophical school) and his grandson Aristippus. The stories told about Aristip- 
pus in Diogenes Laertius II sound a bit like attempts to show dramatically 
that hedonism is a shameful theory, but some of them might nevertheless be 
true. See T. O’Keefe, “Aristippus,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also CYRENE; HEDONE, HEDYN. 


ARISTIPPUS OF CYRENE, THE YOUNGER. (4th BCE.) Grandson of 
the first Aristippus, son of Arete, some say that he was actually the founder 
of the school. He is called “Metrodidactus” because taught by his mother. 

See also CYRENAIC SCHOOL; CYRENE. 


ARISTO OF ALEXANDRIA. Apiotov. (1st CE.) Peripatetic. Strabo, his 
contemporary, says that he wrote a book on the Nile, as did Eudorus (not 
Eudorus of Alexandria, who lived a century earlier); the books were so 
much alike that they charged each other with plagiarism. Strabo XVI; Dio- 
genes Laertius VII.164. 


ARISTO OF CEOS. Apiotwv 6 Kéwe. (fl. c. 225 BCE.) Peripatetic, stu- 
dent of Lyco, who succeeded Strato as Scholarch. Aristo probably suc- 
ceeded Lyco. Cicero assesses him in De Finibus V.5. Diogenes Laertius 
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indicates that there was some dispute about whether some works were his or 
written by Aristo of Chios. Everything that remains of his work has been 
published by W. W. Fortenbaugh and W. White, 2006. 

See also CEOS. 


ARISTO OF CHIOS. Apiotav 6 Xioc. (Mid-3rd BCE.) Aristo was a Stoic, 
a student of Zeno of Citium. Aristo seems to have taken a hard line limiting 
philosophy to moral issues and favoring some Cynic positions. Diogenes 
Laertius 7.160—164 seems mainly interested in his baldness. 

See also CHIOS. 


ARISTOBOULUS THE PERIPATETIC. AptotoBovdoc. 2nd BCE? Aris- 
toboulus claimed that Jewish philosophy was older than Greek and was the 
source of much of Greek philosophy. He anticipated the attempt by Philo to 
synthesize Jewish and Greek thought. Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica VMI1.10, XIU.12; Historia Ecclesiastica V11.32, 17. 


ARISTOCLEA. See THEMISTOCLEA. 


ARISTOCLES. According to Diogenes Laertius IV, Plato’s actual given 
name; “Plato” was a nickname, dating to his days as a young wrestler. 


ARISTOCLES OF MESSENE. AptotoxAjjc. (1st CE.) Peripatetic, some 
think that he taught Alexander of Aphrodisias. Among his reported works is 
a history of philosophy, cited by Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica XIV, 
XV. 


ARISTOCREON. Aptotoxpéwv. (fl. 200 BCE.) Stoic, nephew of Chrysip- 
pus. Plutarch writes that he erected a bronze statue of his uncle with an 
inscribed verse (De Stoic. Repugn. 1033e). 


ARISTOPHANES. (c. 448-380 BCE.) Aristophanes was a comic poet, the 
author of 11 surviving plays, the only complete pieces of “old comedy” from 
Athens still extant. Several of his plays reflect philosophical discussion cur- 
rent in his society. The Clouds presents Socrates as a major character, pro- 
pounding a mixture of views attributed by historians of philosophy to Anax- 
agoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, Protagoras, and Prodicus. In Plato’s Apol- 
ogy, Socrates is represented as obliged to disavow the opinions expressed in 
that play, written some 25 years before his trial. The play clearly shaped 
public opinion about philosophy in general, and Socrates in particular; if 
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taken at its word, it provides a good deal of evidence that Socrates had 
clearly “un-Athenian” religious opinions, and that he corrupted the young, 
the character Pheidippides in particular. 

Aristophanes reflects ongoing philosophical discussion also in the Eccle- 
siasuzae, for example, with its utopian communitarianism anticipating Pla- 
to’s Republic. Aristophanes appears as a character himself in Plato’s Sympo- 
sium, where he is represented as presenting an especially vivid myth de- 
signed to explain various sexual preferences. It is likely that Plato was influ- 
enced by Aristophanes’ dramatic techniques in his composition of the di- 
alogues. 

Aristophanes’ plays are readily available online. 


ARISTOTLE OF CYRENE. Apuototéye. (fl. 325 BCE.) Contemporary of 
Stilpo, he taught Cleitarchus and Simmias of Syracuse before they studied 
with Stilpo (Diogenes Laertius IJ.113). DL says that he wrote a book on 
poetry. Bit of advice: “You should not accept a favor from anyone. Either 
you have trouble if you try to pay it back, or you appear to be ungrateful if 
you don’t.” 

See also CYRENE. 


ARISTOTLE OF MYTILENE. (fl. 2nd CE.) Peripatetic in the time of 
Galen. Galen wrote that Aristotle of Mytilene never drank cold water be- 
cause it gave him spasms; attacked with a disease, it was thought necessary 
for him to drink cold water—when he did, he died. De Consuetudinibus (Peri 
Ethon). 


ARISTOTLE OF STAGIRA. AptototéAns. (384-322 BCE.) Ancient Sta- 
gira (Ztdayeipa) was on the coast of the Chalcidice, northwest of Mount 
Athos (40°35'30"N 23°47'41”E ); it is now an archeological site. Aristotle’s 
father, Nicomachus, was court physician of the Macedonian king, Amyntas 
IH, the father of Philip II and grandfather of Alexander. Both Nicomachus 
and Aristotle’s mother, Phaestis, were from Aesclepiad families; both died 
when Aristotle was young. His guardian, Proxenus, sent him to Plato’s 
Academy at age 17; Aristotle remained there as a student and teacher for 20 
years, until nearly the time of the death of Plato in 347. 

Around the time of Plato’s death, Aristotle traveled to visit Hermias, 
satrap (subsidiary ruler under the Persians) of Atarneus in what is now north- 
west Turkey. He was accompanied by Xenocrates and joined Erastus and 
Coriscus; the whole group settled for a time in Assos, a town across from the 
island of Lesbos, home of Theophrastus; the group moved at some point to 
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Lesbos. During this time Aristotle met Pythias, who would later become his 
wife. He also carried out a good deal of biological investigation and probably 
wrote some of his critiques of Platonism. 

In 343, Aristotle returned to Macedonia, invited by Philip II to be tutor of 
Alexander, who was 13 at the time. In 340, Alexander became regent, ending 
the educational relationship. It is not clear whether Aristotle remained in 
Macedonia, or went to Stagira, or returned to Lesbos until 335, when, under 
pressure from Alexander, the Athenians agreed to allow the non-citizen Aris- 
totle to operate a school in Athens. During this period Pythias died, and 
Aristotle began a relationship with Herpyllis which continued until his death. 
He opened his school in the Lyceum and operated it for the next 12 years. At 
the death of Alexander in 323, anti-Macedonian feeling in Athens led to 
charges being made against him, and he retired to Chalcis, where he died in 
322. 

The body of Aristotle’s writings, known collectively as the Corpus Aris- 
totelicum, was organized in antiquity according to topic, in some cases ac- 
cording to indications left by Aristotle himself in the text. The first group of 
writings is known collectively as the Organon, or “Tool”; it includes the 
Categories, On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Topics, 
and Sophistical Refutations. At its most basic level, the Organon is a study 
of language; from that perspective, the Categories examines predication, 
specifically the kinds of predicates there are; On Interpretation looks at 
declarative sentences and their potential truth value; the Prior Analytics de- 
velops an account of syllogistic reasoning; and the Posterior Analytics looks 
at how we find the premises for syllogistic arguments. Topics is a study of 
where to find arguments, and Sophistical Refutation is a study of bad argu- 
ments. 

From the Organon one could proceed to any part of Aristotle’s philosophi- 
cal work; in a way, a natural direction would be to the study of Rhetoric and 
Poetics, but those works are tucked in at the end of the corpus. Instead, the 
corpus proceeds to natural philosophy. The Physics, Generation and Cor- 
ruption, On the Heavens, Meteorologics, for what we would call the “inor- 
ganic” world; then we have On the Soul, several short psychobiological 
treatises known as the Short Natural Treatises (Parva Naturalia), and sever- 
al frankly zoological books: History of Animals, Parts of Animals, Genera- 
tion of Animals, Movement of Animals, and Progression of Animals. If we 
count up the total number of pages, the biological part of Aristotle’s work is a 
very significant proportion—nearly a third of the entire corpus. 

After the books on natural philosophy we find a longish treatise, in 14 
books, called the Metaphysics. In the Metaphysics, as in several of his other 
works, Aristotle locates his philosophical position in relation to his predeces- 
sors and constructs a systematic interpretation of many of the issues that had 
vexed earlier philosophers. 
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The Metaphysics is followed by several works on ethics and politics—the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, and a work called the Magna 
Moralia, as well as the Politics. The Nicomachean and Eudemian Ethics 
partially overlap, as if one were a partial revision of the other, though there is 
no complete agreement about which came first. The Nicomachean Ethics has 
been the one most usually studied ever since a commentary was constructed 
by several Greek writers, and the whole thing translated into Latin by Robert 
Grosseteste (1170-1253 CE) and his helpers. Also, the Nicomachean Ethics 
is closely tied to the Politics, almost as if they were one continuous work. 

The series of treatises continues with the Rhetoric and the Poetics, full of 
recommendations on how to construct effective literary compositions. Added 
to the corpus in the late 19th century was a “Constitution of Athens” 
(Athénaion Politeia) accepted by many as written by Aristotle himself, and 
by others as the work of a colleague in the Lyceum at the same period as 
Aristotle. Several more works are traditionally included in the corpus but are 
not generally regarded as by Aristotle, and there are a number of composi- 
tions that exist only in fragmentary form, not listed here. 

Systematically, Aristotle’s philosophy is based on his revised conception 
of what exists primarily, ousia. Rejecting the apparent tendency of most 
early Greek philosophers to take “matter” as primary existence, and the 
explicit position of the Pythagoreans and Plato to assert the primacy of form 
(eidos), Aristotle follows the lead of the Greek language in asserting that the 
sorts of things that are named as subjects of normal declarative sentences are 
most likely to count as primary existences—individual persons and animals, 
and natural kinds, are the best candidates. Natural kinds have the virtue of 
being clearly definable, and that definition can state clearly what sorts of 
things can belong to that natural kind. 

Since natural kinds are primary existences, Aristotle turns to the examina- 
tion of nature (physis), defining it as “source or cause of changing or not 
changing in that to which it belongs primarily.” The causative aspect of 
nature may be according to any one or more of the four “causes” (aitia), 
matter (hylé), mover (kinoun), form (eidos), and end (telos). 

Paradigmatic of natural things are Jiving things, entities with a soul 
(psyché); the soul is the cause of the body in the sense of mover, form, and 
end. And the paradigm for living beings is the human person. The soul is 
defined as the first level of actuality of a natural living body with organs; the 
various functions of the soul are present in the organic parts as their activity. 
The only possible exception to that rule, according to Aristotle, is the mind 
(nous), which appears to enter in “from outside” and to be in some way 
independent of any particular organic part. 

Just as each organic part has its function, so (Aristotle believes) the whole 
person has a function, namely “virtuous activity.” That activity must, of 
course, be carried out in a social context. Human beings are language-using 
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animals, and the primary function of language is to enable people to function 
within a social environment. Achievement of the best possible functioning is, 
for Aristotle, eudaimonia, human happiness. 

Similarly the society (polis) that maximizes the opportunities for its mem- 
bers to achieve the greatest human functioning of which they are capable is 
the happiest society. 

For access to the very large literature on Aristotle, see C. Shields, “Aristo- 
tle,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTUM. Aptotdéevoc. (c. 370-300 BCE.) Per- 
ipatetic. Aristoxenus was a student of Aristotle who wrote on music, pre- 
served in a work called Elementa Harmonica, available online at archive.org. 
He also wrote biographies of various philosophers, preserved in fragments. 
He is one of the major sources, ultimately, for our knowledge of Pythago- 
reanism from its inception until the late 4th century BCE. See C. A. Huff- 
man, Aristoxenus of Tarentum, 2011. 
See also TARENTUM. 


ARISTUS OF ASCALON. (Ist BCE.) Brother of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
friend of Brutus. He succeeded his brother as head of the “Academy” that 
Antiochus had founded. His students included Cicero, Cratippus of Per- 
gamon, and Aristo of Alexandria, but he was succeeded by Theomnestus. 


ARITHMOS. ApwOp6c. Number. Pythagoras is reputed to have brought the 
theory that everything is composed of numbers from Egypt. There may be 
some truth to the tale, for the Egyptians did indulge in some number mysti- 
cism. At any rate, the Pythagoreans developed the concept of number and its 
application in many areas, only some of which make sense to us today. First, 
one must recognize that “arithmos” has not only ordinal and cardinal mean- 
ings (as the English word “number’”) but also refers readily to quantity. 
Further, the Pythagoreans tended to identify cardinal numbers with geometri- 
cal figures. If “three” is the triangle, then one might conclude that “two” is 
the line, and “one” is the point (stigmé). Going in the other direction, “four” 
may be the tetrahedron, the first three-dimensional figure that can be con- 
structed out of straight lines and flat surfaces. 

Early Pythagoreans also interested themselves in mathematical ratios, for 
example, in musical harmonies and overtones, supporting the thesis that the 
world is fundamentally arithmetical or geometrical in nature (cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1.5, 985b23ff.). Aristotle finds it odd that the Pythagoreans went 
on to assert that things like justice (dikaiosyné), mind (nous), and opportu- 
nity are also “numbers” in some way. 
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In Metaphysics I and elsewhere, Aristotle says that Plato followed the 
Pythagorean lead, particularly in asserting that the Forms (eidé) are in fact 
numbers. There is not a lot of evidence supporting that assertion in the 
dialogues, but Aristotle knew Plato for 20 years, so we have to assume that 
he knew what he was talking about. For Aristotle, numbers are not ousia but 
are rather predicates in the category of quantity. That is, the things that are 
measured or counted pre-exist the measuring and counting. 

Plotinus asserts that numbers do belong to the intelligible world, but he 
rejects the Pythagorean number mysticism that had become popular (again) 
in his time (Enneads V1.6). 


ARIUS. (250-336 CE.) Christian originator of the heresy named after him 
(Arianism) that Jesus Christ was created by God and was thus in some 
measure separate from and inferior to God the Father. Arius is mentioned 
here because his position was proposed as having a philosophical foundation. 


ARIUS DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA. ‘Apétoc. (Before 70—after 9 BCE.) 
Arius was a well-known philosopher in Alexandria when Augustus defeated 
Cleopatra in 30 BCE; Augustus invited him to become the court philosopher 
of newly imperial Rome. Arius seems to have written On Sects and Epitome, 
both doxographies, possibly different parts of the same book. His goal 
seems to have been to highlight points of agreement among the various 
philosophical positions. Stobaeus includes many passages of Arius’ work, 
particularly sections on Stoic and Aristotelian ethics. W. Fortenbaugh has 
published the fragments and testimonies, 2002. 

“Didymus” means “the twin,” although it is possible that the name of any 
particular ““Didymus” might be derived from the sacred site Didyma. 


ARNOBIUS OF SICCA. (3rd—4th CE.) Converted to Christianity, he 
wrote Against the Pagans, deploying Platonic and Stoic arguments. It is 
available in English at intratext.com with the title “Seven Books against the 
Heathens.” 


ARRIA PAETUS THE ELDER. (lst CE.) Stoic wife of Caecina Paetus. 
He was involved in a conspiracy against the emperor Claudius and was 
ordered to commit suicide. Arria stabbed herself first, then handed the dagger 
to her husband, saying, “It doesn’t hurt, Paetus.” 


ARRIA PAETUS THE YOUNGER. (Ist CE.) Stoic wife of Thrasea Pae- 
tus. When Thrasea was ordered to commit suicide, she wanted to do the same 
as her mother, but Thrasea told her to stay alive to care for their daughter. 
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ARRIAN OF NICOMEDIA. Lucius Flavius Arrianus (c. 92—c. 175 CE). 
Known to historians of philosophy primarily for his nearly stenographic 
reports of the Discourses of Epictetus, he also wrote a very important ac- 
count of the campaigns of Alexander of Macedon, the Anabasis Alexandri, 
and a report of the sail back from India of the Macedonian fleet under 
Nearchus, the /ndica. In addition to his literary career, Arrian was also active 
as a military and political leader; his written accounts of his military cam- 
paigns continue to be of interest to military historians. These works of Arrian 
are readily available in print and online. 

Nicomedia was a city a bit to the east of the present Istanbul, 40°46’N 
29°5S'E. 


ART. There does not seem to be much of a concept of “art” distinct from 
“techne” in antiquity. That is, techné denominates a learnable skill; to the 
extent that products (poiéseis) are attributed to divine inspiration there seems 
to be no ground for either praising or blaming the “artist” who has been, after 
all, only the medium for the work of the Muses (see MOUSIKE, TA MOUSI- 
KA). That is the point of view of most philosophers from Plato (lon, Repub- 
lic) onward. At the same time, some writers were rather confident that the 
skills involved could be analyzed and taught; Aristotle’s Poetics bears wit- 
ness to that confidence. 


ARTEMIDORUS OF EPHESUS (OR DALDIS). (2nd CE.) Author of 
Onirocriticon, or the Interpretation of Dreams, an extant text, tr. R. J. White, 
1975. An earlier (c. 100 BCE) person with the same name was a geographer, 
quoted by Strabo. 

See also EPHESUS. 


ASCALON. AoxdAov. Today: Ashkelon, a city in Israel, just north of the 
Gaza Strip, 31°40’'N 34°34’E. Antiochus of Ascalon is perhaps the best- 
known philosopher from this place; there is also his brother Aristus. Later, 
the Alexandrian mathematician Eutocius came from Ascalon. 


ASCLEPIADES OF ALEXANDRIA. (5th CE.) Brother of Heraiscus and 
father of Horapollon. He taught in Alexandria, where one of his students was 
Isidore of Alexandria. 


ASCLEPIADES OF BITHYNIA (OR PRUSA). (c. 124-40 BCE.) Physi- 
cian who rejected the Hippocratic humoral theory in favor of an atomist 
theory of health and disease, influenced by Democritus and Epicurus. Ad- 
vocate of humane treatment of patients, including mental patients, some say 
that his popularity was assisted by his liberal use of wine as a remedy. His 
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most famous student was Themison, originator of the Methodist school of 
medicine. See J. T. Vallance, The Lost Theory of Asclepiades of Bithynia, 
1990. 
Prusa was a town in the territory of Bithynia; it is now known as Bursa, 
Turkey, 40°11’N 29°03’E. Dio Chrysostom was a later native of this place. 
See also HIPPOCRATES OF COS; JATROS, IATRIKE. 


ASCLEPIADES OF PHLIUS. AokAnatddye. (c. 350-c. 270 BCE.) Co- 
founder, with Menedemus of Eretria, of the Eretrian school. Asclepiades 
and Menedemus studied with Stilpo in Megara, then moved to Elis to join 
the Elian school. Athenaeus (IV.168) tells a story of their student days in 
Athens—summoned to the Areopagus to explain how they could spend all 
their time on philosophy with no visible means of support, they brought in a 
miller who said that he paid them to thresh grain at night for two drachmas. 
The Areopagites were so surprised that they awarded them 200 drachmas. 

Diogenes Laertius (II.126, 137, 138) says that they moved Phaedo’s 
school to Eretria where they had a somewhat complicated domestic arrange- 
ment. 

See also PHLIUS. 


ASCLEPIADES THE CYNIC. (4th CE.) Julian mentions Asclepiades vis- 
iting him at Antioch in 362 (Orations VII.224D). Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells how Asclepiades accidentally burned down the temple of Apollo in 
Antioch by leaving candles burning (XXII.13.3). 


ASCLEPIGENEIA. AokAnatyéveug. (fl. c. 430 CE.) Daughter of Plutarch 
of Athens, according to Marinus Life of Proclus, she received from her 
father instruction not only in classical philosophy but also in Chaldean mys- 
teries and theurgy (theourgia), which she in turn taught to Proclus. 


ASCLEPIODOTUS. AokAnmodotoc. (1st BCE.) Student of Posidonius, he 
wrote a short treatise on the military tactics of the Macedonian phalanx that 
survives, available online at “Penelope.” Seneca tells us that he wrote a work 


known in Latin as Quaestionum Naturalium Causae (Naturales Quaestiones 
VI.17, 22). 


ASCLEPIODOTUS OF ALEXANDRIA. (Late 5th CE.) Neoplatonist, he 
studied with Proclus in Athens. Later, he moved to Aphrodisias, where he 
maintained a philosophical school and married Damiane. There he taught 
Damascius, who writes some critical things about him, at least partly be- 
cause Asclepiodotus did not seem to have enough respect for Orphic and 
Chaldean lore. When Damiane had difficulty conceiving, they visited the 
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shrine of Isis at Menouthis in Egypt; a baby resulted, but the local Christians 
said that it had been bought from a priestess, and used the affair as a reason 
to destroy the shrine. There is an entry for him in the Suda, as well as 
references in Damascius’ Life of Isidore. 


ASCLEPIUS. AokAnatoc. The Greek God of healing and medicine 
(iatriké). Asclepius was credited with founding the guild of ancient physi- 
cians. Throughout antiquity temples of Asclepius were favored goals for 
pilgrimages by people in ill health. The most famous Asclepeion was at 
Epidaurus; another was on Cos, associated with Hippocrates. 

At least by the Hellenistic era, and possibly earlier, the Greek deity was 
identified with the Egyptian deity Imhotep. In that guise Asclepius plays an 
important role in several of the treatises included in the Hermetic corpus (see 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS). 

When Socrates says to Crito at the end of the Phaedo that they must 
sacrifice a cock to Asclepius, it is not entirely clear whether he has only the 
Greek deity in mind. 

See also IATROS, IATRIKE. 


ASCLEPIUS OF TRALLES. AokAnatéc. (465 CE-?). Student, in Alexan- 
dria, of Ammonius son of Hermeias; his notes from two courses taught by 
Ammontus survive: on Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Commentaria in Aristote- 
lem Graeca V1.2) and on Nicomachus’ Elements of Arithmetic (L. Taran, 
1962). 


ASOMATON. Acodpatov. Without body (séma), disembodied, incorporeal. 
Plato clearly believed that the Forms (eidé) are incorporeal, and that souls 
(psychai) can be separated from body and be incorporeal, but he rarely used 
the word asdmaton. One place where it does occur is in Sophist 246ff., in the 
passage called the Battle of Gods and Giants; the “Giants” are those who 
claim that only that which is bodily is real, while the “Gods” hold that some 
incorporeal things exist. 

Aristotle is committed to the existence of asOmata (Metaphysics 1.8), 
though he is not very explicit about what the incorporeals are. Judging from 
Physics TV, one would conclude that at least place and time are incorporeal. 
For the Epicureans, the only incorporeal is empty space or the void; the 
Stoics list four “incorporeals”: lekta (sayables), kenon (void), topos (place), 
and chronos (time). Some Stoics claimed that there are no incorporeal en- 
tities. 
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ASPASIA. (c. 469 BCE-—?) Ionian-born mistress of Pericles, she was given 
much credit, and blame, for introduction of Ionian ideas, and young women, 
into Athens, and for advising Pericles. In the Menexenus, Socrates credits 
her with teaching him oratory, and with writing both Pericles’ famous funeral 
oration and the alternative version included in that dialogue. 

See also WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


ASPASIUS. (c. 80-150 CE.) Peripatetic commentator on Aristotle. His 
commentary on Nicomachean Ethics 1, I, 1V, VU, and VIII is extant and 
published in CAG 19.1, and translated by D. Konstan 2001; it is the earliest 
extant commentary on Aristotle. Boethius says that Aspasius did commen- 
taries on most of Aristotle’s works, and mentions in particular On Interpre- 
tation, Physics, Metaphysics, Categories, and Nicomachean Ethics. Por- 
phyry says that these commentaries were used in the school of Plotinus, and 
that Aspasius also wrote commentaries on Plato. 


ASSENT. Synkatathesis. In Stoic epistemology, one gives one’s assent to a 
reasonable perceptual presentation; this is a matter of accepting the presenta- 
tion as veridical. 


ASSOS. Town on the Ionian coast now known as Behramkale, 39°30'N 
26°20'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #769. When Aristotle left the Academy he 
went to visit Hermias, the local ruler under Persian supervision; he was 
joined by several of his friends, and for a short time it was the center for 
Peripatetic investigation. Aristotle married the niece or adopted daughter of 
Hermias. The Persians reasonably suspected Hermias of getting too cozy 
with the Macedonians; Aristotle and entourage fled to Lesbos, and Hermias 
was killed. Cleanthes, second Scholarch of the Stoa (from 261 BCE), was 
from Assos. 


ASTER, ASTRON. Aotip, dotpov. Star. Judging from later doxographers, 
the pre-Socratics tended to have a variety of opinions about the stars. For 
one thing, there was a difference of opinion about whether the stars (fixed 
stars, as distinguished from planets) were all located on the inside surface of 
one great sphere surrounding the rest of the astronomical entities, with the 
earth (or solar system) in the center, or were scattered at different distances 
through an indefinitely large space. The former was the majority opinion in 
antiquity, including both Plato and Aristotle; the latter was the view of the 
atomists, and may have been the view of Anaximander. 
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Another difference of opinion concerns whether the stars are living divine 
beings or inanimate material entities. The author of the Epinomis, ascribed to 
Plato, and Aristotle in Metaphysics XII, subscribe to the “living deity” theo- 
ry; Anaxagoras along with the atomists gets credit for the inanimate theory. 

See also ASTRONOMY. 


ASTROLOGIA. Actpoaoyia. As a Greek term, this word at first simply 
means “astronomy”; there is a disambiguating Greek term, astromanteia, 
that signifies the art of foretelling the future by observation of the stars. Still, 
after the time of Aristotle (more or less) until quite modern times, it is rather 
difficult to distinguish “astronomy” from “astrology,” since a major source 
of income for people who studied the stars was the provision of predictions 
supposedly based on their studies. We should note that the Hellenes gained a 
great deal of their knowledge of astronomical phenomena from the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and other peoples of North Africa and the Middle East, 
and for those cultures the motivations for investigation were often as much 
astrological as anything else. 

Both Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, for two, recognized that the pretenses 
of astrological predictions did not make sense. 

See also BARDESANES OF EDESSA; FIRMICIUS MATERNUS, JU- 
LIUS; MANILIUS, MARCUS; OURANOS, OURANIA; PTOLEMY, 
CLAUDIUS; SYMPASCHEIN, SYMPATHEIA; THRASYLLUS OF 
MENDES. 


ASTRONOMY. Much ancient speculation was inspired by contemplation of 
the sun, moon, stars, and planets. A fairly complex astronomical theory can 
already be attributed to Anaximander (see Couprie et al., 2002). Even He- 
raclitus and Parmenides, better known for other issues, are cited by ancient 
doxographers for their astronomical views. Heraclitus says, “The limit of 
East and West is the Bear; and opposite the Bear is the boundary of bright 
Zeus” (f. 120). Parmenides says of the moon, “Shining by night with bor- 
rowed light, wandering round the Earth,” “Always straining her eyes to the 
beams of the sun” (f. 14 and 15). 

Plato’s Timaeus reflects Pythagorean astronomical views. Eudoxus of 
Cnidus, an associate of Plato in the Academy, made serious studies attempt- 
ing to explain the movements of the planets; his astronomy is, in part, re- 
flected in Aristotle’s Metaphysics XII. Heraclides of Pontus, Aristotle’s 
younger contemporary, suggested that Earth rotates and that Venus and Mer- 
cury orbit the sun. 

Aristarchus of Samos (310-230 BCE), at the Library of Alexandria, wrote 
On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and the Moon. Hipparchus of Nicaea 
increased the accuracy of those distances rather considerably and calculated 
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the length of the year to an accuracy within 6.5 minutes. Claudius Ptolemy 
of Alexandria synthesized all previous astronomy in his work known as the 
Almagest. See J. Evans, History and Practice of Ancient Astronomy, 1998. 

See also ASTROLOGIA; CLEOMEDES; EPINOMIS; EUDOXUS OF 
CNIDUS; MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA; SOSIGENES OF ALEXANDRIA; 
SOSIGENES THE PERIPATETIC; THEON OF SMYRNA. 


ASTY, ASTOS, ASTE. Act, 4016, i071. Town, free person belonging to a 
town. This term is used for any urban area, and for people who belong to that 
urban area. Thus asteios means “urban, civilized.” This is in contrast to polis, 
polités; a polis is in principle a walled city, and a polités in principle has a 
relationship to the government of that place. 


ATARAXIA. Atapayia. Freedom from disturbance, tranquility of the soul 
(psyché). Taraché is a disturbance. Among Greek philosophers, ataraxia was 
widely supposed to be true eudaimonia. This thesis was attributed to De- 
mocritus by Arius Didymus (DK I.129), and is well attested for Pyrrho of 
Elis, the Skeptic, and Epicurus. The sentiment, if not the word, is also Stoic. 
For the Skeptics, ataraxia is achieved by suspension of judgment. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


ATARNEUS. City in west-central Ionian coast, across from Lesbos, ruled 
by Hermias, friend of Aristotle. The site was deserted in the Ist century 
BCE. 39°05'29"N 26°55'17"E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #803. 


ATAXIA. Ataéia. Disorder. Primarily used of lack of discipline in a military 
unit, since taxis is primarily military order. This word is applied by Plato to 
the social disorder that Socrates would find in Thessaly, were he to accept 
Crito’s offer of an escape plan (Crito 53d), and by Aristotle to the supposed 
“anarchy” of a radical democracy (Politics V.3, 1302b28). 

See also DEMOKRATIA. 


ATHANATOS. A8dvatoc. Immortal, deathless. (Thanatos is death.) Herac- 
litus says, “Mortals are immortals (athanatoi) and immortals are mortals, the 
one living the other’s death and dying the other’s life” (f. 62). 

In early Greek thought there are approximately four different kinds of 
theory that would allow for some sort of immortality. One common early 
Greek notion was that the gods, and some others specially favored by the 
gods, do not die, but most people do; that is behind the statement of Heraclit- 
us in f. 62. A variant of that idea, known to at least some Greeks, was the 
Egyptian idea that some favored individuals could be bodily resurrected. 
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A second kind of theory proposed that some material principle, wide- 
spread in the universe, provides the basis of life and mind (nous). The aer of 
Anaximenes, for example, would provide a certain immortality, but not indi- 
vidual immortality. 

Third, the Pythagorean/Orphic idea of metempsychosis offered individu- 
al immortality via rebirth in a new person (or animal or plant); this process of 
rebirth was seen (as it continues to be seen today in Buddhism, for example) 
as a consequence of the defects of the individual soul (psyché). Empedocles 
provides particularly poignant details of this sort of immortality. 

Fourth, the mind (nous) of Anaxagoras or Aristotle, since unmixed with 
matter, appears to be “deathless.” 

Socrates in the Phaedo provides several arguments for the immortality of 
the soul; the kinship of the soul with the Forms (eidé) is a particularly 
Platonic argument. 

In later Greek philosophy the Epicureans totally rejected the idea of im- 
mortality, actually presenting the mortality of the soul as a kind of “gospel” 
in that one need not worry about possible punishment after death or in some 
other reborn life. Orthodox Stoics also did not believe in immortality of the 
soul. Neoplatonists, on the other hand, had no doubt about immortality at all. 


ATHENAEUS OF ATTALEIA. (1st-2nd CE.) Founder of the pneumatist 
school of medicine, he developed a theory of causation of disease admired by 
Galen. His distinction between “preceding causes” and “antecedent causes” 
resembles part of Stoic theory. 

Attaleia is now the resort city of Atalya in southwest Turkey, 
36°54'N 30°41'E. 

See also PREUMA; PROEGOUMENON AITION. 


ATHENAEUS OF NAUCRATIS. A@rvat0og Novkpatitys. (2nd-3rd CE.) 
Author of the 15-volume Deipnosophistae, mainly extant. Presented as a 
conversation at the dinner table, it is a vast storehouse of information about a 
great many aspects of the ancient world. It is available in a Loeb edition and 
partially available online. 

Naucratis is in the Nile Delta (30°54’0"N 30°37'0"E) and was the first, and 
for many years the only, Greek colony/trading post in Egypt. 


ATHENAGORAS. (c. 133-190 CE.) Christian who wrote a long essay to 
Marcus Aurelius defending Christianity as an alternative philosophical 
school, using many different philosophical sources in the defense. His works 
are available in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 2, online. 
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ATHENAION POLITEIA. A€nvaiwv Wodteia. Constitution of the Athe- 
nians. Treatise by Aristotle or one of his students or associates describing 
the political history and arrangements of Athens. It was discovered in two 
papyrus versions in Egypt in the late 19th century. Aristotle is said to have 
commissioned the writing of perhaps 158 “constitutions” of poleis and other 
political entities all over the known world as part of his investigation that led 
to his treatise the Politics. This is the sole surviving example. Text and 
translation available on Perseus. 

See also “OLD OLIGARCH” for an earlier description of the Athenian 
political system sometimes erroneously ascribed to Xenophon. 


ATHENODORUS CANANITES. AOnvdd@pos Kavavitys. (c. 74 BCE-7 
CE.) Stoic student of Posidonius and teacher of Octavian, the future emperor 
Augustus. After 44 BCE, he served for a time as advisor to Augustus; he is 
said to have recommended that when he was angry, Augustus should recite 
the alphabet before taking any action. Canana is near Tarsus; he is said to 
have returned to Tarsus where he may have known Saul/Paul. Pliny the 
Younger tells that when Athenodorus was in Athens he rented a house 
reputed to be haunted. Late one night a ghost in chains appeared to him and 
led him to a spot in the courtyard, then disappeared. Having the spot dug up, 
a decomposing body in chains was discovered; a proper burial having been 
arranged, the house was haunted no more (Pliny LX XXIII to Sura, available 
online). 


ATHENODORUS CORDYLION. A8nvdd@poc Kopdviioav. (1st BCE.) 
Stoic, born in Tarsus. He was librarian at Pergamon, where, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, he cut out passages of books on Stoicism if he disagreed 
with them. Later he moved to Rome, where he lived with Cato the Younger, 
according to Strabo. 

There were many people named “Athenodorus” in his time; “Cordylion” is 
not a location distinction but means either “cudgel” or the bump on the head 
you can get from being hit by a cudgel. Given his attested irascibility, he may 
have gotten the name by carrying a shillelagh. 


ATHENODORUS OF SOLL (3rd BCE.) Stoic student of Zeno of Citium, 
compatriot of Chrysippus, brother of the poet Aratus of Soli. 


ATHENODORUS OF TARSUS. (1st BCE.) Stoic student of Poseidonius, 
taught in Apollonia of Epirus, where the future Augustus studied with him. 
Cicero was also acquainted with him. Augustus put him in charge of Tarsus. 
He is also known as Athenodorus Calvus, or “the Bald.” 
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ATHENS. AOfjvat. 37°58’N 23°43’E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #361. Al- 
though not the location where Greek philosophy began—that honor belongs 
to Miletus, and second prize to southern Italy and Sicily—by the mid-Sth 
century, Athens was the center of Greek culture, mainly as a consequence of 
Athens’ leadership against the Persian invasions of 490 and 480/79 BCE. 
Philosophically sophisticated Sophists from Ionia and Italy/Sicily arrived in 
Athens, and soon Athenians were taking the lead intellectually—Archelaus, 
Socrates, and Plato, for three. The establishment of permanent schools by 
Antisthenes, Isocrates, and Plato, and later by Aristotle, in the 4th century, 
solidified Athens’ leadership, since now students were drawn from the whole 
Greek world, and beyond. 

Although not an organized school, the Cynics seem to have been particu- 
larly drawn to Athens as a center of culture; the Stoics and Epicureans 
established their home base in Athens as well. 

Athens’ role as an intellectual center very largely outlived its role as a 
political powerhouse. With the invasion of Sulla in 86 BCE, Athens became 
totally dependent on Rome from a political perspective, but continued to be a 
leading educational center until 529 CE, when the last philosophical school 
was closed by order of the emperor Justinian. 

See also ACADEMY; GARDEN; LYCEUM; STOA, STOIC SCHOOL. 


ATLANTIS. A mythical ancient land supposedly recounted by Egyptian 
priests to Solon, the story handed down to Critias, who retells it at the 
beginning of the Timaeus. As a literary device, it provides an opportunity for 
Critias to (begin to) describe an ideal society in the Critias. To the extent that 
the story may have a quasi-historical basis, it may be based loosely on tradi- 
tions remembering the high Minoan civilization brought to an end by the 
disastrous eruption of the volcanic island of Thera in the time frame of 
1630-1600 BCE. 


ATOM. See ATOMON, ATOMA. 


ATOMISM, ATOMIST SCHOOL. Leucippus, Democritus, and the Epi- 
cureans believed that the world divides into indivisible entities. The theory 
may be seen as a response to the Eleatic thesis that being is one, and thus that 
there is no real change. The atomists held that since being is many, change 
does indeed occur, fundamentally in terms of the relative positions of atoms 
to each other. Interestingly, Plato never names either Leucippus or Democri- 
tus, though he may refer to them obliquely sometimes as those who claim 
that nothing is real except that which one can lay one’s hands upon. 
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Aristotle understands the atomists as the most consistent, and radical, of 
earlier materialists, and consequently refers to them frequently as proponents 
of one of the two major theories in opposition to his own, the other being the 
formalism of the Pythagoreans and Plato. 

Atomism was taken over by Epicurus and his school and given a very 
complete expression by the Roman poet Lucretius. 

See also ASCLEPIADES OF PHLIUS; HERO OF ALEXANDRIA; 
MATTER; METRODORUS OF CHIOS; NAUSIPHANES OF TEOS. 


ATOMON, ATOMA. ’Atopov. Atom, the uncuttable smallest bit of matter 
according to Democritus and other ancient atomists. Atoms are internally 
changeless, partless, ungenerated, and undestroyed. Complex entities are 
formed by many atoms sticking together in various ways. Epicurus presents 
his version of the atomic theory in the Letter to Herodotus, primarily. An 
extensive account is presented in Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. 


ATTALUS. (lst CE.) Stoic teacher of Seneca. Seneca speaks of him very 
highly (Epistles 9, 63, 67, 72, 81, 108, 109). 


ATTENTION. Aristotle distinguishes, in De Anima II.5, between a passive 
sense of perception, in which the sense organ is affected by a sense object, 
and an active sense—expressed in English by distinctions like that between 
“seeing” and “looking” or “hearing” and “listening.” In Epicurean episte- 
mology, this active perceiving is called epibolé. The term “attention” is mod- 
ern, apparently introduced by John Locke. 


ATTEST. Epimartyrein. “Attestation” is a primary criterion (Aritérion) of 
truth in Epicurean epistemology. 


ATTICUS. Attikéc. (Late 2nd CE.) Leading Platonist in Athens after 
Taurus; possibly the first occupant of the chair of Platonism established by 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius in 176 CE. Although generally an orthodox 
middle Platonist, he did believe that the Forms are ideas in the mind of God, 
rather than independently existing entities. We have from him a radical at- 
tack on Aristotelianism, preserved by Eusebius, in the Praeparatio Evangel- 
ica. “Atticus” means “of Athens”; as a proper name it suggests some rela- 
tionship to the Atticus family. 
See also HERODES ATTICUS. 
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ATTRIBUTE. In the sense of “predicate,” this is one of the ways that 
Aristotle’s symbebeékos is translated into English. The word katégoria might 
in many cases be properly translated “attribute.” In Aristotle’s discussion of 
definition, he asserts that a proper definition has a genos and a diaphora. 
The correct diaphora would be an essential attribute. 


AUGUSTINE, BISHOP OF HIPPO. (354-430 CE.) Saint (Aurelius) Au- 
gustinus was born in Tagaste (now in Algeria) and educated at Madaura and 
Carthage. He joined a group of Neoplatonists in Milan; according to his 
Confessions, his conversations there led him away from his interest in Mani- 
cheanism, and under the influence of his mother, he converted to Christian- 
ity. 

His most famous works are the Confessions and the City of God, though 
his critique of Academic Skepticism in Against the Academicians has con- 
siderable philosophic interest as well. His extensive writings are available in 
the original Latin and in translation. See M. Mendelson, “Saint Augustine,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


AULOS. Avioc. An ancient Greek musical instrument with a single or dou- 
ble reed; the aulos was very commonly played in pairs, attached to the same 
mouthpiece. The closest thing to a classic au/os seen and heard today would 
be the chanter on a bagpipe, minus the bag of course; a double au/os is even 
closer to a bagpipe, since the performer can play a rudimentary duet. This 
entry is included because the au/os appears several times in philosophical 
texts, and English translators persist in translating it as “flute,” failing to 
make sense of the passages in question. In Republic III, 399d4, Plato bans 
the aulos from the ideal state, but turns around and permits the panpipe, 
which sounds rather like a “flute.” But the aulos is a Dionysian instrument, 
regarded as suitable for Bacchic revels, orgiastiké, as Aristotle says at Poli- 
tics VIII.7, 1342b. Aristotle also says, at Nicomachean Ethics X.5, 1175b3, 
that it is hard to do philosophy while listening to someone playing the aulos. 
Think bagpipe, not flute. 


AULUS GELLIUS. (c. 125-after 180 CE.) Student of Lucius Calvenus 
Taurus and Peregrinus Proteus, friend of Herodes Atticus and Favorinus. 
He is best known as the author of Attic Nights (Noctes Atticae), a collection 
of notes on all sorts of subjects, preserving fragments of authors otherwise 
unknown. The J. Rolfe edition and translation is available in the Loeb series 
and partially available online. 
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AURELIUS, ANTONINUS MARCUS. (121-180 CE.) Emperor of Rome 
from 161 to 180, author of the work known as Meditations, an application of 
Stoic principles to the problems of his life, readily available. In 176 he 
established chairs of Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Epicureanism in Ath- 
ens and delegated the task of picking the appropriate people to Herodes 
Atticus. See R. Kamtekar, “Marcus Aurelius,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 


AUTARKEIA. Avtapxeia. Self-sufficiency. (Autos, self; plus arkein, to be 
enough). Many Greek philosophers regarded autarkeia as a major life goal. 
As Aristotle puts it (Nicomachean Ethics 1.7, 1097b7), “The complete good 
is thought to be self-sufficient.” Thus the theoretical life is regarded as the 
best, partly on the ground that it is most self-sufficient (EN X.7, 1177a27). 
On a more mundane level, Democritus tells us (f. 246), “Living in foreign 
lands teaches self-sufficiency: black bread and snow are the sweetest cures 
for hunger and pain.” That virtue (areté), or the virtuous person, is self- 
sufficient is a normal part of Hellenistic and imperial ethical theories. Epi- 
curus, Letter to Menoeceus, 130; for Stoics, Diogenes Laertius VII.127; 
Plotinus, Enneads 1.4.3. Even in the New Testament we find the argument 
that God can provide for your autarkeia: Second Letter to the Corinthians 
9:8. 


AUTOMATON. Avdtouatov. Self-moved. To automaton is, for Aristotle, a 
name for random events, those that happen kata symbebékos. (See ACCI- 
DENT, ACCIDENTAL.) In a related sense, Aristotle believes that some 
plants and animals are generated not by parents of the same species, but 
“spontaneously.” He uses the word automata of such “self-generated” en- 
tities. 

“Automata” in the modern sense, mechanical devices that appear to have 
the capacity of self-movement, occur as conceptual ideas in ancient philo- 
sophical texts. Plato refers to the idea that Daedalus constructed self-moving 
statues (Meno 97d, Euthyphro 1b); Aristotle talks of the “marvelous self- 
moving puppets” (ton thaumaton tautomata) (Metaphysics 1.2, 983a14; Gen- 
eration of Animals I1.1, 734b10; Movement of Animals 7, 701b2). The self- 
moving puppets are used to illustrate the point that if there are many built-in 
potentialities, it takes only a small initial cause to bring about many large 
changes. Modeling of this kind has contributed to the development of scien- 
tific thought. 
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AUTOS, AUTE, AUTON. Avtéc. Self. An individual person (or in the 
neuter, thing). Adtdcg é9a (autos epha) = “ipse dixit,” “he himself said,” 
famously used to introduce Pythagorean sayings and concepts. Plato often 
refers to the “Forms” with phrases like to kalon auton, “the good itself.” 


AUXESIS. Avénoic. Growth. The opposite is phthisis, picts. How living 
things grow is a problem faced by some early Greek philosophers. Heraclit- 
us says that the soul has a “self-growing /ogos” (f. 115); the phenomenon of 
growth seems to be a major inspiration of Anaxagoras’ theory of matter— 
how can we grow by eating bread? There must be bits of muscle, bone, and 
blood already in the bread (DK 59A46). Aristotle looks at the problem of 
growth both metaphysically (e.g., Physics IV.4, 211al15ff.) and biologically 
(e.g., Generation of Animals IV). 


AUXILIARY (CAUSE). See SYNERGON (AITION). 


AXIA. Aéia. Worth, value. Both Plato and Aristotle use this word both of 
the monetary “value” of something and of worth or value in less tangible 
respects. See, for example, Nicomachean Ethics IV .1, 1119b26. The Stoics 
tend to use it of moral worth particularly. The modern term “axiology” 
means the study of value; the most closely related classical word, axiologos, 
means “worth mentioning.” 


AXIOMA, Aéimpa. That which is thought worthy; axiom, basic principle. 
The verb from which this noun is made means “to deem worthy.” Aristotle 
(sometimes, rarely: Posterior Analytics 1.10, 76b23—34) uses this word for a 
starting point for a demonstration; his usual word is arché. This usage of 
axioma was picked up by the Stoics (Diogenes Laertius VII.189: Peri Axi- 
omata is the title of a book by Chrysippus, cf. SVF 1.61), and from thence 
to modern philosophy. 


AXIOTHEA OF PHLIUS. (c. 350 BCE.) Academic. Student of Plato and 
Speusippus. (Diogenes Laertius III.46, [V.2; Themistius Orations 23.295c; 
POxy 3656.) 

See also PHLIUS; WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


BABYLON. BaBvaAwv. Ancient city on the Euphrates, south of the present 
Baghdad, in Iraq, 32°32'11"N 44°25'15"E. In Politics 111.3, 1276a28, Aristo- 
tle says that it is too big to be counted as a polis—it had been taken three 
days before some of the inhabitants knew about it. A very ancient center of 
learning, several of the early Greek philosophers are thought to have ac- 
quired wisdom from that source. We note that it was, in particular, a center 
for Hebrew learning, since the Persians had transported the elite of Israel to 
that location. In later years the “occult” wisdom of the Chaldean Oracles 
was supposed to have arisen there (the Chaldeans were for a time the rulers 
of Babylonia, the territory ruled by Babylon). In the 2nd century BCE there 
are two philosophers, both named “Diogenes,” one a Stoic, the other an 
Epicurean, who are said to be either from Babylon or from Seleucia (the 
two locations are not terribly far apart). In the same time frame, Archede- 
mus founded a Stoic school in Babylon. 


BARDESANES OF EDESSA. (2nd—3rd CE.) Author of The Book of the 
Laws of the Countries critiquing astrology and defending free will. He is 
sometimes counted as a Gnostic, and often as a heretical Christian. See H. J. 
W. Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa, 1966. 

There are two ancient cities named Edessa, one in Macedonia, 
40°48’N 22°3’E (Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #535), the other in southeast Tur- 
key, 37°9'N, 38°48’E, in the upper Mesopotamian region, an ancient city 
renamed by Seleucus I in 304 BCE. Bardasanes was from the second. 


BASIL OF CAESAREA. (330-379 CE.) With Gregory Nazianzus and 
John Chrysostom, Basil is one of the three Cappadocian Fathers, regarded 
by the Eastern Orthodox Church with special respect. A student of Origen, 
Basil wrote what Christians take to be the definitive defense and explanation 
of the divinity of the Holy Spirit (Hagion Pneuma). Basil is called “of 
Caesarea” because he served as bishop there. His works are mainly available 
online. 
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BASILIDES OF PIRAEUS. (2nd BCE.) Stoic who denied the existence of 
incorporeal entities (Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. VII.258). Piraeus is the 
port of Athens. 

See also ASOMATON. 


BASILIDES OF SYRIA. Baowsidne. (c. 250-c. 175 BCE.) Scholarch of 
the Epicurean school in Athens from about 205 BCE, after Dionysius of 
Lamptrai. 


BATIS OF LAMPSACUS. (Early 3rd BCE.) Student of Epicurus, sister of 
Metrodorus, and wife of Idomeneus. When her son died, Metrodorus wrote 
a letter of consolation quoted by Seneca (Epistles XCVII.9, XCIX.25). 

See also LAMPSACUS; WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


BATTLE OF GODS AND GIANTS. (Gigantomachia.) Philosophically, 
this refers to a passage in Plato’s Sophist (245-251) where the Eleatic 
Stranger characterizes the philosophical struggle between radical material- 
ists, who believe only in what they can handle with their hands (“Giants”’) 
and those who believe in the Forms (“Gods”). The original reference is to a 
poetic theme found in Pindar and onward, and often represented in classical 
art, for example in a frieze on the Parthenon in Athens. The Giants chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the Gods and lost. 
See also ASOMATON. 


BEAUTY. To kalon is often translated as “beauty” in Plato translations. 
Thus the famous “Form of the Good” is also the “idea of beauty.” The 
identification of “good” with “beauty” becomes especially close in the Sym- 
posium and Phaedrus, when Socrates interprets erotic attraction as ultimate- 
ly aimed not at this individual person, but at the abstract “beauty itself’ in 
which this attractive person participates or which he or she imitates in his or 
her body (sOma) and soul (psyché). For Aristotle, there are three things 
people attempt to attain: the agathon, the kalon, and the hédyn. In at least 
some contexts he may mean “beauty” by to kalon. 
See also EIDOS, EIDE. 


BECOMING. In Plato, and some other ancient philosophers, becoming is 
contrasted with “being.” According to that perspective, there are two sorts of 
things that we can investigate, those that are involved in change, or “becom- 
ing,” and those that do not change at all and are (timeless) “being.” The 
fullest account of this relationship in Plato is in the Timaeus. Aristotle, in 
contrast, tries to show how being (ousia, in terminology that he shares with 
Plato) is directly involved in becoming, how, for example, a living thing can 
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both be an entity (ousia) and have come to be, and be the origin of other 
living things that come to be, in a process of genesis or generation, for 
example by sexual reproduction. 

See also GENESIS. 


BEGINNING. See ARCHE. 


BEING. The closest equivalent to the word “being” in ancient Greek is to 
on, the present participle of einai, “to be” (on, onta). The first part of Parme- 
nides’ poem has as its focus esti, the third-person singular of einai, and to 
eon, the equivalent of to on in Parmenides’ dialect. For Parmenides, “being” 
(to on) is one, timeless and changeless, and this, he says, is “the truth”; all 
talk about plurality and change is “opinion” (doxa), and not the truth about 
“being.” 

Since fo on and ta onta are, in ordinary Greek, often used as stand-ins for 
names of one or more individual things, other Greek philosophers looked for 
other locutions to talk about “Being” in ontologically loaded contexts. One of 
Plato’s favorite locutions to refer to the Forms (eidé) is to ontds on, using the 
adverb made from the participle to intensify its meaning, literally, “the be- 
ingly being,” but typically translated into English as “the really real.” Ontos 
was in common use to mean, roughly, “really” or “actually” or “in fact,” but 
combining it with the participle seems to be Plato’s coinage. 

Plato also adopts the abstract noun built on the same participle, ousia, the 
stem ont- plus the abstract noun ending -sia. In ordinary Greek this word 
must have some of the resonance that “existence” has in ordinary English, 
but it is most often used, outside of philosophical contexts, to talk about 
property or wealth, or about important personal characteristics. In English 
translations of Plato’s dialogues, the word ousia is sometimes rendered “re- 
ality” and sometimes “Being,” while in English translations of Aristotle the 
word “being” fairly reliably translates “to on,” and ousia is typically translat- 
ed “substance” or “entity” (see OUSIA). 

Thus in those of Plato’s dialogues where the Forms play a role the distinc- 
tion between being and becoming is equivalent to the distinction between 
Forms and phenomena (phainomena), or between object of knowledge 
(epistemé) and object of opinion (doxa). 

Aristotle does not use the locution to ontds on; apart from his exceedingly 
widespread use of the word ousia, we may note the locution to on hé on, 
typically translated “being qua being,” and to on haplds (“that which simply 
is”). More generally, Aristotle frequently talks of the many senses of “be- 
ing”: in one way, “being” (to einai, the infinitive, or to on) has as many 
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senses as the categories (1.e., 10), but there is also a distinction between 
potential and actual being, between essential and accidental, and an equation 
of being and truth. 

The Stoics tend to use forms of the word hyparchein for both existence 
and predication. 

See also KATEGORIAI, METAPHYSICS, TA META TA PHYSICA. 


BELIEF. See DOXA; PISTIS. 
BELONG. See HYPARCHEIN; OIKEION; PREDICATE, PREDICATION. 
BENEFIT. See OPHELEIN, OPHELEMA. 


BIA. Bia. Force. The dative form, Bin, means “by force”: in Plato (Phaedrus 
236d) this is opposed to “willingly” (hekdn), in Aristotle (Physics IV.8, 
215al1) to “naturally” (kata physin). The adjective form, meaning forced, is 
biaion. 


BION OF BORYSTHENES. Biov Bopvoevitns. (c. 325—-c. 250 BCE.) 
Released from slavery, he went to Athens and studied in several of the 
schools, including the Academy, where Diogenes Laertius locates him; but 
he is known for his Cynical diatribes. One example of a quotable saying, 
from Cicero: “It is useless to tear out your hair when you are grieving, for 
grief is not cured by baldness.” The fragments are collected by J. Kindstrand. 
“Borysthenes” is the classical name of the river now known as the Dnieper 
that flows through the Ukraine to the Black Sea. 


BIOS. Bioc. Life. “The name of the Bow is ‘life’ but its work is death” 
(Heraclitus f. 48); the distinction depends on which syllable is accented (the 
bow is 6c). Bios is distinguished from z6é in that z0é is primarily “animal” 
life, while bios is simple survival, or a way of life (way of surviving). In a 
striking phrase, Aristotle says of the pre-quickening fetus that it “lives the 
life of a plant,” zén phytou bion. At the other end of things, so to speak, 
Aristotle talks in the Politics of the “lives” of different peoples, such as 
nomadic, agricultural, fishing, hunting, and so on. In the Micomachean Eth- 
ics book I he focuses on the “best” kind of life, and now it is a comparison 
between the life devoted to maximizing pleasure, versus the life devoted to 
achieving fame and honors, versus the life of the mind (nous) (the life of 
moneymaking regarded only as a means to one of these). It is not surprising 
that the philosopher affirms that the theoretical life (bios theoretikos) is the 
best, and the community life (bios politikos) second best. 
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BODY. See SOMA. 


BOETHIUS. (Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, c. 480-524/6 CE.) 
Boethius wrote The Consolation of Philosophy and quite a few theological 
and philosophical treatises. He took upon himself the task of translating into 
Latin and commenting on the works of Aristotle and other classical Greek 
philosophers, but had done only the Categories and On Interpretation, plus 
Porphyry’s Isagoge, when his translating career was brought to an abrupt 
end by his imprisonment on religious and political grounds, followed some 
time later by his execution at the hands of Theodoric the Great (454-526). 
We do have his studies of much of the rest of the Organon, perhaps on the 
way to translating them, including Introductio ad syllogismos categoricos, 
De syllogismos categoricos, De hypotheticis syllogismis, De diuisione, In 
Topica Ciceronis comm., and De Differentiis topicis. 

For the Latin West for the next several hundred years, direct knowledge of 
Aristotle’s philosophy was to a large extent limited to the two short treatises 
that Boethius had translated. See John Marenbon, “Anicius Manlius Severi- 
nus Boethius,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


BOETHUS OF SIDON. (c. 70-10 BCE.) Peripatetic student of Androni- 
cus of Rhodes, brother of Diodotus of Sidon. Strabo studied with him. He 
was a commentator on the Categories; his commentary was used by Am- 
monius Hermiae. 


BOETHUS OF SIDON. (2nd—1st BCE.) Stoic student of Diogenes of Bab- 
ylon. Against orthodox Stoic opinions, he denied that the cosmos is animate 
and denied the ekpyrdsis. The two people named Boethus of Sidon are, 
naturally, often confused with each other. 


BOLUS OF MENDES. (3rd BCE.) Sources indicate that he was influenced 
by Pythagorean philosophy and by Democritus. He wrote on esoteric top- 
ics and on medicine, using the work of Theophrastus on plants (cf. Colume- 
la VII.5). 

See also MENDES. 


BOULAGORAS. (5th BCE.) Pythagorean, fourth leader of the school, suc- 
ceeding Mnesarchus and succeeded by Gartydas of Croton. During his 
leadership the Pythagoreans were expelled from Croton around 450 BCE. 
(famblichus, Vit. Pyth.) 
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BOULESIS. Bovanoic. Wish. Boulé is the basic word, meaning will, deter- 
mination, counsel, deliberation. In Athens, the Boulé was a select legislative 
body, a senate. Plato and Aristotle, especially, use the word boulésis and the 
associate verb boulesthai for a “wish,” that is, a mentally framed desire for 
something that might actually be quite impossible (Nicomachean Ethics 
IH.4, 1111b22). 


BOULEUSIS. Bovbievoic. Deliberation. Also built on boul-, the verb bouleu- 
ein refers primarily to the activity of a deliberative body, like a Boulé. Aris- 
totle makes the abstract noun into a technical term in his moral psychology 
in Nicomachean Ethics III.3, 1112a18ff—our consideration of how to bring 
about a feasible goal. He defines “choice” (proairesis) as “either deliberative 
desire (orexis) or desiderative deliberation.” 

See also SYMBOULEUTIKOS. 


BREATH. See PNEUMA. 


BRONTINUS OF METAPONTUM. Bpovtivoc. (6th BCE.) Pythagorean, 

friend and student of Pythagoras, he was either the husband or the father of 

Theano. Some Orphic poems were ascribed to him, and later some Neopy- 

thagorean works had his name attached to them. Clement of Alexandria, 

Stromata 1.131; Diogenes Laertius VIII.42, 83; lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 267. 
See also METAPONTUM. 


BRUTUS, MARCUS. (d. 42 BCE.) Known as assassin of Julius Caesar, 
Brutus was an enthusiastic student of philosophy. He was attracted to Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon; Antiochus’ brother Aristus spent time in Brutus’ home. 
After the assassination of Caesar, Brutus studied in Athens with Theomnes- 
tus and Cratippus of Pergamon, but there was soon a three-way military 
contest between Octavian, Mark Antony, and Brutus; two battles of Philippi 
followed—Brutus lost the second and committed suicide. 


BRYSON OF HERACLEIA. (c. 450-390 BCE.) Sophist. Aristotle criti- 
cizes him for his manner of squaring the circle (Posterior Analytics 1.9, 
75b40; Sophistical Refutations 11, 171b16—a4) and for his claim that there is 
no such thing as obscene language, on the ground that whatever words you 
use for something, the meaning is the same (Rhetoric III.2, 1405b9). Still, 
Archimedes adapted Bryson’s methodology to calculate the value of 2, and 
George Carlin, in 1972, made an argument similar to Bryson’s in his “Seven 
Words You Can Never Say on Television.” Athenaeus (XI.508) says that 
Theopompus claimed that Plato stole many of his ideas from Bryson. Both 
Diogenes Laertius and the Suda say that he was the teacher of various 
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philosophers, but chronological difficulties indicate that there must have 
been another later Bryson (DL I.16, VI.85, [X.61; Suda, Pyrrhon, Krates, 
Theodorus). 

See also HERACLEIA PONTICA; RHETORIKE. 


BYZANTINE PHILOSOPHY. “Byzantine philosophy” is a name given, 
with somewhat fuzzy edges, to philosophy written by Christians, in Greek, 
within the territory of the Eastern Roman Empire. The beginnings of Byzan- 
tine philosophy are particularly difficult to determine, since in late antiquity 
there were for a time both pagan and Christian philosophers writing and 
teaching in Athens until that school was closed in 529 CE, in Alexandria 
until it was taken by the Arabs in 641 CE, and elsewhere. Some historians, 
somewhat facetiously, use the date of the great Hajj of Muhammad, 630 CE, 
as the line of demarcation between the ancient and medieval periods. That 
date does coincide with the reign of the emperor Heraclius, 610-641, who 
might be counted as the “first” of the “Byzantine” rulers, not least because he 
made Greek rather than Latin the official language of his realm. 

Higher education continued in the Eastern Empire at the University of 
Constantinople and elsewhere, and philosophical texts were preserved in 
libraries and occasionally studied. The dominant philosophical tradition was 
certainly Christian Neoplatonism, but the texts of Aristotle were also stud- 
ied, especially under the sponsorship of the princess Anna Comnena 
(1083-1153). As Western European scholars took sufficient interest in an- 
cient Greek philosophy to learn Greek and seek out texts, they found them in 
the libraries and schools of the Eastern Empire. William of Moerbeke (1215/ 
35-c. 1286), for example, spent many years in Greece translating the works 
of Aristotle and others at the behest of Thomas Aquinas. 

As the Turks took over more and more of the empire, scholars sought 
refuge in the West, often in Italy, bringing precious manuscripts with them. 
Many of those were soon edited and printed, thanks to Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion. 

For access to the literature on Byzantine philosophy, see K. Ierodiakonou 
and B. Bydén, “Byzantine Philosophy,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy, and B. Tatakis, Byzantine Philosophy, 2003. 

See also BYZANTIUM. 


BYZANTIUM. BvCGattov. Originally Byzantium seems to have been a colo- 
ny of Megara, with many settlers coming from other places. Aristotle talks 
about struggle among the various elements (Politics V.1303a33ff.). Hansen 
& Nielsen 2004 #674 gives details about Hellenic Byzantium. An early not- 
able personage was Theodorus of Byzantium, rhetorician of the late 5th 
century BCE. After the emperor Constantine made it his (eastern) capital in 
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330 CE, the city became known as Constantinople. The Eastern Roman 
Empire has been called “Byzantine” since historians in the 17th century took 
up that practice. As capital of the Greek-speaking part of the Roman Empire 
it was instrumental in preserving Greek culture and learning. Taken by the 
Turks in 1453, it was renamed Istanbul. 

See also BYZANTINE PHILOSOPHY. 


CAESAREA. Caesarea is halfway between Haifa and Tel Aviv in Israel, 
32°30'08.08"N 34°54'30.33”E. Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 275-339 CE) came 
from there; Basil of Caesarea (330-379 CE) served as bishop there. 


CALCIDIUS. (Sometimes written “Chalcidius.”) (c. 350 CE.) Calcidius 
translated a good bit of Plato’s Timaeus into Latin and did a commentary on 
the part translated. This was almost the only translation of a dialogue of 
Plato available in Latin in the earlier Middle Ages; Cicero had also done a 
partial translation or paraphrase of the Timaeus, also (partially) extant. See J. 
Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996, and B. Bakhouche, Calcidius, 2011. 


CALLICLES. A character in Plato’s Gorgias (represented as a young adult 
who had studied with Gorgias) whom some have argued to have been a 
historical person. The ethical position that he defends has been taken as an 
anticipation, in some respects, of that of Friedrich Nietzsche. 


CALLIPHON. KoAdodv. (2nd BCE.) Probably Peripatetic, condemned by 
Cicero several times for making human good a mixture of virtue and bodily 
pleasure (De Finibus I1.6, 11; I1V.18; V.8, 25; De Officiis 111.33; Tusculanae 
Quaestiones V .30, 31). 


CALLIPHON OF CROTON. (6th BCE.) Pythagorean physician, person- 
ally associated with Pythagoras. 
See also CROTON. 


CALLIPPUS OF CYZICUS. KaAdoc. (c. 370-c. 300 BCE.) Academic, 
student of Eudoxus of Cnidus. His astronomical calculations were used by 
Aristotle (Metaphysics X11.8, 1073b32). Cyzicus (KUCukoc) is today an ar- 
chaeological site on the shore of the Sea of Marmara, in Turkey, 40.38°N 
27.89°E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #747. 
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CALLISTHENES OF OLYNTHUS. Koadto0évyc. (4th BCE.) Peripatet- 

ic. Student and great-nephew of Aristotle, he became Alexander’s historian. 

Although his work is lost, it was often used by subsequent ancient historians. 
See also OLYNTHUS. 


CALLISTRATUS. Kodiiotpatoc. (3rd—4th CE.) Sophist, author of Ek- 
phraseis, or Statuarum Descriptions, descriptions of 14 statues by distin- 
guished artists. Available in the edition by A. Fairbanks, in Loeb, with Phi- 
lostratus, 1931. 


CANON. See KANON. 


CARNEADES. Kaopvedons. (214-129/8 BCE.) Born in Cyrene, he joined 
the Academy and became Scholarch during part of the Skeptical period. He 
was a member of the delegation representing Athens in Rome in 155 BCE. 
We know of his philosophy through Cicero and Sextus Empiricus. He was 
reputed to be adept at arguing both sides of issues. See J. Allen, “Carneades,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ACADEMY; SKEPTIKOS. 


CARNEISCUS. (c. 300 BCE.) Epicurean, student of Epicurus, he wrote an 
essay, Philistas, on the death of a friend. Fragments were discovered in the 
Villa of Papyri at Herculaneum; they include a polemic against Praxi- 
phanes, a Peripatetic (PHerc. 1027). 


CARPOCRATES. (2nd CE.) Gnostic who taught that souls are reincarnated 
repeatedly until they have experienced all that life has to offer. Irenaeus 
(Against Heresies 1.25) and Clement (Stromata 1.2) report that this led to 
considerable licentiousness among his followers. 


CARTHAGE. Kopyndav. Ancient city near the present Tunis, in Tunisia, 
36°51'29"N 10°19'51"E. Although the Carthaginians were competitors of the 
Greeks in the ancient Mediterranean, there does seem to have been a fair 
amount of cultural interaction. Both Plato (e.g., Laws 1.637d, 2.674a) and 
Aristotle (Politics III.1, 1275b12; IV.7, 1293b18; V.7, 1307a5; V.12, 
1316a34—b5) take an interest in the political arrangements in Carthage. Cli- 
tomachus, originally named Hasdrubel, moved from Carthage to Athens and 
became Scholarch of the Academy; Herillus became a leading Stoic. Later, 
Augustine, a North African, pursued some of his studies in Carthage. 
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CASSIODORUS, FLAVIUS MAGNUS AURELIUS. (5th—6th CE.) Stu- 
dent and colleague of Boethius. Having had a significant career in politics, 
he turned to the monastic life, taking his library with him, establishing a 
tradition of the monastery as a center of erudition. See J. J. O’Donnell, 
Cassiodorus, online at Georgetown.edu. 


CASSIUS LONGINUS. (c. 213-273 CE.) Platonist, student of Ammonius 
Saccas and Origen the Pagan in Alexandria, he taught Porphyry and others 
in Athens. During a visit to the East he became teacher and counselor to 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. He advised seeking independence from Rome; 
when Aurelian crushed the revolt, Longinus was executed. (An earlier Cas- 
sius Longinus was among the conspirators who assassinated Julius Caesar 
and was an Epicurean.) 


THE CATEGORIES. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Katnyopiat. Latin, Categori- 
ae. The first treatise in the Aristotelian corpus. Aristotle examines words 
that may function in syllogistic arguments, finding that subjects of sentences 
are normally ousia words, typically translated “substance” or “entity.” In a 
class-membership sentence, like “Socrates is an Athenian,” both subject and 
predicate are ousia words. Aristotle distinguishes nine more kinds of predi- 
cates, or “categories.” 

Several late Greek philosophers wrote commentaries on this treatise, most 
importantly Porphyry in his Jsagoge. Both this treatise and the /sagoge were 
translated into Latin by Boethius, whence they wielded a strong influence on 
the development of medieval Latin philosophy. 

See also KATEGORIAI. 


CATHARSIS. See KATHARSIS. 


CATIUS INSUBER. (1st BCE.) Epicurean who wrote a four-volume work 
popularizing the Epicurean philosophy. See Cicero, Ad Fam. XV.16. “TIn- 
suber” means that he was from the territory around the present city of Milan. 


CAUSE, CAUSATION. See AITION, AITIA; APOTELESMA. 


CEBES OF THEBES. KéBy¢. (c. 430-350 BCE.) Student of Philolaus and 
Socrates, Cebes is a major interlocutor in the Phaedo. Xenophon says that 
he was a frequent visitor to the courtesan Theodote in Athens. In the Crito, 
he is mentioned as one of the people willing to fund an escape by Socrates. A 
tablet, or pinax, was presented as his work in antiquity, but it must be a later 
forgery of the Ist or 2nd century CE. It is a chart of a virtuous path to 
happiness (available online). 
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CELSUS. (2nd CE.) Platonist anti-Christian polemicist. His work, written 
about 173 CE, is known primarily through the reply by Origen, Contra 
Celsum, written 248 CE. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 


CELSUS, AULUS CORNELIUS. (Wrote 14-37 CE.) He composed an 
encyclopedia of which primarily eight books on medicine (iatriké) survive. 
The introductory section is especially interesting for its discussion of the 
philosophical grounding of medicine; the entirety is of great interest to histo- 
rians of medicine. It is available online at Lacus Curtius. 


CEOS. Greek island Kea (Kéqa) in the Cyclades, 37°37'N 24°20'E. The poet 
Simonides, the Sophist Prodicus, the Peripatetic Aristo, and the Alexan- 
drian physician Erasistratus were all from this small island 60 miles south- 
east of Athens. 


CEPHALUS OF SYRACUSE. (5th BCE.) Wealthy industrialist, begins the 
discussion with Socrates in the Republic. 
See also SYRACUSE. 


CERCIDAS OF MEGALOPOLIS. (3rd BCE.) Cynic poet. A papyrus with 
fragments of several of his poems was discovered at Oxyrhynchus. The 
fragments are published in the Loeb volume with Theophrastus’ Charac- 
ters. See D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism. Megalopolis, 
37°24'N 22°8’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #282, is a city in the western 
Peloponnesus (Arcadia) founded in 368 BCE as a counterpoise to Sparta. 


CERCOPS. Képkxoy. (6th BCE?) One of the oldest Orphic poets, thought 
by Clement of Alexandria (Stromata I) and Cicero (De Natura Deorum 
1.38) to be a Pythagorean. He is said to have written a poem called “The 
Descent into Hades” and a poem in 24 books called Hieros Logos, or The 
Holy Word. 


CHAEREPHON OF SPHETTUS. Xatpseg@v. (c. 470/46—403/399 BCE.) 
Loyal friend and follower of Socrates, deceased by the time of the Apology. 
He went to Delphi and asked the oracle whether there was anyone wiser than 
Socrates, to which the oracle responded, “No.” In the Charmides, Chaere- 
phon greets Socrates on his return from military campaign; in the Gorgias, 
Chaerephon accompanies Socrates and is blamed for his being late. Aristo- 
phanes represents Chaerephon as Socrates’ assistant in the Clouds, appear- 
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ing to be thin and malnourished. He also appears in the Wasps and Birds. 
Xenophon, in the Memorabilia, notes that Chaerephon was a true friend of 
Socrates. 

Sphettus is a deme of Athens. 


CHALCEDON. Xadxndav. 40°59'0"N 29°2'0"E. Ancient city across the 
Bosporus from Byzantium. It is now part of the city of Istanbul. Apollonius 
of Chalcedon, Dionysius of Chalcedon, Herophilus of Chalcedon, Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon, and Xenocrates of Chalcedon are some of the philo- 
sophically noteworthy people from this place. 


CHALDEAN ORACLES. (2nd CE.) A (fragmentary) collection of verses 
assembled by Julian the Theurgist, perhaps with contributions by his father, 
Julian the Chaldean. Julian claims that the basis of the work is material that 
came from Babylonia (known alternatively as Chaldea), and some have sub- 
sequently attributed the materials to Zoroastrian sources (Babylonia was 
then under Persian rule), but modern scholarship finds the contents to be 
more typical of Alexandrian speculation. Julian was a contemporary of Nu- 
menius, and there are many similarities between the fragments of the Ora- 
cles and the text of Numenius. Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus wrote 
(no longer extant) commentaries on the Oracles, and some Byzantine writers 
also took an interest, for example Michael Psellus and Pletho. For more, see 
R. Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles, 1989. 


CHAMAELEON. Xauaréov. (c. 350-c. 275 BCE.) Peripatetic from He- 
racleia Pontica, a student of Aristotle. He wrote essays on several of the 
Greek poets, including Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Thespis, Aeschylus, 
Lasus, Pindar, and Stesichorus, on the J/iad, and on comedy, probably also 
on Hesiod. Athenaeus quotes the work on comedy. He also wrote On the 
Gods, On Satyrs, On Pleasure, On Drunkenness, and a Protreptic. Only 
fragments are preserved. 


CHANCE. See SYMBEBEKOS, SYMBEBEKOTA, TYCHE. 
CHANGE. See ALLOIJOSIS; GENESIS; KINESIS; METABOLE. 


CHARA. Xapé. Joy. In the Cratylus (419c), Socrates says that it is a “good 
movement of the soul’s flow.” Aristotle lists chara among the emotions 
(pathé) but rarely uses the word, except to describe sexual orgasm (Genera- 
tion of Animals 1.18, 724a1). The word is used especially by the Stoics to 
mark a distinction between their views and those of the Epicureans, who 
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made pleasure (hédoné) the centerpiece of their moral psychology. New 
Testament writers follow the Stoic usage, frequently using chara and rarely 
hédoné. Yet another word for pleasure is terpsis. 


CHARACTER. For “character” as applied to a person, see ETHOS. For 
“character” as a letter of the alphabet, see STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


CHARIOT; CHARIOTEER. In the Phaedrus, Socrates describes the im- 
mortal soul (psyché) as a chariot with a charioteer driving two horses, one 
noble, representing the “spirited” part of the soul, the other ignoble, repre- 
senting the “appetitive” part of the soul. The charioteer is of course reason. 
This vivid image may have its roots in the introductory section of the poem 
of Parmenides and reappears in Proclus. 

See also OCHEMA. 


CHARISMA. Xapicua. A New Testament word meaning the gift of God’s 
grace, derived from that standard Greek word for favor, grace, charis, yapic. 
In the Rhetoric II1.7, Aristotle defines charis as “helpfulness to someone in 
need, not in return for anything, nor for the advantage of the helper himself, 
but for that of the person helped.” 


CHARMADAS. (164/3-c. 95 BCE.) Academic, student of Clitomachus in 
Athens, fellow student and friend of Philo of Larissa. He taught in Athens 
around 110 BCE. Cicero says that he was remarkably eloquent (De Oratore 
1.45-47, 82-84; 11.360). 


CHARMIDES. (Dialogue by Plato.) Xapyidys. Socrates, newly returned 
from military campaign, meets the handsome young aristocrat (in fact, Pla- 
to’s uncle) at a wrestling school. Charmides is reputed to have, among his 
virtues, that of sophrosyné (temperance). Socrates explores with Charmides 
several possible accounts of sdphrosyné, including the claim that it is self- 
knowledge both of oneself, and of itself, leading to several paradoxes. Char- 
mides would go on to have his property confiscated in 415 BCE for his part 
in profaning the Eleusinian mysteries, and to being associated with the 30 
Tyrants, 404-403. He died in the Battle of Munichia at the hands of the 
returning democratic exiles. See T. & G. West, Charmides, 1986. 


CHARONDAS OF CATANA. (6th—Sth BCE.) Reputed to be a student of 
Pythagoras (Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth.), he became a legislator; substantial 
fragments of a work on laws attributed to him survive, though those are 
likely to be considerably later. Aristotle refers to him several times in the 
Politics. In 11.12, Aristotle says that there is not much distinctive about his 
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legislation except that he instituted denunciation for perjury (1274b5); “his 
laws are more exact and more precisely expressed than even those of our 
modern legislators.” He is a good example of a legislator from the middle 
class ([V.11); he imposes larger fines on the rich, smaller on the poor. 

Catana (Katdévn) is a city on the east coast of Sicily at the foot of Mount 
Etna, 37°30’0"N 15°5’25"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #30. 


CHIOS. Xioc. Fairly large (325 square miles) Greek island off the Ionian 
coast, 38°24'N 26°1'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #840. Isocrates is said to 
have founded a school of rhetoric here (Cicero, De Oratore 2, 13.22). Not- 
able philosophers and others who came from Chios are the Stoic Aristo of 
Chios; the Sophist Euthydemus, who tangles with Socrates; Ion of Chios, 
a poet and Pythagorean; Licymnius, a rhetorician; Metrodorus of Chios, 
an atomist and Skeptic; and Erasistratus, the great Alexandrian anatomist. 
See also RHETORIKE. 


CHOICE. See HAIRETON; PROAIRESIS, PROHAIRESIS. 


CHORA. X@pa. Place; space. In Timaeus 52, Plato identifies the receptacle 
(hypodoché) with “space.” The implication of the passage seems to be that 
space pre-exists, in some sense, the appearance of phenomena (phainomena) 
in space. In Physics IV.1, Aristotle argues for “place” (topos) rather than 
“space’’; that is, there is no pre-existing or independently existing continuum; 
it is the existence of spatiotemporal entities that define whatever “places” 
exist. Still, he does continue to use the word chora in the everyday sense of 
“space,” even of astronomical “space” (e.g., Meteorology 1.7, 345a9). Both 
Epicureans and Stoics use chdra for “space” in their physical writings. In a 
political setting, chora is the territory of a polis outside the city walls. 
See also PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


CHORIS, CHORISTON. Xwpic, yopiotov. Separate, separable. A big issue 
for Plato’s theory of Forms (eidé) is that they are said to be “separate” 
(choris) from the things of which they are Forms. Parmenides 130ff. ex- 
plores the implications of this idea. It is also true that for Plato the soul 
(psyché) is “separable” from the body (soma) (Phaedo 67d). The Phaedrus 
presents a charming image of souls separated from body going on a tour, 
guided by a deity, of the Forms, separated from the phenomena (phainome- 
na). 

Aristotle does not buy it (for Forms, Metaphysics XIII.11, 1086b9; for 
souls, De Anima 1.3, 407b15ff.), but he does have a “separability” problem 
of his own, namely the mind (nous). Aristotle deals with that by making a 
distinction between separability “kata topon,” or spatially, versus separabil- 
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ity “kata logon,” or conceptually. Since the mind does not occupy space, it 
cannot be spatially separable, only conceptually (De An. I/.4). But then 
could not Plato use the same argument for the Forms? 


CHRISTIANITY. The story of the relationship between ancient Greek phi- 
losophy and the development of the Christian religion is long and complex. 
The Christian religion arose in the context of a struggle among the Jewish 
people between those who wanted to stick closely to tradition and those who 
embraced various elements of the Greek culture that surrounded them, espe- 
cially since the conquests of Alexander of Macedon. The audience of Jesus 
was primarily the less educated, less international members of the Jewish 
community, and his message does not reflect Greek philosophical conceptu- 
alization. 

But after the crucifixion, the apostles reached out first to the Jewish dias- 
pora, symbolized by the story of Pentecost, and then to non-Jews. That 
dissemination quickly involved addressing current philosophical movements. 
That address is neatly symbolized by Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus (Acts 
17:16—34); the effects on the development of early Christian teaching can be 
seen in the Gospel of John and in many of the epistles. Paul often seems to be 
aware of addressing his message to people who were already, to one degree 
or another, followers of an Epicurean or Stoic way of life. Indeed, we know 
that he spent a fair amount of time with Festus, the philosophically sophisti- 
cated brother of the great Roman Stoic Seneca. 

It took a little longer for the Greek-speaking philosophical community to 
take significant notice of Christianity. Philo of Alexandria demonstrated 
how to bring together Judaic and Greek conceptualizations: the philosophical 
sensibilities that he brought to the task were predominantly Platonic in inspi- 
ration, and as Christians became philosophers or philosophers became Chris- 
tian, it was most often a form of Platonism that formed the transitional 
vehicle. 

The most important Christian philosopher of antiquity was Augustine, but 
there are many others: Origen, Pseudo-Dionysius, and Boethius, to mention 
a few. 

As Christianity gained political ascendancy, tensions mounted between the 
demand for conformity to the accepted teachings of the religion on the one 
hand and the tradition of free inquiry and the tendency of the philosophers 
toward Skepticism on the other. For three or four centuries after the Hajj, the 
Islamic world was a better place to study philosophy than the Christian. 

See also HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA; JUDAISM; SIMPLICIUS; 
SKEPTIKOS. 
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CHRISTODORUS OF THEBES (EGYPT). Xptotddapoc. (Early 6th CE.) 
Epic poet from Egypt, significant portions of his work are preserved in the 
Greek Anthology of verse, published by W. R. Paton in Loeb, 1916. There 
are references to philosophers in his poetry, particularly in his On the Disci- 
ples of the Great Proclus, where he says that Agapius was the last, but also 
the first. 

See also THEBES. 


CHRONOS. Xpovoc. Time. Some early writers synthesize this word with 
Kronos, the father of Zeus (cf. Diogenes Laertius I.119). This synthesis may 
be operating in the fragment of Anaximander, “they give justice and repara- 
tion to each other according to the ordinance of chronos” (DK B1). The 
Pythagoreans and Plato supposed time to exist independently of the physi- 
cal world, a separate regulator of change (Timaeus 37ff.). Plato also iden- 
tifies a cosmic time intrinsic to regular processes; for Aristotle, that concept 
of time was sufficient. Time is a consequence of the circular movements of 
the astronomical bodies (Physics 218-233); it is the numbering of motion 
(Phys. 219). Plotinus returns to a (purified) Platonic conception, asserting 
the priority of eternity (aidn) and making time the process of souls (psychai) 
changing from one condition to another. 


CHRYSANTHIUS OF SARDIS. (4th CE.) Student of Aedesius at the 
school of Iamblichus, he tended toward the mystical aspects of Neoplaton- 
ism. Turning down the invitation of Julian to participate in the revival of 
Hellenism, he remained as high priest in Lydia. Eunapius, a relative of 
Chrysanthius’ wife Meite, writes that he was respected by Christians and 
pagans alike; Eunapius took care of him in his old age. See Eunapius online 
for more about Chrysanthius. 
See also SARDIS. 


CHRYSIPPUS OF SOLI. Xpvowtmoc 6 Lodebs. (280/76—-208/4 BCE.) 
Chrysippus was the third Scholarch of the Stoic school, after Cleanthes. He 
also studied in the Academy and was known as a master of dialectical 
argument. He wrote a very great deal, but no complete treatises survive, only 
extensive fragments, especially as quoted by Plutarch and Galen. Many of 
the Stoic concepts, definitions, and arguments cited elsewhere in this diction- 
ary ultimately stem from the work of Chrysippus. (Diogenes Laertius 
VII.179ff.) See J. Kirby, “Chrysippus,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also SOLI. 
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CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN. (347-407 CE.) Famous Christian preacher of the 
late 4th and early 5th centuries. “Chrysostom” is an honorary title, meaning 
“golden-mouthed.” He tended to avoid allegorical interpretations. A series 
of eight sermons, gathered under the title Against the Judaizers, has histori- 
cally been a favored lode from which to mine (possibly out of context) anti- 
Semitic comments. Translation available at www.ccel.org. 


CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS. (106-43 BCE.) Roman politician and man 
of letters, Cicero was the most important conveyer of Greek philosophy into 
the Latin tradition. When very young, he studied with Phaedrus the Epicur- 
ean; when he was about 19, he heard Philo of Larissa, Scholarch of the 
Academy, while Philo was visiting Rome; then Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with 
his family, and Cicero studied with him. After 79 BCE, Cicero lived in 
Athens for a period of time, studying with Antiochus of Ascalon and others, 
and visited Rhodes, where he met the Stoic Posidonius. 

Cicero actively pursued a political career, though he found time while 
active in politics to produce three works on rhetoric and politics: the De 
Oratore, the De Re Publica, and the De Legibus. In 46 BCE he withdrew 
from political life and turned to (mainly) philosophical writing. On Stoic 
Paradoxes, Academica, De Finibus, Tusculan Disputations, The Nature of 
the Gods, On Divination, On Fate, Topics, and On Duties all come from a 
period of about two years between the ascension of Julius Caesar to power in 
46 and his assassination in 44. At that point Cicero went back into the 
political arena, leading to his own assassination in 43. 

Much of the Latin vocabulary of technical philosophical terms was invent- 
ed by Cicero; English-language philosophical vocabulary is in turn largely 
indebted to those Ciceronian translations. Furthermore, because Cicero was 
so much a part of the normal academic curriculum in Western Europe and 
America for such a long time, Cicero’s formulations of philosophical issues 
and conceptualizations often seem to be the natural or intuitive understand- 
ings. For a more extensive discussion of his philosophy, see E. Clayton, 
“Cicero,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. For access to translations of 
Cicero’s works online, go to www.attalus.org. 

See also CRATIPPUS OF PERGAMON; ECLECTIC; ESSENCE; 
KATHEKONTA; LUCRETIUS; MANTIKE; PANAETIUS OF RHODES; 
RHETORIKE; STOA, STOIC SCHOOL. 


CILICIA. Kut«ia. Territory on the south coast of Turkey, near the “corner” 
where the Mediterranean coast turns from west—east to north-south. Crates 
of Mallus and Simplicius were natives of this land. 
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CITIUM. Kittov. A city on the southern coast of Cyprus, the biblical Kittim 
and modern Larnaca. It was destroyed by earthquakes in the 4th CE. The 
Stoic Zeno and his student Persaeus came from this city; its inhabitants at 
that time were primarily Phoenician in origin. 34°55'N 33°38’E. 


CLEANTHES OF ASSOS. Kisdv0yc, (?331/0-230/29 BCE.) Second 
Scholarch of the Stoa, from 261. Cleanthes studied with Zeno; he is best 
known for his Hymn to Zeus. During his lifetime he was in competition with 
Aristo of Chios, who was less orthodox than Cleanthes, and was strongly 
supported by his student and successor Chrysippus. (Diogenes Laertius 
VII.168—-176.) See E. Asmis, “Myth and Philosophy in Cleanthes’ Hymn to 
Zeus,” Greek Roman and Byzantine Studies 47 (2007): 413-429. 
See also ASSOS. 


CLEARCHUS OF SOLI. Kiéapyoc. (4th-3rd BCE.) Peripatetic, traveled 
extensively to the East, as far as Afghanistan, and wrote on a large variety of 
topics. Today he is mainly known for a passage in Josephus, Contra Apion 
1.22, where Clearchus is represented as discussing Judaism with Aristotle, 
who seems to have met a Hellenized Jew whose views and habits are taken 
(at least via Josephus) as typical of the whole people. When in a polemical 
mode, Josephus is not always reliable, and we have no way of knowing the 
reliability of Clearchus or even the context whence this passage occurs, so it 
would be hasty to draw much in the way of conclusions from this bit. Clear- 
chus appears also to be the source of the report that Plato believed that he 
was the son of Apollo. (Plutarch, Quaest. Conv. 717b-e; Apuleius, De 
Platone 1.1; Diogenes Laertius III.2.) 
See also SOLI. 


CLEINIAS OF TARENTUM. KAewiac. (4th BCE.) Pythagorean, friend 
of Plato. He is said to have calmed his anger by playing his lyra; when 
fellow Pythagorean Prorus of Cyrene had lost his property in a revolution, 
Cleinias apparently sailed to Cyrene and bailed him out. A text attributed to 
Cleinias is preserved at the end of Iamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras in the 
Thomas Taylor edition. 

See also TARENTUM. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. (d. 205 CE.) (Titus Flavius Clemens.) 
Christian theologian and philosopher. His Stromata or Stromateis (“Miscel- 
lany’’) is an important source of quotations (“‘fragments”’) of earlier philoso- 
phers. Clement is persuaded that “philosophy is the handmaid of theology,” 
so he feels very free to use more or less random quotations to back up 
Scripture. The Stromata is available online at http://newadvent.org/fathers. 
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CLEOMEDES. (1st CE?) Stoic astronomer, author of On the Circular Mo- 
tions of the Celestial Bodies. 

Relying heavily on work by Posidonius, Cleomedes energetically attacks 
Epicurean ideas about astronomy. Translation available in A. C. Bowen and 
R. B. Todd, Cleomedes’ Lectures on Astronomy, 2004. 


CLEOMENES. Kigopévys. (c. 300 BCE.) Cynic, student of Crates of 
Thebes, teacher of Timarchus of Alexandria and Echecles of Ephesus, the 
teacher of Menedemus. In his work Pedagogues he says of Diogenes of 
Sinope that his friends wanted to ransom him from the pirates who had 
captured him; he said that they were simpletons, “for lions are not the slaves 
of those who feed them, but those who feed them are at the mercy of the 
lions. Fear is the mark of the slave, while wild beasts make human beings 
afraid of them” (Diogenes Laertius VI.75, 95). 


CLINIAS OF TARENTUM. See CLEINIAS OF TARENTUM. 


CLINOMACHUS OF THURII. Kiswouoyoc. (4th BCE.) Megarian. Dio- 
genes Laertius II.112 says that he was the first to compose treatises on the 
principles of dialectic. The Suda says that he was the student of Euclides of 
Megara and taught Bryson, the teacher of Pyrrho. ©ovptoi was a city in 
southern Italy, 39°43’2"N 16°29'44"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #74. 


CLITOMACHUS OF CARTHAGE. Kisettopayos. (187-110 BCE.) Origi- 
nally named Hasdrubal, he came to Athens to study with Carneades. He 
became Scholarch around 127/6; when Crassus visited Athens he attended 
Clitomachus’ lectures. Clitomachus was succeeded by Philo of Larissa. An 
Academic Skeptic, nothing survives of his writings, but Cicero cites them 
often enough (De Oratore 1.11; Tusculanae Questione 1.22; Academica 
IL.6, 31, 32, 92). 
See also CARTHAGE. 


CLITOPHON. (Dialogue attributed to Plato.) KAsitopa@v. Clitophon makes 
a brief appearance in the Republic, defending a position more relativistic 
than that of Thrasymachus, a kind of legal positivism (1.340b). In the (very 
short) Clitophon, he praises Socrates for his protreptic speeches, but criti- 
cizes him for not actually teaching virtue. He prefers to turn to Thrasymachus 
for instruction. The dialogue is very odd in that it ends without Socrates’ 
reply, or any elenchus of Clitophon’s obvious misunderstandings of Socra- 
tes’ teaching. See M. Kremer, ed., Plato ’s Cleitophon, 2004. 
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COGNITION. See DIANOIA; KATALEPSIS; NOESIS, NOEMA, NOETON: 
NOUS (NOOS). 


COHESION (LOGICAL). See SYNARTESIS. 
COLLECTION. See SYNAGEIN, SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. 
COLLISION. See ANTIKOPE. 


COLOTES OF LAMPSACUS. Koiatys Aanwaknvoc. (c. 320-268 BCE.) 
Epicurean, one of the most famous students of Epicurus. Menedemus of 
Lampsacus was one of his students. He wrote a treatise, “That it is impos- 
sible to live according to the teachings of the other philosophers,” and dedi- 
cated it to Ptolemy Philopator. In response, Plutarch wrote a dialogue, 
“That Epicurus actually makes a pleasant life impossible,” and a work, 
“Against Colotes.” (These are in volume 15 of the Loeb Plutarch Moralia.) 
Some fragments of Colotes were found in the Villa of Papyri at Herculan- 
eum—these are “Against Plato’s Lysis” and “Against Plato’s Euthydemus” 
(PHerc. 208; PHerc. 1032). 

See also LAMPSACUS. 


COLUMELLA. (Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella.) (4-70 CE.) Impor- 
tant Latin author on agriculture. His extant works are De re rustica and 
(partial) De arboribus, available online. He is included here because he 
sometimes cites Greek philosophers in his works. 


COMMANDING FACULTY. See HEGEMONIKON. 
COMMON SENSE. Aisthésis koiné. See AISTHESIS. 
COMPLETE CAUSE. Aition Autotelés. See AITION, AITIA. 
COMPOSITE. See SYNTHETON. 

CONCEPT. See ENNOEMA; ENNOIA. 


CONCLUSION. See EPIPHORA. 


CONCOMITANCE, CONCOMITANT. See PARAKOLOUTHESIS, PAR- 
AKOLOUTHOUN. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. Kovotavtwovroi1c. When Constantine became em- 
peror he made Byzantium his capital and built it up as a “New Rome.” 
Before long it became known as “the City of Constantine” and became an 
intellectual center for the eastern part of the empire. Proclus was born here; 
from the time of Constantine many leading thinkers moved to Constantino- 
ple, advising an emperor or opening a school. As capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, the city and its institutions were instrumental in preserving 
classical literature and learning from the end of “antiquity” until the Renais- 
sance. 
See also BYZANTIUM. 


CONTEMPLATION. See THEORIA, THEOREIN. 
CONTINUITY. See SYNECHEIA. 
CONVINCING. See PITHANOS. 


CORINTH. Kopw00c. City dominating the isthmus of Corinth, the major 
route between the northern part of mainland Greece and the Peloponnesus, 
37°56'N 22°56'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #227. Two people named Xeni- 
ades with connections to ancient philosophy came from Corinth; Thrasyma- 
chus the Megarian was a Corinthian, as well as Demetrius the Cynic. And 
of course St. Paul wrote two letters to the Christians in Corinth. 


CORISCUS OF SCEPSIS. Kopioxos X«jyioc. (4th BCE.) Brother of Eras- 
tus of Scepsis, father of Neleus of Scepsis, studied with Plato in the Acade- 
my where he became a friend and associate of Aristotle. Aristotle very 
frequently uses him as an example, particularly of individual persons having 
some predicate—in the case of Coriscus, being musical (Posterior Analytics 
1.24, 85a24ff, and many other places), dark (Eudemian Ethics 11.1, 
1220a19), and good (EE VII.6, 120b25). He and his brother set up a school in 
Assos. Neleus acquired Aristotle’s library, which apparently spent some time 
in the basement of the family home in Scepsis. 


CORNUTUS, LUCIUS ANNAEUS. (1st CE.) Stoic from Leptis Magna, in 
Libya. Cornutus spent most of his time in Rome, where he taught rhetoric, 
until he was banished by Nero. (See Persius’ Fifth Satire, available through 
archive.org.) He wrote a book on rhetoric, a critical commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s Categories, and a book On Properties (Porphyry, Jn Cat. 86.21—22; 
Simplicius, Zn Cat. 62.25—26). The major text that remains of his work is 
Theologiae Graecae compendium. The Latin text is available at openli- 
brary.org; there is an Italian translation by I. Ramelli, 2003. 
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CORPUS. Latin for “body,” this word is applied, for example, to the “body” 
of the extant works of ancient authors. Thus the extant works of Aristotle are 
known as the Corpus Aristotelicum, the extant works of Hippocrates are 
known as the Corpus Hippocraticum, and so on. 


COS, KOS. Kac. Home of Hippocrates, the great physician, and perhaps 
Epicharmus. It is a fairly small Greek island off the southwest coast of 
Turkey, 36°51'N 27°14’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #497. 


COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY. Koouoc. The original sense of 
kosmos 1s “good order” (e.g., Homer, Od. 8.179). It is also used to refer to 
ornaments and decorations, particularly of women (//. 14.187). The pre- 
Socratics applied the word to the world order. Heraclitus, f. 30, says, “This 
kosmos, the same for all, was made by neither men nor gods, but always has 
been, is, and will be, ever-living fire, igniting by measures and extinguishing 
by measures.” 

Cosmology, or the study of the universe as a whole, is often a part of 
ancient philosophy, from Anaximander through the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
to’s Timaeus, through Aristotle’s De Caelo and Metaphysics XIU, to the 
Stoics and Lucretius the Epicurean. 

Greek cosmologists may be divided into those who thought of the universe 
as spatially and temporally unlimited and those who thought of it as limited. 
Anaximander and the atomists seem to be on the “unlimited” side, Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics on the “limited.” Anaxi- 
mander speaks of “all the kosmoi and ouranoi within them,” and that every- 
thing comes from “the unlimited.” The atomists explicitly think of an indefi- 
nitely large number of atoms (atoma) in an indefinitely large space; whatever 
order there might be is in a sense accidental and illusory. 

Those who opt for a limited universe also have some principle or origin of 
the order in the universe. For Empedocles, the opposed principles of “love” 
and “strife” bring about opposed “orders” in which the elements are all 
separated out, or all combined together into an organic whole. For Anaxago- 
ras, Mind (nous) sets up a “whirl” that works a bit as a centrifuge, separating 
out materials that somehow belong together. The early Pythagoreans seem 
to have expected to find mathematical principles at work in the universe as 
unifiers and orderers. 

The Pythagorean lead was followed by Plato in the Timaeus; there we 
learn of an ordering deity, the Demiourgos, who looks at the Forms (eidé) 
and creates the visible universe out of geometrically defined materials, put- 
ting order into disorder, life into the lifeless, and mind (nous) into the mind- 
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less. It is not entirely clear whether Plato is truly committed to an actual 
creation—certainly he did not believe in a creation out of nothing—but the 
universe as it exists turns out, in the Timaeus, to be a single living being 
whose regular movements define time (chronos). 

Structurally, the Timaeus cosmos is geocentric, with the heavenly bodies 
moving in circles. The major circles are the “Circles of Same and Different,” 
motions in the celestial equator and the ecliptic. The account of the motion of 
the planets is tantalizing but truncated (7m. 36c, 38c). 

While Aristotle agrees with Plato that the visible universe is a single and 
unique entity, he does not think of it as an “imitation” of eternal and 
transcendent Forms, though the source and principle of its movement, the 
unmoved mover (akinéton kinoun), is eternal and transcendent. For Aristo- 
tle, the cosmos, taken together with the unmoved mover, is the ultimate 
reality. 

Aristotle’s universe is also geocentric, with the sun, moon, and planets 
described as “moving themselves” in circular orbits, although in order to 
account for the “peculiarities” of the motion of the planets from a geocentric 
perspective, it was necessary to posit multiple rotating spheres in which the 
center of one sphere is on the surface of another. In Metaphysics XII, Aristo- 
tle suggests that there are perhaps 55 such self-moving (rotating) spheres to 
account for the motions of the heavenly bodies; this arrangement appears to 
have been calculated by Eudoxus. 

For the Stoics, the order of the universe is the direct consequence of the 
immanence of God and the mind of God throughout the universe at all levels 
of complexity. There is a certain identity between God and the cosmos—God 
may be spoken of as the Mind of the universe, and the cosmos as the body of 
God. 

The Stoics also believe in a great cycle of time in which the entire universe 
periodically turns to fire (the ekpyrdsis) and starts over again. 


COURAGE. See ANDREIA; ARETE. 


CRANTOR. Kpdévtop. (c. 336—276/5 BCE.) From Soli, Cyprus, he studied 
in the Academy with Xenocrates and Polemon. He managed to get Arcesi- 
laus away from Theophrastus to join the Academy. Crantor’s interpretation 
of Plato’s Timaeus was influential with later Platonists. According to Pro- 
clus, he took the Atlantis story as historical rather than allegorical. Also, 
Crantor did not take the creative activity of the Demiourgos as having oc- 
curred at a specific moment in time, but as something continuous. Plutarch 
relied heavily on Crantor for his interpretation of the generation of the 
World Soul in the Timaeus. Apparently Crantor’s essay On Grief was ad- 
mired and imitated by Cicero and Plutarch. (Diogenes Laertius [V.24—27.) 
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CRATES OF ATHENS. Kpatne. (d. c. 265 BCE.) Academic philosopher, 
colleague and lover of Polemon, and his successor as Scholarch. His most 
famous students include Arcesilaus, who succeeded him as Scholarch, 
Theodorus the Atheist, and Bion of Borysthenes. (Diogenes Laertius 
IV.4.) 


CRATES OF MALLUS. (2nd BCE.) Stoic, ran a literary school and was 
director of the Pergamon library, possibly a teacher of Panaetius of 
Rhodes. His most famous work was a commentary on Homer; he also wrote 
commentaries on Hesiod, Euripides, Aristophanes, and probably other an- 
cient authors. Strabo tells us that he constructed a globe of the earth, and 
gives us some description of that globe (Strabo I.2.24, IT.5.10). 

Mallus (MaAAéc) was a city in Cilicia, on the Mediterranean coast, 
36°45'N 35°30’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #1009. 


CRATES OF THEBES. Kpdatye. (c. 368-288 BCE.) Cynic, follower of 
Diogenes of Sinope. He is noted for his Cynical marriage to Hipparchia and 
for being a teacher of Zeno of Citium. Some fragments of his writings 
remain. (Diogenes Laertius, Life of Crates V1.87ff.) 

See also THEBES. 


CRATIPPUS OF PERGAMON. Kpdatimzoc. (1st BCE.) Peripatetic who 
taught at Mytilene and Athens. Taught M. Marcellus, Cicero, and Cicero’s 
son, and associated with Pompey and eventually Julius Caesar. Cicero re- 
garded himself as Cratippus’ friend and obtained Roman citizenship for him. 
Still, the only views that he reports of Cratippus have to do with divination 
(De Divinatione 1.3, 32, 50, 70, 71; 11.48, 52). 

See also PERGAMON. 


CRATYLUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) KpatbAoc. Socrates discusses the nature 
of language with Cratylus and Hermogenes. Hermogenes defends a “con- 
ventionalist” perspective and Cratylus a “naturalist” view. Much of the di- 
alogue contains rather fanciful etymologies that add up to a kind of defense 
of naturalism, but then Socrates points out that etymology does not guarantee 
truth—Hermogenes was not actually generated by Hermes, for example. 
While the radical change in which Cratylus believes makes stable meaning 
difficult, the Forms ultimately guarantee meaning. See D. Sedley, “Plato’s 
Cratylus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also GRAMMATIKE (TECHNE),; ONOMA; RHOE. 
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CRATYLUS OF ATHENS. (Probably born in the mid-5th century.) Craty- 
lus represented himself to be a follower of Heraclitus, but judging by what 
we learn of Cratylus from Plato and Aristotle, there are some significant 
differences. Plato’s dialogue the Cratylus focuses on the tension between 
natural and conventional theories of language, tending to indicate that Craty- 
lus was concerned about the inadequacies of language in conveying informa- 
tion about the sensory world. For one thing, Cratylus is represented as saying 
that Heraclitus was wrong to say that you cannot step into the same river 
twice—you cannot step into the same river even once. For another, Aristotle 
says that Cratylus eventually gave up talking altogether and just waggled his 
finger. Aristotle tells us that Plato studied with Cratylus and was persuaded 
by him of the inadequacies of language for talking about sensory experience 
(Metaphysics IV.5 1010a10-15). 

The theory of perception presented in the first part of the Theaetetus may 
well owe a good deal to Cratylus’ teachings. 

See also KINESIS. 


CRESCENS. (2nd CE.) Cynic who attacked the Christians; we know of 
him mainly from the counterattacks. Living in Rome, he charged the Chris- 
tians of being “atheists” on the ground that they did not have statues of 
deities nor did they perform sacrifices. Tatian claims that Crescens tried to 
have him and Justin Martyr put to death (Address to the Greeks 19); 150 
years later, Eusebius claims that Justin’s martyrdom was indeed brought 
about by Crescens (Church History IV.6). 


CRETE. Kpy™m. The largest of the Greek islands, Crete had been the home 
of the Minoan civilization. In classical times, its political arrangements were 
sometimes admired by philosophers; Plato’s Laws is set in Crete perhaps as 
a kind of homage; Aristotle notes both good and bad features of Cretan 
government in Politics 11.10. 

See also AENESIDEMUS. 


CRINIS. Kpivic. (2nd BCE?) Stoic cited by Epictetus (Discourses 3.2.15); 
Diogenes Laertius quotes from his Dialectic Art a description of a syllogism 


(DL VIL.71). 


CRITERION OF TRUTH. See ALETHEIA; KRITERION. 
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CRITIAS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Kpitiac. Second in a planned trilogy begin- 
ning with the Timaeus, Critias of Athens (1) uses the image of the mythical 
Atlantis to (begin to) describe an ideal society. A famously incomplete 
work, it ends with Zeus summoning all the gods, “And when he had gathered 
them all together, he said... .” 


CRITIAS OF ATHENS (1). (c. 520-429 BCE.) He appears in Plato’s 
Timaeus and Critias, where he would have been a very old man (over 90). 


CRITIAS OF ATHENS (2). (c. 460-403 BCE.) He appears in Plato’s 
Charmides and Protagoras, as well as in Xenophon. Critias (2) was both a 
writer of elegant poetry and prose and a bloodthirsty member of the 30 
Tyrants—leading to his death at the hands of the democrats. He tends to be 
counted as a Sophist although, unlike most Sophists, he did not teach. A 
number of fragments of his works remain. See J. Dillon & T. Gergel, The 
Greek Sophists, 2003, pp. 217-266. 


CRITO. (Dialogue by Plato.) Kpitmv. Socrates in prison is offered the op- 
portunity to escape by his old friend Crito. He explains to Crito why he must 
refuse the offer, most crucially because he has incurred an obligation to obey 
the laws of Athens, even in this instance, since he has not been able to 
persuade the jury to let him go. See R. Weiss, Socrates Dissatisfied, 2002. 


CRITO OF ALOPECE. (5th BCE.) Friend of Socrates, appears in Plato’s 
Euthydemus, Phaedo, and of course the Crito. He was present at the trial of 
Socrates (Apology). Xenophon also includes him among Socrates’ closest 
friends (Symposium, Memorabilia). 


CRITOLAUS OF PHASELIS. (2nd BCE.) Scholarch of the Lyceum, 
member of the delegation of Athenian philosophers to Rome in 155 BCE. 
Phaselis (Dacniic) is an archeological site on the south coast of Turkey, 
36°31'25"N 30°33'08"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #942. 


CRONIUS. Kpovioc. (2nd CE.) Neopythagorean, contemporary of Nu- 
menius of Apamea. Porphyry says that he tried to explain Homer philo- 
sophically (De Antr. Nymph. 10), and Nemesius that he wrote a work On 
Reincarnation. 


CROTON. Kpotov. Latin, Crotona; Italian, Crotone. city in Calabria, 
southern Italy, on the Ionian Sea, 39°05’N 17°07’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 
#56. Pythagoras established his society here after leaving Samos; several 
philosophers possibly associated with his society are said to be from Croton, 
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including Alemaeon and Philolaus. Milo the wrestler, cited by Aristotle for 
appropriately eating more than most people (Nicomachean Ethics 11.5, 
1106b3), hailed from Croton. After the Pythagoreans had been in political 
ascendancy for a number of years, the non-philosophical people of Croton 
revolted, burned down the Pythagorean school, and exiled its members. 


CUT. See TEMNEIN, TOME. 


CYNIC. Kynikos («kvvukéc) literally means “doglike.” Diogenes of Sinope 
(c. 410-c. 323) acquired the nickname for his shameless public behavior. 
Some say that Diogenes studied with Antisthenes (445-365), the associate 
of Socrates, and thus that Antisthenes deserves credit as founder of the 
Cynic manner of philosophizing. But Diogenes is the one whose behavior 
was regarded as “doglike.” He favored a life according to nature and pursued 
that by living as simply as possible. 

While Cynicism is mainly about a way of life, it has repeatedly influenced 
the history of philosophy. Diogenes’ most famous student was Crates of 
Thebes (368—288), who in turn was a teacher of Zeno of Citium, the 
founder of the Stoic school. The Stoics retained some Cynical elements in 
their philosophy, especially allegiance to a “life according to nature.” 

Many people claimed to be Cynics, or influenced by the Cynics, through- 
out antiquity—its anarchic stance provided a convenient counterpoint to em- 
perors from Alexander of Macedon to the end of the Roman Empire. 

The most famous female Cynic was Hipparchia, who fell in love with 
Crates and shared his austere and public life. 

See also AGATHOBULUS OF ALEXANDRIA; ASCLEPIADES THE 
CYNIC; CERCIDAS OF MEGALOPOLIS; CLEOMENES; CRESCENS; 
DEMETRIUS THE CYNIC; DEMONAX OF CYPRUS; HERACLIUS; 
HORUS; MENEDEMUS THE CYNIC (OF LAMPSACUS); MENIPPUS 
OF GADARA; METROCLES OF MARONEIA; MONIMUS OF SYRA- 
CUSE; OENOMAUS OF GADARA; ONESICRITUS OF ASTYPALAEA; 
PANCRATES OF ATHENS; PEREGRINUS PROTEUS; PHILISCUS OF 
AEGINA; SALLUSTIUS OF EMESA (OR SALLUSTIUS OF SYRIA); SE- 
CUNDUS THE SILENT; TELES OF MEGARA; THEAGENES OF PA- 
TRAS; THEOMBROTUS. 


CYRENAIC SCHOOL. Aristippus of Cyrene (435-355), a follower of 
Socrates also influenced by Protagoras, returned to his native city and 
founded a school that remained in the family for perhaps 100 years. His 
daughter Arete directed the school after his death, and her son Aristippus 
the younger followed her. The Cyrenaic school seems to have been primarily 
concerned with moral psychology; they share a commitment to one form or 
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another of hedonism, believing that the maximization of pleasure would 
bring about happiness or eudaimonia. After the founding and spread of 
Epicureanism, the two schools eventually became indistinguishable from 
each other. 

See also CYRENE; HEDONE, HEDYN. 


CYRENE. Kvupjtvn. 32°49'30"N 21°51'29"E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 
#1028. Greek colony in North Africa (today, Libya—213 km east of Bengha- 
zi). Home of Aristippus, student of Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, and his successors. It was also the home of Theodorus, the teacher of 
Theaetetus; Eratosthenes; Lacydes; Carneades; and the music theorist 
Ptolemais. 


DAIMON, DAIMONION. Aaipov, dSauoviov. In classical Greek religious 
belief, a daimon was most often a personal divine being, appointed to look 
out for an individual person; the belief is critiqued for example by Heraclit- 
us when he says éthos anthrdpdi daimon, a person’s character is his daimon. 
The most famous daim6on or daimonion, as he prefers to say, is that of 
Socrates, referred to several times in Plato’s dialogues and discussed at 
some length in Xenophon, Mem. 1.1, 4. 

In later centuries, semi-divine beings in other religious traditions, such as 
Persian and Egyptian, are interpreted as daimones, so that by the time of 
Plutarch (De Def, Orac. 414-417) there is a fairly complex hierarchy. 
Christian religious imperialism made daimones into demons and took over a 
good deal of the hierarchy but called these entities “angels.” 


DAMASCIUS OF DAMASCUS. (c. 462—after 538 CE.) Damascius was the 
last Scholarch of the Neoplatonic school of Athens. Originally a teacher of 
rhetoric, he studied philosophy with the successors of Proclus, Marinus, and 
Isidore, and was the teacher of Simplicius. When Justinian closed the 
school of Athens in 529, Damascius went into exile in Persia along with 
Simplicius and others. He apparently moved to Alexandria in 532. Many 
fragments and some complete works survive, notably On First Principles, a 
commentary on the Parmenides, and a (fragmentary) Life of Isidore, also 
known as the Philosophical History. 

Damascus is a city in Syria, in the southwest part of the country, not 
terribly far from either Lebanon or Israel, 33°30'47"N 36°17'31"E. Nicolaus 
of Damascus was an early (1st BCE) philosopher from this city. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


DAMIS. (1st—2nd CE.) Philostratus writes in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana that Damis became the disciple of Apollonius and kept a diary of his 
teacher’s words and actions. This diary, Philostratus says, came into the 
possession of the empress Julia Domna (170-217 CE), who assigned him the 
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task of writing a biography of Apollonius. Readers of the Life will have to 
judge for themselves how much of this (or of the rest of Philostratus’ tales) 
they should believe. 


DAMO. Aan. (c. 500 BCE.) Pythagorean, said to be the daughter of 
Pythagoras and Theano and sister of Telauges (Diogenes Laertius 
VIII.42-3; Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean Life 146). It is said that Pythag- 
oras left her his writings, which she refused to sell but passed to her daughter 
Bitale. On the other hand, it is not clear that Pythagoras wrote anything— 
perhaps all his teaching was oral. 


DAMON OF ATHENS. (Mid-5th BCE.) Damon was a student of Prodicus 
and (according to the Athénaion Politeia) friend and advisor to Pericles. He 
was best known as a musical theorist. Plato speaks approvingly of his work, 
for example at Republic III, 400b, and Laches 180d. 


DAMON OF SYRACUSE. (4th BCE.) According to Cicero (De Offic. 
11.45), Diodorus Siculus (X.4), and several other ancient sources, Damon 
and his friend, known alternatively as “Pythias” or “Phintias,” were Pythag- 
oreans located in Syracuse. Pythias/Phintias was accused of plotting against 
Dionysius I (432-367) and sentenced to death. “P” asked to be permitted to 
return home (presumably Croton) to settle his affairs; the king refused. 
Damon offered to take his spot while he was gone, and the king agreed, on 
condition that were P not to return, Damon would be executed in his place. 
Execution day arrived, no P; but just as the sentence was about to be carried 
out, P returned, saying that he had been captured by pirates and thrown 
overboard; swimming to shore, he came to Syracuse as fast as possible to 
save his friend. Dionysius pardoned them both. 


DARDANUS OF ATHENS. Adpdavoc. (c. 160-85 BCE.) Stoic student of 
Diogenes of Babylon and Antipater of Tarsus. According to Cicero, he 
was one of the leaders of the Stoics around 95 BCE (Academica I1.69). 


DATING THE COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT WRITINGS. When one 
asks of an ancient text, when was this written? the answer can be fairly 
complex. If we can determine, with some degree of confidence, who wrote it, 
then the next question would normally be, when did that author live? If we 
can answer that question, for most texts, we are satisfied with that degree of 
precision. However, when we have a significant body of work, we may 
wonder in what order the works were written, since it is possible to construct 
hypotheses about the philosophical development of an author. In the case of 
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Galen or Cicero, we have indications from the author himself about when 
various treatises were written, but Plato and Aristotle give us few indica- 
tions about the order of composition of their works. 

Since Plato’s dialogues reveal a range of philosophical approaches and 
positions, it has been tempting, at least for the past 200 years, to speculate 
about his philosophical development as revealed in his writings (see the 
Plato entry). But Plato is also a great literary stylist, and it has been demon- 
strated that great literary stylists develop their writing style over time. W. 
Lutostawski did a careful analysis (by hand!) in 1897 (The Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic); by the second half of the 20th century, computers 
made this sort of investigation significantly less time consuming. L. Brand- 
wood, The Chronology of Plato’s Dialogues, 1990, and G. R. Ledger, Re- 
Counting Plato, 1989, provide two fairly persuasive applications of the stylo- 
metric technique. 

But what about Aristotle? Somewhat oddly, to the extent that the corpus 
has been investigated with stylometric analysis, the results seem to make no 
sense at all. See A. Kenny, Essays on the Aristotelian Tradition, 2001, chap. 
10, “The Stylometric Study of Aristotelian Writings.” At best, stylometry 
might help to determine whether a particular treatise could have been written 
by Aristotle, though even there it seems unreliable. 

Most of the manuscripts that have come down to us are copies, usually 
copied several times over in the course of the centuries, so even if we can tell 
when a particular copy was made, that says little to nothing about the date of 
composition. In a few cases we have very ancient manuscripts, scraps of 
papyrus stuffed into mummies of pets in Egypt, or carbonized remainders 
from a funeral pyre, as the Derveni text, or buried by a volcanic eruption as 
in Pompeii and especially Herculaneum. That gives us a sure terminus ante 
quem, at least. 


DAVID. Name attached to several 6th-century CE works of philosophy, 
including lecture notes for an introduction to philosophy and a commentary 
on Porphyry’s Isagoge. There is a commentary on the Categories also at- 
tributed to Elias. Although the name might indicate that “David” was a 
Christian, some of the opinions expressed in his writings are not very ortho- 
dox. See C. Wildberg, “David,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


DE ANIMA. (Treatise by Aristotle.) epi Pouyis. On the Soul. Abbr. De An. 
Discussion in three books of the nature of life. The first book looks at previ- 
ous theories, finding that some locate the principle of life in self-motion, 
others in perception (aisthésis). Pre-Socratic materialism is found to be 
deeply problematic, but so is the Pythagorean-Platonic separability of soul 
and body. The second book offers a series of definitions of “soul,” including 
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“first actuality of a natural organic body with the power of life,” and looks 
briefly at the range of life functions, from nutrition and reproduction through 
mobility and sensing. The third book generates an account of mind (nous) 
from a study of perception and suggests the possibility of an alternative 
account of mind through a study of self-movement. 

The De Anima is in one way an introduction to the History, Parts, and 
Generation of Animals, as well as the shorter biological and psychological 
books, for those look at the nature of life in all its variety in more detail. In 
another way, it is a foundation for the moral psychology of the Nicomachean 
and Eudemian Ethics. See C. Shields, “Aristotle’s Psychology,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


DE CAELO. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi O0pavod. On the Heavens. Abbr. 
Cael. Aristotle argues that the celestial bodies must be composed of a fifth 
element, aithér, and that they naturally move perpetually in circles. The 
universe is a finite sphere, there is only one universe, and it is everlasting. 
Aristotle discusses the idea of up and down, forward and back, left and right, 
in a spherical universe. The earth too is a sphere, immobile at the center of 
the universe; it is composed of earth, water, air, and fire. The third and 
fourth books are concerned with the properties of the terrestrial elements. 
Aristotle deals with cosmological issues also in Physics VII and VII and in 
Metaphysics XII. Some questions that we would regard as “astronomical” 
are treated in the Meteorologica, particularly comets, the aurora borealis, and 
the Milky Way. There is a further “astronomical” treatise included in the 
corpus, but not by Aristotle, On the Universe (De Mundo, Peri Kos- 
mou). See A. C. Bowen & C. Wildberg, eds., New Perspectives on Aristotle ’s 
De Caelo, 2009. 

See also GENERATION AND CORRUPTION; METABASIS; OURANOS, 
OURANIA. 


DEDUCE. See SYNAGEIN, SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. 

DEDUCTION. See SYNAGEIN, SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. 
DEDUCTIVE. See SYNAGEIN, SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. 

DEFENSE OF PALAMEDES. Display piece of oratory by Gorgias, using 
the character from the Trojan Wars as an opportunity to demonstrate how to 


defend someone in court. He argues that Palamedes had neither motive nor 
opportunity to commit the crime of which he was accused by Odysseus. See 
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Dillon & Gergel, The Greek Sophists, pp. 84ff. There also exists a text 
ascribed to Alcidamas, representing itself as Odysseus’ indictment of Pala- 
medes (Dillon & Gergel, pp. 303ff.). 


DEFINE. See HORISMOS. 
DEFINITION. See HORISMOS; LOGOS. 


DEIXIS; DEICTIKOS SYLLOGISMOS. Asiéic, d5euxtuckdc ovAAoyiopoc. In 
Aristotle, Prior Analytics 1, “demonstration,” “demonstrative syllogism.” 
Aristotle uses the word deixis to refer to a mode of argument in the Rhetoric 
(1408a26) and Prior Analytics I. In Stoic philosophy, the word might be 
translated as “demonstrative reference” or “indication.” For the Stoics, a 
valid syllogism must have a “demonstrative reference” to something that 
actually exists. 
See also APODELXIS. 


DELIBERATION. See BOULEUSIS. 
DELINEATION. See TYPOS, TYPOSIS. 


DELPHI. Ag) qoi. 38°29'N 22°30’E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #177. Delphi is 
the home of the Delphic oracle, who supposedly indicated that Socrates was 
the wisest man in Greece. Later, Plutarch of Chaeronea was a priest at 
Delphi. It is in the territory of Phocis, on the north side of the Saronic Gulf, 
the home territory of Telecles. At the foot of Mount Parnassus, it was partic- 
ularly dedicated to Apollo, and host of the Pythian games. 


DEME. Political subdivision of Athens and Attica. See DEMOS. 


DEMETRIUS OF AMPHIPOLIS. Anunjtpios 6 Apeoditys. (4th BCE.) 
Student of Plato, perhaps one of the executors of his last will. 
See also AMPHIPOLIS. 


DEMETRIUS OF LACONIA. (Late 2nd BCE.) Epicurean, student of Pro- 
tarchus (not the Protarchus of Plato’s Philebus; this one is otherwise un- 
known), contemporary of Zeno of Sidon, and teacher of Philodemus (Dio- 
genes Laertius X.26; Strabo XIV.2.20). Sextus Empiricus quotes his com- 
mentary on Epicurus (Against the Professors X.219-222); several of his 
works are partially preserved in papyri discovered at Herculaneum. Laconia 
is the territory of Sparta. 
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DEMETRIUS OF PHALERON. (d. 280 BCE.) Demetrius was a student of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. From 317 to 307, he was in charge of ruling 
Athens under the authority of Cassander; when Demetrius I (son of Antigo- 
nus) took Athens in 307, Demetrius of Phaleron went to Alexandria, where 
he became the founding intellectual leader of the Museum and Library 
under Ptolemy I. When Ptolemy Philadelphus came to the throne in 285, 
Demetrius went into exile again. Phaleron is a port of Athens near the Pi- 
raeus. 


DEMETRIUS THE CYNIC. Annjtptoc. Cynic from Corinth, in Rome 
during the reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Vespasian (37-71 CE.) Seneca 
knew him well (Epistles 20.9, 62.3, 67.14, 91.19; De Beneficiis VII.1-2, 
8-11; De Providentia; De Vita Beata). One quote: “The talk of the ignorant 
is like the rumblings that issue from the belly.” 


DEMIOURGOS. Anwovpyoc. Literally, someone who works for the city; 
the implication is close to the idea of “civil engineer” in American English. 
Aristotle tends to use the word of a kind of ordinary craftsman, for example, 
at Politics 1325b41. In many places it was a name for a kind of city official, 
as in the bon mot of Gorgias, quoted at Pol. 1275b29, that pots are made by 
potters and Larissans are made by the demiourgoi. Plato uses this word to 
refer to the deity responsible for putting the cosmos in order, in the Timaeus 
and Statesman. Plato does not make the Demiourgos omnipotent; the world 
is not created out of nothing, but out of disorder (7m. 30), and the Demiour- 
gos makes the world as good as he can, given the undependable materials 
available. Further, mortal creatures such as human beings were not created 
by the Demiourgos; that job was delegated to lesser deities (7m. 41c). 

Some later Platonists, influenced by Stoic or Aristotelian ideas, ascribed 
the arrangement of the world order to logos (e.g., Philo of Alexandria) or 
nous (Plotinus). In any case, the Platonic tradition is committed to some 
version of “intelligent design.” 

See also PRONOIA. 


DEMOCRACY. See DEMOKRATIA. 


DEMOCRATES. Anpoxpatys. This name is associated with a collection of 
moral maxims, called the Golden Sentences. Some of them are quoted by 
Stobaeus, and some are found under the name of Democritus. Apollonius 
of Tyana addresses his Epistle 88 to a Democrates. It is possible that the 
collection originates from a collection of sayings by Democritus. 
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DEMOCRITUS OF ABDERA. (460-370 BCE.) Born in northern Greece, 
Democritus associated with Leucippus and studied with Persian teachers 
before traveling to Egypt and other parts of the Middle East, according to our 
ancient sources. His many writings are all lost, except for fragments and 
reports of his teaching. Perhaps the best sources are Aristotle for his criti- 
cisms of Democritus’ physical theory, and the frank admiration and imitation 
of Epicurus and Epicureans such as Lucretius, who doubtless preserves 
much of the wisdom of Democritus in his De Rerum Natura. Democritus 
believed that everything is made out of atoms (atoma) or “beings,” separated 
by empty space, or “nothing.” We too are conglomerations of atoms. Our 
perceptions (aisthéseis) of the world are consequences of atoms of various 
kinds colliding with our sense organs; our interpretations of those collisions 
are “conventional.” “By convention (nomos) sweet, by convention bitter, by 
convention hot, by convention cold, by convention color, but in reality, at- 
oms and void” (DK 68B9). See S. Berryman, “Democritus,” Stanford Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy. 
See also ABDERA. 


DEMOKRATIA. Anuoxpatia. “Rule by the people.” In classical Greece, 
“democracy” meant direct popular rule by the (male) citizens. Thus a viable 
democratic state was limited in size to the number of people who could 
assemble on a regular basis. In ancient democracies, most government posi- 
tions were assigned by lot, for relatively short terms (one year was common); 
military leaders and others requiring specialized knowledge were elected by 
the assembly and were subject to instant recall by the assembly. Plato dis- 
liked this form of government; for one thing, the Athenian democracy exe- 
cuted Socrates. Aristotle combined democratic institutions with aristocratic 
institutions in his favored form of government. Alexander and his successors 
liked to say that they encouraged démokratia in the poleis under their control, 
meaning that they encouraged extensive participation in local government, 
even though representatives of the central government had the capacity of 
overruling local decisions. The Athénaion Politeia is a good if succinct 
source for the history of Athenian democracy; see M. H. Hansen, The Athe- 
nian Democracy in the Age of Demosthenes, 1987. 


DEMONAX OF CYPRUS. Anuovoé. (c. 70-170 CE.) Cynic. Our only 
independent source for Demonax is his student Lucian’s Life of Demonax. 
Born in Cyprus, he studied with Agathobulus, Demetrius, and Epictetus 
and moved to Athens. According to Lucian, he gained the love and respect 
of everyone there. When asked which philosophers he preferred, he re- 
sponded, “Socrates I revere, Diogenes I admire, Aristippus I love.” Cyprus 
(Kvzpoc) is a large island in the eastern Mediterranean. 
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DEMONSTRATION. See APODEIXIS; DEIXIS; DEICTIKOS SYLLOGIS- 
MOS. 


DEMOS. Aj\oc. In one sense, a district or territory; very commonly seen as 
a political subdivision of Athens, in this sense spelled “deme” in English 
texts. Thus Socrates is sometimes referred to as “Socrates of Alopeke,” since 
he belonged to the deme of Alopeke. In another sense, the démos is the 
“people,” especially the common people; thus démokratia is rule by the 
people. 


DERVENI PAPYRUS. A charred papyrus roll found in a tomb in Derveni, 
Macedonia (in the suburbs of Thessaloniki), in 1962. It is a philosophical and 
allegorical interpretation of some Orphic poems written in the late 5th BCE; 
this copy was made around 340 BCE. The author has been influenced by 
several currents in pre-Socratic philosophy, perhaps most by Anaxagoras. 
We might also compare Euthyphro, the religious fanatic interviewed by 
Socrates. See Gabor Betegh, The Derveni Papyrus, 2004. 
See also ALLEGORIA. 


DESIRE. See EPITHYMIA; EROS; HORME; OREXIS; THYMOS. 


DETERMINISM. Aristotle argues against logical determinism in On Inter- 
pretation 9; the Stoics appear to have believed in a universal physical or 
natural determinism. It has been argued that Epicurus was the first to recog- 
nize a “free will problem” (S. Bobzien, “Did Epicurus Discover the Free- 
Will Problem?,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 19 (2000): 287-337). 
In late antiquity the discussion turned on the existence or reality of “fate,” 
heimarmené. 
See also ANAGKE, ANANKE; AITION, AITIA. 


DEVELOPMENT. Apogegenémenon, an Epicurean term for an emergent 
property of a concatenation of atoms (atoma). From the verb a&xoyiyvopuat, 
which implies a process of generation in which something becomes some- 
thing else entirely (or perishes). 


DEXIPPUS. Aééinzoc. (Early 4th CE.) Dexippus was a Neoplatonist, a 
student of Iamblichus. Part of his commentary on Aristotle’s Categories 
survives, tr., J. Dillon, 1990. 


DIAGORAS OF MELOS. Atayépas 6 MnAtoc. (Sth BCE.) Sophist mainly 
known for his reputation as an atheist. Aristophanes mentions him in The 
Clouds (423 BCE). Among his provocative acts were revealing the secrets of 
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the Eleusinian mysteries and chopping up a wooden statue of Heracles to boil 
his turnips (“The Thirteenth Labor”). When someone pointed out all the 
votive offerings of thanks from those who had been saved from shipwreck by 
the gods, he asked where were the offerings of those who sank. In 415 he was 
involved in a suit about impiety and exiled himself (Diodorus Siculus 
xil1.6). Note also that his home island, Melos, had been cruelly dealt with by 
the Athenians in 416. A reward of a silver talent was offered for his dead 
body, and two talents for bringing him back alive. Escaping the bounty 
hunters, he died in Corinth. 


DIAIRESIS. Avaipyoic. Division, distinction. Plato examines the relation- 
ship between Forms (eidé) by means of a process that he calls “collection and 
division.” While we see an application of the method at Phaedrus 265b, it 
takes over almost completely in the Sophist and Statesman. Aristotle finds 
that the practice of diairésis demonstrates the incoherence of the theory of 
Forms, since if we divide the genus (genos) “animal” into “horses” and 
“human,” how many Forms do we have? One (“animal”)? Two (“horse,” 
“human’’)? Or three? And how many Forms does Socrates participate in, qua 
human? One, two, or more? (Metaphysics VII.13, 1039a.) Of course, Aristo- 
tle’s own frequent use of diairésis resulting in genera and species would not 
be susceptible to the same criticism, since the real existents, the ousiai, are 
the individual animals (for example) which may belong to as many classes as 
one likes, since those are just predicates. He provides some recommendations 
on how to carry out diairéseis most effectively in Posterior Analytics 11.13 
and compares his method with the Platonic as applied to biology in Parts of 
Animals 1.2-4. 

The Stoics applied the method of division to the definition of terms, a 
practice developed from the Platonic and Aristotelian uses, but for them 
focused on language in itself. 


DIALECTIC, DIALEKTIKE. Avoiextikh. The basic definition of “dialec- 
tic” is “discussion by question and answer.” According to Aristotle, Zeno of 
Elea made dialectic a philosophical method (Diogenes Laertius [X.25), but 
it was very much extended by Socrates. In its basic form, the philosophical 
method of dialectic starts from premises offered by one’s opponent and 
argues that those premises lead to unacceptable, even self-contradictory, con- 
clusions. Thus Zeno, in order to demonstrate that “being is one,” starts from 
the premise “there are many beings (polla estin)” and argues that on any 
interpretation of polla estin, the thesis is incoherent. Thus for Zeno it seems 
to be a method of indirect proof. For Socrates, dialectic is a standard part of 
the elenchus, or examination of the views of his interlocutor. When con- 
fronted with someone who claims ethical knowledge of some kind, he asks 
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them (usually) for a definition of holiness (Euthyphro), virtue (areté) (Meno, 
Protagoras), temperance (Charmides), or the like and proceeds to show that 
the definer has other views that are inconsistent with that definition. It is not 
always easy to tell what positive view Socrates might be aiming at, or even if 
he has one. In that sense, the Socratic dialectic often appears to be explorato- 
ry or heuristic if not simply combative or eristic. 

In the Republic, Plato proposes dialectic as an important part of the educa- 
tion of the future philosopher-ruler; it is still heuristic, but there is an expec- 
tation that dialectic will indeed lead to knowledge (epistemé) of the Forms 
(eidé) (Rep. VI, 511c-e, in the Line passage). In the Phaedrus, Sophist, 
Statesman, and Philebus, dialectic is identified with the method of “collec- 
tion and division,” which often appears to be a proposal that knowledge is to 
be gained by taxonomic investigations. 

Aristotle examines dialectical method at length in the Topics, focused on 
potential uses of dialectic, especially rhetorical uses. But in comparison with 
“philosophy,” a typical Aristotelian assessment occurs at Metaphysics IV.2, 
1004b25: “Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy claims to know, and 
sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not.” He says that because in 
his view philosophy aims at the construction of demonstrative syllogisms 
based on well-established premises, while dialectic is a critical examination 
of generally accepted opinions. Ironically, Aristotle’s own methodology is 
very frequently dialectical, starting from a critical examination of endoxa; 
Nicomachean Ethics VI is a good example. 

While Epicurus appears to have rejected dialectic (DL X.31), the Stoics 
put a good deal of emphasis on dialectic. Alexander of Aphrodisias, in his 
commentary on the Topics, says that the Stoics define dialectic “as the sci- 
ence of speaking well, taking speaking well to consist in saying what is true 
and what is fitting, and regarding this as a distinguishing characteristic of the 
philosopher, use it of philosophy at its highest. For this reason, only the wise 
man is a dialectician in their view.” Chrysippus, especially, is said to have 
been highly skilled in dialectic. 

There is an ongoing ambiguity concerning the relationship between “di- 
alectic,” “sophistry,” and philosophy. In Metaph. IV.2, 1004b25, Aristotle 
says, “Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy claims to know, and 
sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not.” Doubtless both Dialec- 
ticians and Sophists would take issue with that claim! 


DIALECTICAL SCHOOL. The term “Dialectical school” is applied to 
several philosophers who emphasized the use of dialectical arguments; these 
people used to be attributed to the Megarian school, but recent scholarship 
has, to some extent, distinguished the two groups. Diodorus Cronus and 
Philo the Logician are the leading members of the Dialectical school. Syn- 
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chronous with the establishment of the Stoic school, the logical studies of the 
Dialectical school influenced the development of Stoic logic. See S. Bobzien. 
“Dialectical School,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also DIALECTIC, DIALEKTIKE; LOGIKE. 


DIALOGUE; DIALOGOS. Aidioyos. Literary and philosophical genre of 
composition featuring two or more people in conversation with each other. 
Plato perfected the Socratic dialogue, representing Socrates in a conversa- 
tion with many other people throughout the Platonic corpus. Several of the 
other people around Socrates also wrote Socratic dialogues, including Phae- 
do and Aeschines, but the only other named student of Socrates whose 
dialogues survive is Xenophon. Later members of the Academy, including 
Aristotle, seem to have written dialogues as a philosophical exercise. Several 
dialogues included in the Platonic corpus appear to have been written by 
people other than Plato himself. 

Roman writers such as Cicero and Seneca wrote dialogues, as did Plu- 
tarch of Chaeronea (many). Arrian’s reports of the conversations of Epic- 
tetus should also be counted. Even at the end of antiquity (6th CE), Aeneas 
of Gaza wrote an extant dialogue on Theophrastus. 

The dialogue form is particularly effective in showing how philosophical 
discussion may actually happen, in contrast to the more common form of 
treatises, which might be read as monologues. 


DIANOIA. Aiavou. Reasoning. (Dia, through; noia, thinking). In the Line 
passage, Republic V1, 510-511, Plato applies it to hypothetical-deductive 
reasoning, particularly as practiced by mathematicians. Aristotle tends to 
apply the word to thinking in general. Metaphysics V1.1, 1025b25: “Dianoia 
is either practical or productive or theoretical.” In the Rhetoric and Poetics, 
dianoia means the rational construction of an argument. See POIJEIN, 
POIESIS, POIETIKE; PRAXIS, PRAKTIKE; THEORIA, THEOREIN. 

The Stoics identify dianoia with the hégemonikon, or governing part of 
the soul (psyché). Sometimes dianoia can best be translated “understanding” 
or even “the rational faculty.” 


DIAPHORA. Avooopa. Difference. (Dia, through; phora, carry.) In Aristo- 
tle’s concept of definition (horismos), a species (eidos) is defined by provid- 
ing the genus (genos) and the specific “difference.” It is important that the 
“difference” be a characteristic that is “essential” or causative of the nature 
of the species in order that the definition be truly adequate. One of his 
examples of a good definition is “Thunder is the noise of fire being quenched 
in the clouds.” The genus would be “noise of fire being quenched” and the 
difference would be “in the clouds.” (Posterior Analytics I1.8.) 
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DIARTESIS. Avptyoic. Disconnection, incoherence. According to the 
Stoics, one kind of logical fallacy is diartésis. Sextus Empiricus gives an 
example: “If it is day, it is light, but wheat is sold in the market, therefore it is 
light.” 


DIASTEMA. Avomua. Interval, dimension, distance. Regularly used of 
musical intervals. According to the Stoics, time (see CHRONOS) is “the 
dimension of movement,” either of all movement, or of the movements of the 
heavens. Diastaton is that which is extended, or has extension, particularly in 
three dimensions, thus equivalent to “body” (soma). 


DIATHESTS. Aid8eoic. Disposition, character, state, defined in Aristotle, 
Metaphysics V.19, 1022b1, as “an arrangement of that which has parts, in 
respect either of place or of capacity or of kind.” According to the Stoics, 
virtue (areté) is a diathesis, choiceworthy for its own sake (Diogenes Laer- 
tius VII.89). They use the word diathesis of characteristics that cannot be 
changed, or cannot be changed easily; so saying that virtue is a diathesis 
emphasizes its permanence, once acquired. 


DIATRIBE. Avotpipy. Literally, “pastime.” Starting at least with Plato, the 
word gets the sense of a philosophical discourse (Apology 37d), especially a 
popular lecture presentation of philosophical theories. This usage is especial- 
ly pronounced among the Cynics and Stoics, many of whom made a point of 
popularizing their teachings. In many cases, diatribai were copied down by 
students and survive—this is true for those of Musonius Rufus and of Epic- 
tetus, for example. 


DICAEARCHUS OF MESSENE. Atxaiapyos. (c. 350-285 BCE.) Dicaear- 
chus was a student of Aristotle who gained a reputation as a mathematician, 
historian, geographer, and ethicist. He established the idea of the world as a 
globe with latitude and longitude and discussed various forms of music. His 
work has been collected and discussed in W. Fortenbaugh & E. Schutrumpf, 
2001. 

See also MESSENE. 


DIDYMA. Aidvpa. Site sacred to Apollo on the Ionian coast, now southwest 
Turkey, 37°23'06"N 27°15'23”E; it was a dependency of Miletus. While it is 
natural to assume that individuals with “Didymus” as part of their name were 
twins (that’s what the word means), it is possible for any of them that they 
may have had some relationship with the sanctuary at Didyma. 
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See also ARIUS DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA; DIDYMUS THE 
GRAMMARIAN (CHALCENTERUS). 


DIDYMUS, ARIUS. See ARIUS DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


DIDYMUS THE GRAMMARIAN (CHALCENTERUS). Aidvp0c 
yoAKévtepoc. (d. 10 CE.) Extremely industrious scholar—‘chalcenterus” 
means “bronze guts,” aluding to his physical stamina for scholarly work. 
Later collections of marginal comments on classical works (“‘scholia”) often 
include his comments, though it is not easy to tell which are his, especially 
since he seems to have normally copied from earlier sources without attribu- 
tion. 


DIELS-KRANZ. Hermann Diels & Walther Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker, Weidmann 1952, reprinted 1966. Citations to this work are typi- 
cally “DK” plus a number. This is the definitive collection of the “fragments” 
of the early Greek philosophers. Each philosopher has a number (e.g., He- 
raclitus is 22); for each philosopher there are two or more sections: A is for 
“testimonia,” ancient statements about this person; B is for bits that the 
editors regard as (possibly) genuine quotations; C is for imitations of the 
philosopher’s style, for example. So, for example, Heraclitus’ “The way up 
and the way down are one and the same” is DK 22B60. 


DIEZEUGMENON. AtsCevypévov, passive participle of the verb 
diaCevyvvuu. This is a Stoic technical term for what we might, in English, 
call a “disjunctive proposition,” Chrysippus II.5.71. An example would be 
“Either it is day, or it is night.” In the Laws VI, 784b, Plato uses a form of 
this verb for (marital) divorce. 


DIKANIKON. Avxavik6v. Forensic, judicial. At Plato’s Theaetetus 201a, it 
is the art of lawyers. At Aristotle’s Rhetoric 1.3, 1358b7, it is one of the 
three sorts of rhetoric, that which is appropriate to the law courts. 


DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE. Aixy, dSixoioc, Sukaoobvy. Justice. In 
Homer, diké means something like “proper procedure,” the practice and 
judgment of kings, that which is right as opposed to compelled. A dikaios 
person is observant of customs and rules, a well-ordered righteous person. 
Dikaiosyné is the abstract noun for justice. 

By the time of Herodotus, “injustice” is roughly of two sorts: pleonexia, 
or getting more than one’s fair share, and anomia, not following proper 
procedure. Already in Anaximander, the p/eonexia sense is operational in a 
philosophical setting: he says, of the things that come to be, “they give diké 
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and reparation to each other for their adikia according to the order of time.” 
Heraclitus has the procedural sense, f. 94: “The sun will not overstep his 
bounds; if he does, the Erinnyes, allies of diké, will find him out.” One more 
pre-Socratic bit, from Antiphon the Sophist (from f. 44): “Justice 
(dikaiosyné) therefore is not violating the rules (nomima) of the city in which 
one is a citizen. Thus a person would best use justice to his own advantage if 
he considered the laws (nomoi) important when witnesses are present, but 
the requirements of nature (physis) important in the absence of witnesses.” 

Plato explored the idea of justice in detail in the Republic; Socrates in the 
dialogue argues that there is a justice of the individual person, and a justice 
of the polis, analogous to each other. The polis is composed of productive 
people; protective people, or guardians; and rulers. The characteristic moti- 
vation of the productive people is epithymia, or appetite; the virtue (areté) 
that enables them to be productive is sophrosyné, or temperance. The charac- 
teristic motivation of the guardians is “imé, or honor, and the virtue that 
enables them to gain honor is andreia, or courage. The characteristic motiva- 
tion and virtue of the ruler is sophia, or wisdom; thus the appropriate ruler 
is the lover of wisdom, or philosophos. Justice, dikaiosyné, in the polis, 
Socrates argues, is all the classes of citizens doing their proper job according 
to their proper virtue. But what then is justice in the individual person? The 
soul (psyché) or human personality has each of these three parts: the appetite, 
the spirit, and the mind; when all three parts of the soul have the appropriate 
virtues: temperance, courage, and wisdom, then the person is dikaios. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle presents an account of justice that is 
more in line with the pre-Platonic traditions. That is, he distinguishes justice 
as fair shares from legality and then establishes each on what he takes to be 
an appropriate footing. Starting from the Pythagorean idea of proportional- 
ity, he gives some structure to the idea of fair distribution, and like Heraclit- 
us, he supposes that there is one universal law that is in a way the basis of 
legislated law (EN V.7). 

The Epicureans argued that justice derived from social utility: “Justice 
was never anything in itself but a contract of not harming or being harmed” 
(Epicurus, Principle Doctrines 31). The Stoics understood justice as the art 
of distributing what is appropriate to each person, but as also part of natural 
law. 


DINE. Aivn. Vortex. Although such phenomena as eddies in rivers and tor- 
nados were commonly called dinai, for some of the pre-Socratics this physi- 
cal phenomenon was a model for cosmological explanations. Empedocles 
B35 has a vortex that marks the transition between the rule of love and the 
tule of strife; Anaxagoras says that Mind (nous) gets the vortex going in the 
first place: “As these things are thus rotating and being separated off by both 
force and speed, the speed causes the force, and their speed is like the speed 
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of nothing now found among humans, but altogether many times as fast” (f. 
9); “And Mind ruled the entire rotation, so that it rotated in the beginning” (f. 
12). Thus the “vortex” is the rotation of the astronomical bodies around the 
earth. Plato, Aristotle, and their successors tended to limit the application of 
diné to terrestrial—or rather aquatic and meteorological—phenomena. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM. Aiov Xpvodotopoc. (c. 40-120 CE.) From Prusa, in 
Bithynia, Dio was an orator who became influenced by Cynic and Stoic 
philosophies, the latter thanks to Musonius Rufus. Philostratus says that he 
knew Apollonius of Tyana and Euphrates. Eighty of his discourses are 
extant. He was banned from Rome by Domitian, he was again in favor under 
Nerva, and he became a friend of Trajan. Since he traveled widely during his 
period of banishment, some of his discourses have valuable information 
about lesser-known parts of the empire around 100 CE. “Chrysostom” means 
“golden mouth.” His works are available online at Lacus Curtius. Prusa, now 
Bursa, is in northwest Turkey, 40°11'N 29°03’E. 


DIO OF ALEXANDRIA. Aiov. (1st BCE.) Academic, friend of Antiochus 
of Ascalon, he was sent by the citizens of Alexandria to Rome to complain 
about their king, Ptolemy XII Auletes. On arrival in Rome he was poisoned. 
(Cicero, Academica IV.4; pro Caelio 10,21; Strabo XVII.) 


DIODORUS CRONUS. Awdmpoc Kpévoc. (Late 4th to early 3rd BCE.) 
Diodorus was a dialectical philosopher from Iasos in Caria. He was a teach- 
er of Philo the Logician and Zeno of Citium, founder of the Stoic school. 
Diodorus is known for his “master argument,” an argument that appears to 
support a deterministic thesis, or fate. See David Sedley, “Diodorus Cronus,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. “Cronus” is a nickname, meaning 
(more or less) “old fogy.” 


DIODORUS OF ADRAMYTTIUM. Atédmpoc. (1st BCE.) According to 
Strabo (XIII.66) he was an Academic. Commanding an army under Mithri- 
dates, he had all the senators of Adramyttium executed. After the fall of 
Mithridates, charges were brought against him and he starved himself to 
death. See Adramyttium. 


DIODORUS OF TARSUS. (4th CE.) Originally from Antioch, he studied 
in Athens and entered a monastery, where he wrote works critical of classi- 
cal philosophy (according to Suda); later he became a Christian bishop of 
Tarsus, writing theological treatises, some of which survive, available online 
at Documenta Catholica Omnia. 

See also TARSUS. 
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DIODORUS OF TYRE. Awdapos. (fl. 118 BCE.) Peripatetic, succeeded 
Critolaus as Scholarch. Because Diodorus said that the greatest good con- 
sists of the combination of virtue with the absence of pain, Cicero denied 
that he was a real Peripatetic (De Oratore 1.11; Tusculanae Quaestiones 
V.30; De Finibus 11.6, 11; 1V.18; V.5, 8, 25; Academica 11.42). 

See also TYRE. 


DIODORUS SICULUS. Atédm@poc XtikeAtmty¢. Wrote a massive universal 
history during the period 60-30 BCE. Most of the surviving portions are 
available in translation online at Lacus Curtius and Perseus. Several collec- 
tions of fragments of the later books exist; these have now been synthesized 
in the Lacus Curtius online publication. For certain periods, especially the 
early Hellenistic period, this is the best general history source available. 
“Siculus” means that he was from somewhere on the island of Sicily; in fact 
he says that he was born in Agyrium, today Agira, in the interior of the 
island, 37°39'N 14°31’E, Hansen & Nielson 2004 #7. 


DIODOTUS. Atodotoc. (1st BCE.) Stoic friend of Cicero, lived in Cicero’s 
house. Though he went blind, he continued to teach, even geometry. Died 59 
BCE, leaving Cicero his property (Brutus 90; De Natura Deorum 1.3; Tuscu- 
lan Disputations V .39; Letters to Atticus 11.20). 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Atoyévys Agéptioc. (fl. 200 CE.) Diogenes is the 
author of The Lives and Opinions of the Philosophers, the only extant ancient 
history of philosophy. Diogenes tends to group philosophers by “schools,” 
tracing student-teacher relationships back to founders. His account of each 
philosopher is about as good as whatever source he happens to be using at the 
moment, though he tends to throw in a bit of his own rather bad poetry from 
time to time. His life of Zeno of Citium includes an excellent summary of 
early Stoic philosophy; his life of Epicurus includes extensive quotations 
from the works of Epicurus not otherwise available. One test of his reliability 
is to compare what he says about Plato and Aristotle with their works. 
Diogenes’ summary of Plato’s philosophy, while very different from what 
modern writers would say, is not too bad; he probably had some decent 
general introduction to go on, something like Alcinous, for example. For 
Aristotle his summary is considerably less perceptive and less complete, but 
nevertheless does give us an idea of how Aristotle was understood by non- 
specialists in that period. Another test of his reliability is to compare what he 
says about Socrates with what Plato tells us about Socrates. What Diogenes 
tells us about the trial of Socrates, for example, is both inconsistent with the 
Apology and internally inconsistent, leading us to conclude that it is hazard- 
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ous to rely very much on what Diogenes says; on the other hand, most of the 
time we do not have any alternative source, so we have to accept Diogenes, 
but with a large grain of salt. 

Although some think that “Laertius” is a toponym (from a town in Cilicia), 
prevailing opinion has it that it is a nickname, after Laertes, the father of 
Odysseus. The text and translation of Diogenes Laertius are readily available 
online at Perseus, in the Hicks translation (Loeb, 1925). References to Dio- 
genes’ work are abbreviated “DL,” followed by a book number in Roman 
numerals and paragraph in Arabic numerals. 


DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA. (Mid- to late 5th BCE.) The views of Dio- 
genes were parodied in Aristophanes’ Clouds. Like Anaximenes, he made 
air (aér) the first principle; he argues that air is also the principle of life and 
intelligence, against the implied dualism of Anaxagoras. Aristotle quotes 
his description of the system of blood vessels (Historia Animalium III.2, 
511b30-512b10). Theophrastus wrote a report of his writings, the source of 
several of the fragments that we have. There is disagreement about which 
Apollonia—the town Sozopol in what is now Bulgaria, or the town Selia on 
the south coast of Crete. I favor Sozopol, 42°25'N 27°42'E, Hansen & Niel- 
sen 2004 #682. See J. Dockstader, “Diogenes of Apollonia,” Internet Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy. 


DIOGENES OF BABYLON. See DIOGENES OF SELEUCIA (OR BAB- 
YLON) (EPICUREAN). 


DIOGENES OF OENOANDA. (2nd CE.) Oenoanda (ta Oivdavda) is an 
ancient site in south-central Turkey (36°48’33"N 29°32'59"E) where a mas- 
sive inscription of Epicurean philosophy was found in 1884. The inscription 
was set up in the 2nd CE, and Diogenes is the author. The reconstruction of 
the inscription has been one of the major sources of information about Epicu- 
reanism in the Christian era. See M. F. Smith, ed., Diogenes of Oinoanda: 
The Epicurean Inscription, 1993. 


DIOGENES OF SELEUCIA (OR BABYLON) (STOIC). (c. 228-140 [or 
earlier] BCE.) Diogenes was a student of Chrysippus and of Zeno of Tarsus 
and was the fifth director of the Stoic school; he taught Panaetius and others. 
In 156/5 BCE, he was a member of the delegation of philosophers from 
Athens to Rome and thus helped introduce Stoicism to this fertile soil for its 
further growth and development. Cicero often cites him as an authority. 
Frequently confused with the Diogenes in the next entry. 
See also BABYLON; SELEUCIA. 
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DIOGENES OF SELEUCIA (OR BABYLON) (EPICUREAN). (d. 146 
BCE.) Athenaeus (Deipnosophistae V.211) says that he lived at the court of 
King Alexander Balas in Syria. Athenaeus says that Diogenes asked for a 
crown and robe so that he could represent himself as the priest of virtue; the 
king agreed, but Diogenes gave the gifts to a female singer he was in love 
with. The king had her come in wearing the gifts, to the general amusement 
of his guests. When Antiochus succeeded Alexander Balas, Diogenes was 
executed. 
See also BABYLON; SELEUCIA. 


DIOGENES OF SINOPE. (c. 410—c. 322 BCE.) Diogenes was the original 
“Cynic,” so called because of his “doglike” behavior, living according to 
nature, shamelessly. Rejecting civilized life, he attacked all political and 
social conventions; all sexual, racial, and class distinctions; and all kinds of 
intellectual speculation, all claims to authority. He wrote a Politeia, appar- 
ently something of a spoof of Plato’s Republic, and supported all forms of 
human equality. It is no surprise that he is the subject of numerous stories, 
some of them appreciative, others critical. See J. Piering, “Diogenes of Si- 
nope,” Jnternet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

Sinope is a city on the Black Sea coast of Turkey, 42°02'N 35°09’E, 
Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #729. 


DIOGENES OF TARSUS. (2nd BCE.) Epicurean noted by Diogenes 
Laertius and Strabo. We have only the titles of a few of his works—Select 
Lectures, Epitome of Epicurus’ Ethical Doctrines, and On Poetical Prob- 
lems. Strabo XIV.5.15; DL VI.81; X.26, 118, 119, 136, 138. 

See also TARSUS. 


DION OF SYRACUSE. (4th BCE.) Included here because of his close 
friendship with Plato, who repeatedly supported Dion in his attempt to gain 
power in Syracuse. His life has been chronicled by Plutarch, Parallel Lives, 
available in volume 6 of that work in the Loeb edition, or online, and by 
Cornelius Nepos, available online at Tertullian.org. 


DIONYSIUS OF CHALCEDON. (fl. 320 BCE.) Megarian, he was the 
first to use the name Dialecticians for a group within the Megarian school 
(Diogenes Laertius II.106). Aristotle refers to a “Dionysius the Sophist” in 
Topics V1.10, 148a27, who defines “life” as “a movement of a creature 
sustained by nourishment, congenitally present with it.” Aristotle thinks that 
the definition is defective because it won’t work for both plants and animals. 
In a treatise in the Aristotelian corpus, Physiognomy 3, 808a16, there’s a 
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description of the “effeminate” individual, “for all the world like Dionysius 
the Sophist.” He might be the last of the Sophists until the Second Sophistic, 
in the Ist century CE. 

Dionysius is said to have taught Theodorus the Atheist (DL II.98). 

See also CHALCEDON. 


DIONYSIUS OF CYRENE. (c. 150 BCE.) Stoic and mathematician. Stu- 
dent of Diogenes of Babylon (Seleucia) and Antipater of Tarsus. Probably 
the person attacked by Philodemus in On Signs for saying that the sun must 
be very large because it emerges slowly from behind an obstruction. 

See also CYRENE. 


DIONYSIUS OF LAMPTRAI. (3rd BCE.) Epicurean, succeeded Poly- 
stratus as Scholarch at Athens c. 219 BCE; died c. 205 and was succeeded 
by Basilides. Lamptrai is a deme of Athens. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE. Atovicotoc 6 Apeonayitns. The origi- 
nal Dionysius was converted by Paul (Acts 17:34) and, according to church 
history, became a bishop and was martyred in 95. Much later (5th or 6th CE), 
a Christian Neoplatonist writer represented his own philosophical work as 
having been produced by that earlier martyr. Thus, the philosopher is often 
referred to as “Pseudo-Dionysius.” His surviving work comprises four trea- 
tises and 10 letters. The treatises are On Divine Names, On the Celestial 
Hierarchy, On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, and Mystical Theology. His in- 
fluence on Christian theology, though significant in the West, is far more 
important on Eastern Orthodox writers. See K. Corrigan & L. M. Harrington, 
“Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite,” in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy. 
See also AREOPAGUS; PROCLUS. 


DIONYSIUS THE RENEGADE. Atovicwoc 6 Metadépevoc. (c. 330-c. 
250 BCE.) From Heracleia, he began as a student of Heraclides (Acade- 
my), Alexinus (Dialectitian), and Menedemus (Eretrian), and then of 
Zeno of Citium, who converted him to Stoicism. Later in life, according to 
Diogenes Laertius’ Life, afflicted with terrible eye pain he joined the Cyre- 
naics. Diogenes Laertius mentions the titles of several of his works, none of 
which survive (VII. 166-167). 


DIOTIMA OF MANTINFEIA. In Plato’s Symposium, Socrates gives a 
speech about the nature of love, claiming that what he says was learned from 
the Priestess Diotima. Most readers have assumed that this was a mere liter- 
ary trope, that Diotima was fictional and that all of the ideas presented in this 
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speech are in fact Plato’s, put into the mouth of Socrates. Others have, not 
unreasonably, supposed that Diotima really existed and that Socrates might 
actually have learned something from her. In any case it is significant that in 
response to a conversation that has focused mainly on male homosexual 
relationships, Plato’s Socrates chooses to represent a woman as the source of 
the true understanding of love. 

See also MANTINEIA. 


DIOTIMUS. Av6tinoc. (c. 100 BCE.) Stoic. Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
he accused Epicurus of being depraved, and forged letters purporting to be 
from Epicurus to prove it (DL X.3). Presuming that Athenaeus XIII.611 is 
onto the same story, he was convicted of forgery on a suit by Zeno the 
Epicurean and executed. See Clement of Alexandria, Stromata I1.21. 


DISCONNECTION. See DIARTESIS. 

DISCOURSE. See LOGOS. 

DISJUNCTIVE PROPOSITION. See DIEZEUGMENON. 
DISORDER. See ATAXIA. 


DISPOSED. Pos echein (mc éyEtv) is one of the Stoic categories; the term 
would be literally translated “having how.” “Disposed” is a conventional 
translation of the phrase. 

See also KATEGORIAI. 


DISPREFERRED. See APOPROEGMENA. 


DISSOI LOGOI. Aicooi Adyou. An anonymous Sophistic text included in 
the manuscripts of Sextus Empiricus, first published in 1570 under the name 
Dialexeis. The phrase Dissoi Logoi, or “Double Arguments,” appears repeat- 
edly in the text, lending support to the current title. Scholars think that the 
work was written sometime between 400 and 380 BCE. The general trend of 
argument in the treatise is that words like “good” and “bad,” “beautiful” and 
“ugly,” “just” and “unjust,” and “true” and “false” differ in meaning accord- 
ing to the person and circumstances in which they are used. The treatise thus 
illustrates Sophistic relativism very clearly. At the same time, the author does 
take stands opposing selection of officials by lot, claiming that the person 
skilled in dialectic is the best statesman, and recommending the cultivation 
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of a good memory. R. Kent Sprague published a translation in Mind 1968; it 
is now readily available on the Web. See Dillon & Gergel, The Greek Soph- 
ists, pp. 318-333. 


DISVALUE. See APAXTA. 
DIVINATION. See MANTIKE; THEOURGIA. 


DIVINE. See DEMIOURGOS; GOD, GODS; THEOS, THEIOS, THEOLO- 
GIA. 


DIVISION. See DIAIRESIS. 
DOCTRINE. See DOGMA. 


DOGMA. Aoyua. Teaching, opinion, that which seems correct to someone. 
DOGMATIKOS. Aoywottkdc. Doctrinaire, opinionated. Aristotle uses dog- 
ma apparently as a synonym for doxa, not so odd, given that they are both 
derived from the verb dokein (doxeiv), to seem. In Physics TV.2, 209b15, 
Aristotle refers to the agrapha dogmata, unwritten teachings, of Plato, on 
the subject of space and time. In Hellenistic philosophy, Epicureans and 
Stoics were proud of their dogmata, while Pyrrhonian Skeptics were equal- 
ly proud of avoiding all dogmata. 
See also SKEPTIKOS. 


DOMNINUS OF LARISSA. Aouvivos. (c. 420-c. 480 CE.) Fellow student 
with Proclus of Syrianus. According to Marinus, they disputed about the 
principles of Platonism (Damascius, Life of Isidore). The Academy in Ath- 
ens chose Proclus’ interpretation, and Domninus went back to Larissa. He is 
said to have taught Asclepiodotus until Asclepiodotus became insufferably 
argumentative. Domninus is the author of Manual of Introductory Arithme- 
tic. Rejecting the approach of Nicomachus’ /ntroduction to Arithmetic, this 
work returns to the Euclidian methodology. Domninus is believed to have 
written How a Ratio Can Be Taken out of a Ratio, also extant. 
See also LARISSA. 


DOULOS, DOULEIA. Aothos, dsovicia. Slave, slavery. Ancient Greek (and 
Roman) society used slave labor to a very significant extent. People became 
slaves by capture in wartime, or by pirates who sold their captives. Some 
became slaves as a consequence of economic destitution. The children of 
slaves were of course slaves themselves. Plato was sold as a slave but was 
bought and freed by an admirer; Phaedo was a young slave who was bought 
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and freed by Crito at the request of Socrates. In the Meno, Socrates demon- 
strates the power of anamnésis by getting Meno’s slave to “recollect” the 
Pythagorean theorem. Epictetus was born into slavery but was freed by his 
Stoic master. Lucian imagines a slave market where it is philosophers who 
are for sale. 

Alcidamas the Sophist claimed that “God has made everyone free; nature 
has made no one a slave,” but most ancient philosophers accepted the institu- 
tion of slavery as either natural or necessary or both. Plato seems to think that 
it is wrong to enslave fellow Greeks, but normal to enslave barbaroi. While 
he says very little about slaves in the Republic, the Laws repeatedly deal with 
issues concerned with slavery. Perhaps most famously, Aristotle defends the 
institution of slavery as “natural” in Politics I on the ground that there are 
some people who are incapable of running their own lives, and thus need the 
direction of someone with phronésis. See P. Garnsey, Ideas of Slavery from 
Aristotle to Augustine, 1996. 


DOXA. Aodéa. Opinion, expectation, derived from the verb doxsiv, expect, 
imagine, seem. Parmenides’ Goddess distinguishes between the truth and 
the “opinions (56&ac) of mortals in which is no true belief (aiottc)” (f. 1, line 
30). For Plato, belief about the perceptible world is doxa, contrasted with the 
epistémé available to those who make dialectical contact with the Forms 
(eidé). In the Sun-Line-Cave passage of the Republic, doxa is distinguished 
into pistis and eikasia, a confidence based on some understanding of the 
material nature of the perceived object versus conjecture based on attention 
to the appearances alone. In the Theaetetus, the hypotheses that knowledge 
might be “true opinion” (aléthé doxa) or “true opinion plus an account” 
(logos) are discussed and both are refuted, but at the same time, doxa is 
accorded a positive epistemic role, fleshing out the outline provided in the 
Republic. 

For Aristotle, we have doxa of contingent facts and epistémé of necessary 
facts. For Epicurus, doxa is a movement akin to but different from aisthésis; 
doxa can go beyond the evidence of the senses and thus be erroneous. Paral- 
lel to, and somewhat separate from, these epistemological uses of the term is 
the sense of “repute”; in the Septuagint and New Testament, doxa sometimes 
has the sense of praise, honor, or glory. 

Greek philosophical usage accounts for the epistemic states of doxa, pistis, 
and eikasia somewhat differently than English-language usage deals with 
“opinion,” “belief,” and other related terms. Opinions and beliefs are primar- 
ily regarded as subjective and expressible in language; a doxa or pistis is 
normally in relation to some object, not necessarily expressed or even ex- 
pressible in language. Plato’s argument in the Line passage in the Republic is 
not simply that we have different degrees of confidence, but that there are 
different epistemic objects that relate to the different epistemic states. 
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DOXOGRAPHY. Several ancient writers collected the opinions of various 
philosophers, giving generally brief and often comparative descriptions of 
their views. Some of these texts are our only evidence for the opinions of 
some of the ancient thinkers, or the only evidence for a significant portion of 
their work. See J. Mansfeld, “Doxography of Ancient Philosophy,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also AETIUS; ARIUS DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA; CLEMENT 
OF ALEXANDRIA; DIOGENES LAERTIUS; HIPPOLYTUS, BISHOP OF 
ROME; STOBAEUS, JOHN (JOHN OF STOBI); THEOPHRASTUS OF 
ERESOS. 


DREAM. See ON DREAMS; ONEIROS. 


DYAS. Avis. Dyad. In Pythagorean philosophy, the principle of duality (see 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.5, 986a). According to Aristotle, Plato and his fol- 
lowers generate numbers from the one and the “indefinite dyad” (Metaph. 
XIV.3, 1090b). In Physics II, 206b, Aristotle seems to take the “indefinite 
dyad” of Plato to be straight-line infinite extension. 


DYNAMIS, DYNAMEIS. Avvauic, dvvépueic. Power, potentiality, capacity. 
In early Greek literature, the word is applied to personal strength, then to 
military power. In the Hippocratic corpus, dynamis is also used of physical 
capacities, particularly those of medical significance. At Theaetetus 185c, 
for example, Plato explicitly moves the significance of a dynamis from a 
physical ability to a mental ability; also in the Theaetetus, in describing the 
theory of perception (aisthésis) at 156, he distinguishes active and passive 
dynameis present in the perceptual process. That is an idea that Aristotle 
developed significantly. Combining the idea of active and passive dynameis 
with the theory of the four causes (aitia), matter may be identified with the 
passive potentialities, the capacity of undergoing change, and an entity may 
serve as a source of change (arché kinéseos) in virtue of its active powers. In 
general, for Aristotle, if appropriate active and passive powers meet, an 
activity (energeia), or at least some sort of change (metabolé) will result. 

In Parts of Animals 1.1, Aristotle argues that the so-called elements 
(earth, water, air, and fire) are really compounded of elemental “powers”: 
earth is cold and dry, water cold and fluid, air warm and fluid, fire hot and 
dry. Thus the elements can really change into each other; each is “matter” for 
the other. 
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For the Stoics, however, each element has just one power: fire is hot, air is 
cold, water is wet, and earth is dry; really, there are just two dynameis, active 
and passive, ultimately identifiable as God and matter. 

In the meantime, the religious traditions had adopted the word to apply to 
the powers of God and divine beings. If natural science can show us how to 
use the natural powers inherent in material things, then why cannot divine 
science teach us how to control the supernatural powers inherent in divine 
things? 

See also ADUNAMIA; DYNATON. 


DYNATON. Avvatov. Strong, able, powerful—possessing dynamis. In a 
somewhat different sense, the word is used for “possible” as distinguished 
from “necessary.” In this sense, it is a synonym of endechomenon; see 
Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 1.6, 74b30. 


EARTH; GE. I'fj. In addition to the solid ground that we stand on, “earth” is, 
beginning with Empedocles at least, one of the four “elements” (see STOI- 
CHEION, STOICHEIA) of which everything is constructed. At Metaphysics 
1.8, 989a5, Aristotle notes that none of the monistic natural philosophers 
make “earth” the most basic element, though perhaps they should, as do most 
common people. 

Almost all ancient cosmologies, starting with Anaximander, agreed that 
the earth is in the center of the universe, with sun, moon, and stars revolving 
around it. Aristotle made that into a principle of explanation of what we call 
“gravity”: it is the nature of earth to move toward its natural place, the center 
of the universe, and the nature of water to move to its natural place, on top of 
the earth, air on top of that, and fire above the air. 

Plato’s Pythagorean physics in the Timaeus asserts that atoms (atoma) of 
earth are cubes; one wonders whether observation of salt crystals contributed 
to that hypothesis. See PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 

By the time of Plato, at latest, educated Greeks were well aware that the 
earth is a sphere. In that time, Hicetas the Pythagorean, and others, explained 
the diurnal movement of the fixed stars to the earth rotating on its axis. In the 
3rd century BCE, Eratosthenes actually calculated the circumference of the 
earth fairly accurately, and in the 2nd, Crates of Mallus wrote instructions 
for how to construct a sphere representing the earth. 


ECHECRATES OF PHLIUS. (Early 4th BCE.) Phaedo narrates the story 
of Socrates’ last day to him. Phlius was a small town in the mountains of the 
Peloponnesus where Pythagoreans fleeing persecution in southern Italy had 
taken asylum. Echecrates is said (by Aristoxenus) to be one of the last of the 
“early” Pythagoreans; after him and a few of his friends, the movement is 
supposed to have died out. See C. Huffman, “Pythagoreanism,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
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ECHEIN. "Eyevw. Literally, “to have,” “to be in some condition.” One of 
Aristotle’s 10 categories (see KATEGORIAN); see Categories 15b18 for a list 
of examples. Pos echein and pos echein pros ti (how it is, and how it is in 
relation to something) are two of the four Stoic categories. 


ECLECTIC. This term is applied to philosophers of the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods who seem to have selected their teachings from several of the 
schools of philosophy. Panaetius and Posidonius, both of the Stoic school, 
are regarded as eclectics because they were not rigidly dogmatic in their 
Stoicism; similarly, Carneades and Philo of Larissa, Academics, are re- 
garded as eclectic because not dogmatically Platonist. Cicero was an eclec- 
tic par excellence—it is impossible to pin him down as a faithful follower of 
any of the classical schools. Seneca too, though generally Stoic, often ex- 
presses agreement with another school. 

In a sense, many of the Platonists, Neoplatonists, and Neopythagoreans 
from the time of Philo of Alexandria onward were eclectic in a new way, 
blending religious doctrines and commitments with the teaching of classical 
schools. 


EDUCATION. See PAIDEIA. 


EFFICIENT CAUSE. Aristotle distinguishes four “causes” (aitia): matter 
(hylé), mover (kinoun), form (eidos), and end (telos); his standard phrase for 
the second is arché kinéseds, or source of movement. But sometimes move- 
ment results in something being “made,” in which case the moving cause is 
also a “making” cause, poiétikon (Generation of Animals 1.21, 729b13). So 
in the medieval Latin commentaries, the general sense is causa movens, 
while if there is a new entity that comes to be, the source of its coming-to-be 
is a causa efficiens. Efficiens is Latin for poiétikon. In Aquinas, for example, 
the existence of God is demonstrated both as first “moving” cause (of any 
change whatever) and as first “efficient” cause (of the coming-to-be of en- 
tities). Subsequently the locution “efficient cause” came to be used of all 
moving causes, though this usage is etymologically inaccurate. 
See also AITION, AITIA; ARCHE. 


EGYPTIAN ORIGINS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. In some circles 
there has been a certain vogue to claim that Greek philosophy was derived 
from prior Egyptian thought. In favor of that idea, we may note that both 
Thales and Pythagoras are reputed to have spent some time in Egypt, as 
well as Democritus, Eudoxus (an associate of Plato), and possibly Plato 
himself. Further, Isocrates says in his Busiris that philosophy came from 
Egypt (the context is, however, a bit fanciful). On the other hand, it is hard to 
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discern exactly what philosophical concepts or practices really could have 
been learned from the Egyptians, in view of the fact that surviving Egyptian 
texts from the period before Thales, as interesting as they may be in other 
respects, are at best marginally philosophical in character. Of course once 
Greek civilization established its beachhead at Alexandria at the end of the 
4th century BCE, a good deal of cross-fertilization of ideas could and did 
occur, leading on the one hand to the great philosophical synthesis of Ploti- 
nus, and on the other to such things as Gnosticism and the Hermetic cor- 
pus. 


EIDOLON. EiSo)ov. Insubstantial image, as at Plato, Sophist 266b, or illu- 
sion, as at Plato, Phaedo 66c. Aristotle uses it of dream images, Div. Somn. 
464b. Epicurus uses the word eiddlon to refer to the set of atoms (atoma) 
leaving the perceived object and coming to the eyes (Letter to Herodotus 
46ff.), thus a “substantial” image. 


EIDOS, EIDE. Eisoc, ein. Form, shape, kind, species. Noun built on the 
verb idein, to see. In Homer and generally in the poets, eidos is “form” or 
“shape,” particularly of a human being. In general 5th-century BCE usage, 
eidos also means “kind” or “species.” Plato adopted the word as one of his 
two standard words for the Forms (the other is idea). In the Euthyphro (5-6), 
Socrates proposes that “holiness” is an eidos that makes everything that is 
holy, holy. That usage is adopted and developed in Phaedo 103e, and many 
other places. What eidé are there, according to Plato? Holiness and all other 
ethical concepts are clearly eidé. Further, Plato gives many examples of 
mathematical eidé. Phaedo 101b-c talking of largeness and smallness, one 
and two, is typical. Plato clearly thinks that there are eidé of natural kinds 
(e.g., Sophist 266b), and even of artificial kinds, if we take seriously pas- 
sages like Republic X, 597b, where God makes the archetypical bed. Proble- 
matically, Plato is led to assert Forms of relations (e.g., “equality” in Phaedo 
74aff.) and of negations (ugly, bad, unjust, etc., Rep. 476a, for example). 
Putting it another way, one can find examples in the dialogues that appear to 
commit Plato to the belief that there are eidé of items in all of Aristotle’s 10 
categories. 

One supposes that Plato is led to that because he is convinced that the 
forms are necessary for the being, knowability, and sayability of anything in 
the phenomenal world, so there must in principle be Forms for anything that 
is, is known, or can be truly said. Still, there is clearly a hierarchy of Forms 
that lies behind much of what Plato says in the dialogues. In the Republic, the 
Good is the “sun” that illuminates all the other forms; in the Phaedrus, the 
charioteer sees some forms and not others; in the Timaeus, the Demiourgos 
looks at a structured set of forms to create the universe. The occupants and 
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structure of the world of Forms must have been a lively topic in the early 
Academy, since we get reports of quite different accounts attributed to Speu- 
sippos and Xenocrates. 

Aristotle accepted the use of the word eidos as picking out a natural kind, 
but rejected the notion that the eidos could exist independently of the individ- 
ual material members of that kind. The word works in tandem with the word 
genos; in any analysis of kinds of things, the larger class is a genos, and the 
subgroups of the genos are eidé. In a definition, according to Aristotle, there 
is a genos term and a diaphora, difference. 


EIKASIA. Eixaoia. In the Sun-Line-Cave passage in Plato’s Republic, the 
epistemic condition corresponding to the lowest part of the line, and thus to 
the prisoners in the cave, is said to be eikasia. Since this is also said to be the 
epistemic condition of most people most of the time, there is some discussion 
concerning what, precisely, Plato means to say about this condition by using 
this word. While the word is obviously related to eikén, it has a pre-Platonic 
life with the sense “conjecture, guesswork.” We might also note that we are 
told that doxa is divided into pistis and eikasia: we might parse this distinc- 
tion by saying that beliefs are either well grounded or poorly grounded, with 
eikasia denoting the second. In the same vein, at Meno 98, Socrates uses the 
verb form (eikazein) to refer to opinions that might wander off, like the 
statues of Daedalus, if not tied down by an appropriate logos. 

Aristotle occasionally uses the verb with the meaning “conjecture,” for 
example at Nicomachean Ethics 11.6, 1106b30, where the Pythagoreans 
“conjecture” that evil belongs to the class of unlimited, and good to the 
limited. 


EIKON. Eixav. Image. In Plato’s mode of thinking in terms of mimésis, the 
“imitation” of the real entity is an eikon. The cave dwellers, in the Sun-Line- 
Cave passage in the Republic, are in an epistemic state of eikasia; all they 
are aware of is images, imitations. Of course any representational art that 
begins from these images is one more step away from reality (Rep. X). But at 
a higher level, so to speak, the visible world is the eikon of the intelligible 
world (Timaeus 30), and time is the moving eik6n of eternity (Tm. 37d). 


EKPYROSIS. “Exnbpwotc. Conflagration. (Ek, out; pyrdsis, burning.) Ac- 
cording to the Stoics, the entire universe periodically all turns to fire and 
then starts over again. The fire that it turns into is at the same time God; that 
is, in the ekpyrosis, the entire universe is literally one living rational being; 
that being then recommences the process of creating a varied universe. 
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EKSTASIS. ”Exotaotc. Literally, “displacement.” (Ek, out; stasis, standing.) 
Aristotle uses it for physical displacements, normally; a psychological sense 
appears in the biological context (Parts of Animals 11.4, 650b30ff.), where 
bulls and boars are ekstatikos, “excitable.” At least once Aristotle uses the 
word to talk of insanity, at Categories 10al (ekstasis maniké). The word 
occurs fairly frequently in the New Testament, for example, Luke 5:26, 
usually to mean something like “amazement.” In Plotinus, it is used of the 
ultimate mystical union (Enneads V1.9.11). 


ELEA. ’EXéa. Velia in Latin and Italian. Town in Campania, Italy. Home of 
Parmenides and Zeno, and of their school. 40°09'34"N 15°09'15”E. Hansen 
& Nielsen 2004 #54 as Hyele. 


ELEATIC SCHOOL. The noted members of the Eleatic school are Parme- 
nides of Elea, Zeno of Elea, and Melissus of Samos. Sometimes Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon is cited as at least a precursor of the school, if not 
directly a teacher of Parmenides. We may add a fictional member of the 
school, the “Eleatic Stranger,” who appears in Plato’s Sophist and States- 
man. The Eleatic school is notable for its uncompromising argumentation 
that being is one and that change and multiplicity are illusory. 


ELEMENT. See STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


ELENCHUS. "Edeyyoc. Examination, refutation, rebuttal. In the context of 
Greek philosophy, it is used primarily of Socrates’ method of questioning. 
Typically the people with whom Socrates discusses commit themselves to 
believing some proposition, very often the definition of some personal qual- 
ity, or at least a characterization of such a quality; by persistent questioning, 
these people come to admit also to believing something inconsistent with that 
original proposition. In some cases Socrates’ interlocutors propose amended 
hypotheses, which are again in turn “examined” and again are shown to be 
inconsistent with other beliefs of the interlocutor. The entire process may be 
construed either as an examination of a belief or chain of beliefs, or as an 
examination of the person himself: for example, the elenchus of Meno in the 
Meno or of Protagoras in the Protagoras is not just an examination of 
possible understandings of the meaning of the word “virtue” (areté) but also 
an examination of the character of Meno or of Protagoras himself. 


ELEUTHERIA. Eirsv0epia. Freedom or liberty, as opposed to slavery. 
See also DOULOS, DOULEIA. 
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ELEUTHERIOTES. Edev0epiorm¢. Liberality, generosity; the virtue (areté) 
of acting like a free person as opposed to slavishly. Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics IV.1, 1119b22ff. 


ELIAN SCHOOL. School of philosophy founded by Phaedo of Elis; it was 
succeeded by the Eretrian school at the time of Menedemus, who moved 
the school from Elis to Eretria. Since Phaedo was a disciple of Socrates, the 
school is assumed to be roughly “Socratic” in character. The Elian school 
should not be confused with the Eleatic school, based in Elea, in southern 
Italy. Elis is in the western Peloponnesus. 

See also ELIS. 


ELIAS. (6th CE.) Name associated with a commentary on Porphyry’s Isa- 
goge, acommentary on Aristotle’s Categories, and some comments on Aris- 
totle’s Prior Analytics, produced, as it seems, in Alexandria. See C. Wild- 
berg, “Elias,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


ELIS. "Hic. Town in western Greece, home of Phaedo and the philosophi- 
cal school that he founded, the Elian school. Other philosophers from Elis 
include Hippias the Sophist, Alexinus, and Pyrrho the Skeptic. Olympia, 
home of the Olympic Games, is within its territory. 21°20'N 37°55’E. Hansen 
& Nielsen 2004 #251. 


EMESA. “Eusoa. Now Homs, a city in Syria, 34°43'51"N 36°42'34"E. The 
novelist Heliodorus, the philosophical Christian bishop Nemesius, and the 
Cynic Sallustius all came from Emesa. 


EMPEDOCLES OF ACRAGAS. ‘Eumedotdijc. (c. 492-432 BCE.) Empe- 
docles wrote two poems (or one poem with two parts), On Nature and Purifi- 
cations. We have over 150 fragments of his poetry. Starting from Pythago- 
rean and Eleatic insights, Empedocles claimed that there are four material 
elements (stoicheia)—earth, water, air, and fire—and two cosmic forces 
that act on those elements: love (philia) and strife (neikos). When strife gains 
absolute ascendance, the four elements are separated out into concentric 
spheres; as love gains ascendancy, the elements join together to form organic 
unities, including living beings; in the total ascendancy of love, the cosmos is 
just one great spherical living being. Both the extreme conditions are un- 
stable, and indeed the processes of coming to be and passing away that we 
observe in the world are local examples of this cosmic cycle. Empedocles 
applies his ideas to a wide range of natural phenomena, including, promi- 
nently, his observations of physiological processes. 
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Empedocles’ religious ideas seem to be essentially Pythagorean, assert- 
ing that human beings have the souls (psychai) of fallen angels (daimones) 
that are paying for some obscure sin by living repeated lives in many life 
forms. Since human souls can inhabit animal bodies, and even some vegeta- 
bles, Empedocles believes that the consumption of meat is a sin for which we 
pay by even more cycles of rebirth, and that we should also avoid bay leaves 
and beans. 

The theory of the four elements is generally taken to be, in part, a response 
to Parmenides, since they are characterized as in themselves permanent and 
unchanging, as Parmenides asserted being to be. Empedocles goes on to try 
to explain how complex beings, including (especially) living things, are con- 
structed of the four elements. Part of that story is a kind of abbreviated 
evolutionary account which proposes that some Forms that have been gener- 
ated have perished, leaving what we see today. See R. Parry, “Empedocles,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ACRAGAS; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


ENANTIA. ‘Evovtia. Opposites. Several different ancient Greek physical 
theories supposed that change involved some tension or alternation between 
opposite characters. Heraclitus is an obvious example: “Things taken to- 
gether are whole and not whole, brought together and brought apart, in tune 
and out of tune, out of all things there comes a unity and out of unity all 
things” (f. 10). The Pythagoreans constructed a list of oppositions, cited by 
Aristotle in Metaphysics 1.5 thus: 


Limited Unlimited 
Odd Even 

One Plurality 
Right Left 

Male Female 
At Rest Moving 
Straight Bent 
Light Darkness 
Good Evil 


Square Oblong 
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Empedocles had “love” (philia) and “strife” (neikos); Plato in the Timaeus 
makes the “circles of the same and different” part of the fundamental cos- 
mology. For Aristotle, the lowest level of matter is not really earth, water, 
air, and fire, but the pairs of opposites that characterize those elements: hot 
and cold, fluid and solid (Parts of Animals II.1, 646a17). 

In Aristotle’s logic, enantia are contrary propositions, as at On Interpreta- 
tion 17b4. 

See also ANTIPHASIS, ANTIPHANAI, DYAS; SQUARE OF OPPOSI- 
TION; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


ENARGEIA. ‘Evopys.a. The self-evidence of perceived facts in Epicurean 
philosophy: Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, 82. The “transparent clarity” of 
immediate perception (aisthésis) is already noted by Socrates at Theaetetus 
179c6, without conceding that it is knowledge (episteémé). The Stoics and 
later Academics also note the “self-evidence” of some perceptions; whether 
one should take that self-evidence as tantamount to some sort of knowledge 
was a matter for discussion through the Hellenistic period. 


ENCOMIUM OF HELEN. Eyxouwov ‘Eavye. A surviving display speech 
of Gorgias, praising Helen of Troy, defending her against the criticisms that 
had been leveled at her. The goal of the exercise is of course to demonstrate 
the power of Sophistic rhetoric. See Dillon & Gergel, The Greek Sophists, 
pp. 76ff. 

See also DEFENSE OF PALAMEDES; RHETORIKE. 


END. See TELOS. 


ENDECHOMENON. Evbeyouevov. Possible. (En, in; dechesthai, to be ac- 
cepted.) In one sense, whatever is necessary is also possible (cf. Aristotle, 
Prior Analytics 1.3, 25a36), but in another sense the “possible” is contrasted 
with the “necessary.” 

See also DYNATON. 


ENDOXA.”Evooéa. Accepted opinions. Aristotle often begins the study ofa 
topic by summarizing the endoxa, with the apparent goal of critiquing those 
he must, and incorporating into his position as many as he can. “Endoxa are 
opinions that seem true to all or to the majority or to the wise” (Topics 1, 
100a). The procedure is a kind of dialectical argument that is in some ways 
similar to that used by Plato, for Plato’s dialogues often begin with some 
statement of common opinions. But there is a difference of emphasis, since 
Plato is most often concerned to refute the opinions stated at the beginning, 
and Aristotle explicitly expects to find something reliable derived from the 
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history of human thought. After Aristotle, collections of opinions are often 
used in a Skeptical way: given that so many wise people have thought such 
disparate and indeed contradictory things, perhaps we are best off suspending 
our belief entirely. 

See also DOXA. 


ENERGEIA. ‘Evépyeua. “Activity,” or “actuality,” made into a technical 
term by Aristotle, defined in detail in Metaphysics [X.6—9. The word is 
based on ergon, meaning “work” or “function.” For Aristotle, a process, such 
as life, that is valuable in itself is an energeia, an actualization of potentials 
for such an activity to occur. Dynameis, potentials or powers, are passive or 
active; if an active power works on the appropriate passive power, an ener- 
geia results. Aristotle gives many examples of this form of analysis: if the 
active power present in the male semen comes into contact with the passive 
potentiality present in a developing chicken egg, the activity of embryologi- 
cal development of a chick results. If an active carpenter chooses to work 
with a pile of passive lumber, the activity of housebuilding may result. The 
energeia participates in the end (telos). 
See also ENTELECHEIA. 


ENKRATEIA, ENKRATES (EGKRATEIA, EGKRATES). “Ey«péte.a, 
éykpatis. Self-control, a self-controlled person, often opposed to akrasia, 
akrates. In Republic TV, 430-431, Socrates argues that self-control is an 
incoherent concept, on the ground that the person controlling and the person 
controlled are presumably one and the same, while the idea of “control” is 
intrinsically binary. Presumably a truly unitary personality would simply do 
the right thing, effortlessly. By implication, however, akrasia is possible, if 
one’s personality is divided and at war with itself. 

Aristotle discusses enkrateia specifically at Nicomachean Ethics 
VII.1-11. He distinguishes it from temperance, sophrosyné, in that the 
sophron habitually chooses correctly concerning bodily pleasures, presum- 
ably with no great effort once the good habits are established, while the 
enkratés overcomes temptation in order to act correctly with regard to those 
same pleasures. 


ENNEADS. The writings and teachings of Plotinus, as recorded, edited, and 
arranged by Porphyry. There are six books, each divided into nine tractates: 
thus the name “enneads,” which means “nines.” These numbers, as well as 
their product, 54, doubtless had esoteric meaning for Porphyry. The Enneads 
of Plotinus are readily available online. 
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ENNIUS, QUINTUS. (239-c. 169 BCE.) Foundational Latin poet, he antici- 
pated Lucretius in including a good many philosophical ideas in his works. 
The Epicharmus puts speculation about the physical universe into a more or 
less theological setting; the Euhemerus is a poetic argument that the Olym- 
pian gods are (were) simply great human beings who have been thus com- 
memorated. The fragments have been published together with the fragments 
of Caecilius, another Latin poet of the same epoch, in three Loeb volumes, 
available online. 


ENNOEMA. “Ew ona. Concept. (En, in; noéma, thought.) Aristotle uses 
the term in Metaphysics 1.1, 981a6, as a product of experience. In Stoic 
epistemology, there is a distinction between ennoia and ennoéma: the 
ennoéma is particular; the ennoia is general. 


ENNOIA.”Ewvoia. Concept or idea; literally, something in the mind (nous). 
(En, in; noia, thinking.) In Plato, the usual word for this is noéma (see 
NOESIS, NOEMA, NOETON). Aristotle uses both words. Ennoia becomes a 
technical term in Stoic philosophy, where “common concepts” or koinai 
ennoiai are an important criterion (Ariterion) of truth, a fundamental part of 
the epistemological system. 

See also ENNOEMA. 


ENSTASIS. "Evotactc. Objection. “A proposition contrary to a proposition” 
(Aristotle, Prior Analytics 11.26, 69237). In Topics VIII.10, 16lalff., Aristo- 
tle distinguishes four kinds of enstaseis: (1) showing why the opponent’s 
point is false, (2) attacking the person, (3) attacking the person’s question, 
and (4) using up the available time. In the Rhetoric I1.25, 1402432, he states 
a different set of four—attacking the opponent’s statement, putting forth 
something similar, putting forth a statement contrary to it, or quoting previ- 
ous decisions. 


ENTELECHEIA. Evtehéyeia. Word invented by Aristotle suggesting the 
actual presence of an end—a Greek could understand the word as “having an 
end in it.” There is a closely similar word, already in use before Aristotle’s 
time, endelecheia, with a “d” instead of a “‘t,” meaning “continuity” or “per- 
sistence,” and Aristotle is doubtlessly using that connotation as well. One of 
the more famous places where Aristotle applies the word is in his definition 
of the soul (psyché) as “the first entelecheia of a natural organic body” (De 
Anima II.1), going on to explain that the soul is the actual presence of 
capacities (dynameis) of performing life functions. 
See also ENERGEIA. 
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EPAGOGE. Exayoyy. Literally, bringing up, proposing, and thus to a meth- 
od of persuasion. (Epi, on top of; agégé, a leading or persuading.) In Plato, 
Statesman 278a, for example, it means a way of educating someone. Aristo- 
tle makes it something of a technical term, which we translate normally as 
“mduction.” “Epagogé is a passage from particulars to universals.”” Compar- 
ing “induction” to “deduction,” Aristotle says that “induction is more con- 
vincing and clear; it is more readily learnt by the use of the senses, and is 
applicable generally to the mass of people, but deduction is more forcible and 
more effective against contradictious people” (Topics 1.12, 105a10). The 
quick justification of induction in Aristotle’s thought is, “The universal is 
present in the clearly known particular.” (See KATHOLOU.) Plato some- 
times uses the word synagogé for a process rather similar in some respects to 
Aristotelian induction. 


EPAISTHESIS. ExaioOyois. Sensory recognition. Aisthésis is perception; 
the prefix epi- suggests something on top of perception. The Epicureans 
argued that perception can be reliable; the fact that we “recognize” items in 
our sensory field without any need to reason about it is one indication of that 
reliability. 


EPHESUS. “Eqsooc. 37°56'28"N 27°20'31"E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 
#844. An ancient Greek city on the Ionian coast, home of Heraclitus. In the 
Hellenistic period, when the former port area had silted in and become 
marshy and unhealthy due to malaria, it was relocated to higher ground. The 
city was noted for its temple of Artemis until its destruction by an earthquake 
and the Goths in the Roman period. It was also noted for the library of 
Celsus, instrumental in preserving ancient texts during the Byzantine period. 
Due to continued silting, the architectural remains are today several miles 
inland. 

See also ARTEMIDORUS OF EPHESUS (OR DALDIS); MAXIMUS OF 
EPHESUS. 


EPH’ HEMIN.’Eq’ jiv. Up to us, in our power. A very common locution 
in Greek, it is not problematized until someone wonders whether anything is 
“up to us,” or is everything determined by causes originating outside our- 
selves. For example, Aristotle, in Nicomachean Ethics III.2, 1111b30, says 
that choice (proairesis) has to do with the things that are “up to us.” Al- 
though the Stoics are rigid determinists, they also say that when the causal 
chain goes through us, the consequences are “up to us,” “in our power.” As 
Epictetus puts it (1.1.7), it is a matter of how we use our impressions, how 
we think about things. See R. Sorabji, Necessity, Cause and Blame, 1980. 
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EPIBOLE. Emfon%. In Epicurean epistemology, focus of attention on the 
perceptual given; attention. This concept functions a bit as a fourth criterion 
(kritérion) of truth (alétheia), in addition to sensations, preconceptions 
(prolepseis), and feelings. 


EPICHARMUS (OF KOS?). ‘Eziyappoc. (Between 540 and 450 BCE.) He 
is said to have studied with Pythagoras. Aristotle (Poetics 5, 1449b5) writes 
that he and Phormis invented comic plots. Aristotle also quotes lines from his 
plays in the course of arguments, for example at Nicomachean Ethics III.5: 
“None would be evil, none are unwilling to be blessed.” Plato mentions him 
in the Gorgias (505e) and Theaetetus (152e), where he is called “the top man 
of Comedy.” Diogenes Laertius (III.9) says that Plato borrowed a good deal 
from Epicharmus. 

There are a great many fragments of his works; they have been gathered 
and edited by L. Rodriguez-Noriega. 

Kos (Cos) was the home of Hippocrates, the physician; it is a fairly small 
Greek island off the southwest coast of Turkey, 36°51'N 27°14’E, Hansen & 
Nielsen 2004 #497. 


EPICTETUS. ‘Ezixtmtoc. (c. 50-135 CE.) Born into slavery in Hieropolis, 
Phrygia, Epictetus learned Stoic philosophy from Musonius Rufus. Freed 
from slavery, he set up his school in Nicopolis. His student Arrian copied 
down his major teachings in a book called the Encheiridion (Handbook) and 
many of his diatribes, available in a largish volume called, in English, Dis- 
courses. These works are readily available. See A. A. Long, Epictetus, 2004. 
Nicopolis is in Epirus, northwest Greece, 39°00'30"N 20°44’01"E. 


EPICURUS AND EPICUREANISM. 'Exixovpoc. Epicurus was born about 
341 and lived in Samos and various places in Ionia, including Teos, where 
he studied with Nausiphanes, an atomist and Skeptic. About 307 he moved 
to Athens and purchased the home and Garden where his friends and fol- 
lowers gathered; he died in about 270. Of his many writings, three complete 
Letters survive, and two collections of his sayings, as well as numerous 
fragments, and some papyrus from Herculaneum, probably from the library 
of Philodemus, an Epicurean philosopher. Otherwise, the major sources for 
the philosophy of Epicurus are the biography in Diogenes Laertius X; the 
great poem of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura; and the inscriptions of Dio- 
genes of Oenoanda. 
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The immediate followers of Epicurus included (among others) Hermar- 
chus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus (2), and Polyaenus, who also wrote texts 
available in antiquity. The school included several women, and Epicurus 
tried to make his teachings accessible to everyone, regardless of level of 
education or culture. 

Epicurus was an atomist in his physical theory, following the teachings of 
Leucippus and Democritus, but adding the idea of the swerve, that atoms 
(atoma) would occasionally move randomly rather than predictably. The 
“gospel” of Epicurus is that there is no life after death, consequently no 
punishment or suffering after death, so the best we can do is to concentrate 
on making our present life as happy as possible. Epicurus was both a psycho- 
logical and ethical hedonist. See D. Konstan, “Epicurus,” Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy. 

See also LEONTION; LEONTIUS OF LAMPSACUS; IDOMENEUS OF 
LAMPSACUS; POLYSTRATUS; TETRAPHARMAKOS. 


EPIDAURUS. ‘Exidavpoc. The Asklepeion at Epidaurus was the most fa- 
mous ancient healing center. People slept in its large sleeping hall, hoping to 
have a dream indicating the possible cure of whatever ailed them. It is also 
noted for its fine theater. 37°38’N 23°8’E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #348. 

See also PAMPHILE OF EPIDAURUS. 


EPIDEIXIS. ‘Exidetétc. Demonstration. EPIDEIKTIKOS. "EnWeuctucdc. De- 
monstrative. EPIDEIKNUMI. ‘Entésixvon. To show or exhibit. Gorgias, in 
the Palamedes, uses the verb to introduce evidence in support of his case. 
Socrates, in the Apology (24a7), uses it to introduce his cross-examination of 
Meletus; Plato uses forms of the verb quite often, for example of Euclides 
“showing” the written version of the Theaetetus to Terpsion (Tht. 143a7). In 
the Posterior Analytics (1.24, 85a27), Aristotle says that a universal proof 
(apodeixis) “shows” something in a way, using the verb. In Rhetoric 1.3, 
1358b7, “epideictic” (epideiktikos) is one of the three sorts of oratory, that of 
praise or censure of someone. 


EPIEIKEIA. Emeixeia. Reasonableness, equity; defined by Aristotle, Nico- 
machean Ethics V.10, 1137a32ff., as “the just, but not the legally just but a 
correction of legal justice” where the universality of the law does not deal 
correctly with individual cases. The word is used somewhat ambiguously of 
equitable states of affairs and of equitable people. In Plato, Laws V, 735a, it 
is just “reasonable.” 
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EPIGRAMMA. 'Exiypoupo. Epitaph, short poem, epigram. (Written upon.) 
Ancient philosophers often quote poetry, including epigrams; in addition, 
some epigrams are attributed to philosophers. The Greek Anthology includes 
several attributed to Plato, for example, “Some say there are nine Muses. 
How thoughtless! Look at Sappho of Lesbos; she makes a tenth” ([X.506). 
Aristotle refers to several, for example the Delphic epigram, “Most noble is 
that which is most just, best is health, but pleasantest to win that which we 
love” (Nicomachean Ethics 1.8, 1099a25). Chrysippus, judging from re- 
maining fragments, packed a great many quotations of poetry, including 
epigrams, into his writings; this practice continued and perhaps increased in 
later writers. 
See also POETRY. 


EPIMARTYREIN. ‘Exwwoptupsiv. Attest, bear witness to. In Epicurean 
epistemology, true opinions are those that are “attested” and uncontested by 
self-evidence. 


EPINOMIS.’Exwwoyic. Dialogue sometimes attributed to Plato, otherwise to 
Philip of Opus. It is a kind of appendix to the Laws in which the participants 
in the Laws reconvene at a later time to discuss the nature of wisdom (so- 
phia). After a quick review of the “lesser” forms of wisdom, the study of 
mathematics and especially astronomy, the abode of divine beings, is re- 
garded as the highest form of wisdom. Whoever the author, the theory clearly 
moves beyond that of the Timaeus and comes closer to that of Aristotle in 
Metaphysics XII. 


EPIPHORA. Exigopa. Term used by Chrysippus to denominate the con- 
clusion of a syllogism. The word means, roughly, that which is carried in, in 
addition. 


EPIRUS. “Hzeipoc. This is territory now shared by Albania and Greece; it 
was the location of the school of Epictetus, and later the home of Priscus of 
Epirus, a 4th CE Neoplatonist. It had been the realm of Pyrrhus of Epirus 
who waged war against Rome and gained “Pyrrhic victories” in 280 and 279 
BCE, temporarily defeating the Romans, but losing so much of his army that 
he was not able to continue the war. 


EPISTEME. ‘Enotun. Knowledge, particularly knowledge of necessarily 
true propositions, derived from the verb epistasthai, to stand upon. The pre- 
Socratics do not usually use the word epistémé; they prefer sophia, gnomé, 
or gnosis. One place where the verb form occurs is Heraclitus f. 41: “Wis- 
dom is one thing: it is to know (epistasthai) the thought that steers all things 
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through all things.” Stobaeus cites Democritus as saying (f. 181), “Thus a 
person becomes simultaneously courageous and right-thinking in virtue of 
understanding and knowledge (epistémé) of correct action.” In Plato, 
epistémé is regularly about the Forms (eidé), whether in the Meno, Phaedo, 
Republic, Sophist, or Timaeus. In the Theaetetus, the hypotheses that 
epistémé is the same as perception (aisthésis), true opinion (aléthé doxa), or 
true opinion with an account (Jogos) are all refuted. 

For Aristotle, epistémé is about the causes, represented in syllogistic de- 
ductions (Posterior Analytics). In Metaphysics V1, Aristotle says that 
epistémé may be distinguished into practical, productive, and theoretical, and 
theoretical knowledge may be distinguished into mathematical, physical, and 
theological. In translations of Aristotle, epistémé is often and reasonably 
translated as “science.” 

Zeno the Stoic, according to Cicero (Academica 11.145), spread out his 
fingers of one hand and said, “An impression is like this”; then he brought his 
fingers together a little and said, “Assent is like this.” Then, making a fist, he 
said that this was katalépsis; and bringing his other hand and wrapping it 
strongly around his fist, he said that this was epistémé, and that only the wise 
man possesses it. 


EPITHYMIA. 'EnOvnia. Appetite, desire. (Thumos, strong emotion; plus 
epi, toward.) For Plato, the epithymétikon, or desiderative part of the soul 
(psyché), is characteristic of the productive classes in the Republic, and the 
relevant virtue (arefé) is temperance (séphrosyné). For Aristotle, epithymia 
is the orexis for pleasure. 


EPOCHE. Exoy. Suspension of judgment. (An oxé is a support or vehicle; 
thus epoché is on a support, suspended.) The recommendation that one sus- 
pend judgment in order to live more happily characterizes Pyrrhonian Skep- 
ticism (Diogenes Laertius [X.61-62). The Academic Skeptics would, I 
think, suspend judgment even about that proposition. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


EQUITY. See EPIEIKEIA. 


ERASISTRATUS. ‘Epaciotpatoc. (From Iulis on Ceos.) (c. 315-240 BCE.) 
Erasistratus was a physician, said to have connections with the Peripatos. 
For example, his teacher Metrodorus was the husband of Aristotle’s daugh- 
ter Pythias. He practiced medicine (iatriké) both in Antioch and in Alexan- 
dria. Pliny the Elder claims that Erasistratus was the grandson of Aristotle, 
via Aristotle’s daughter Pythias; if that is true, then he would have been the 
son of Metrodorus who is otherwise reported to be his teacher, and brother of 
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Aristotle the younger. Erasistratus is attested to have dissected human cadav- 
ers, and Celsus says that he vivisected condemned criminals provided by the 
Alexandrian court. Erasistratus took special interest in the nervous and circu- 
latory systems; his dissections advanced the understanding of both, although 
he thought that the nerves were hollow (with psychic pneuma inside them) 
and that the arteries had “vital” pneuma in them. Although Galen criticized 
him, he also followed much that Erasistratus said. 

Tulis was a small polis on the island of Ceos, now known as Kea, 
37°37'N 24°20'E. It is about 60 miles southeast of Athens. Hansen & Nielsen 
2004 #491 (Ioulis). 


ERASTUS OF SCEPSIS. "Epaotoc. (4th BCE.) Brother of Coriscus, stu- 
dent of Plato, friend of Aristotle. The brothers accompanied Aristotle to 
Assos, quite close to their hometown. 

See also SKEPSIS, SCEPSIS. 


ERATOSTHENES. ‘Epatoobévye. (c. 276-194 BCE.) Originally from Cy- 
rene (Libya), he studied with Zeno of Citium (perhaps), Aristo of Chios, 
and Arcesilaus of Pitane. An early work looked at the mathematical founda- 
tion of Plato’s philosophy. Although he is supposed to have written on a 
large range of subjects and composed respectable poetry, he is best known as 
a geographer; he accurately calculated the circumference of the earth. Stra- 
bo (1.2) is however critical of his work. Eratosthenes wrote several chrono- 
logical works; one of them stabilized Hellenic chronology by compiling a list 
of Olympic victors with the years of their victories. Eratosthenes was head of 
the Library in Alexandria after Apollonius of Rhodes, from about 247. 


ERESOS. ’Epeodc. Town on the island of Lesbos, 39°10'7"N 25°55'53"E. 
Home of Theophrastus and Phanias. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #796. 


ERETRIA. Epétpia. Town in Euboea, across a narrow strait from the north- 
ern part of Attica, 38°24'N 23°48’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #370. Home of 
the Eretrian school, and particularly of Menedemus. 


ERETRIAN SCHOOL. The Eretrian school was a continuation of the Elian 
school, founded by Phaedo of Elis, transferred to Eretria by Menedemus 
and Asclepiades of Phlius. The school is assumed to have been Socratic, in 
some sense. 


ERGON.’Epyov. Work, function. Heraclitus f. 48: “The name of the bow is 
life (bios), but its ergon is death.” Aristotle distinguishes different senses: 
the activity, and the goal (Eudemian Ethics 11.1, 1219a13ff.). So the ergon 
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of the art of medicine (iatriké) is both the process of curing and the ultimate 
state of health. In other cases the activity is the goal, as seeing, contemplat- 
ing, and indeed living. Ergon is the basis for Aristotle’s technical term ener- 
geia. 


ERIS. “Epic. Strife, with philia (friendship), one of the Empedocles’ two 
cosmic motivating principles, though he somewhat more frequently uses the 
word neikos for strife. In Heraclitus, evis is one of the words for the opposi- 
tion of opposites, f. 80: “We must know that war is common to all and strife 
(eris) is justice, and that all things come into being through strife necessari- 


ly.” 


ERISTIC. ‘Eptoticn. Eristikée. Verbal competition aimed at victory, not nec- 
essarily understanding. Plato and Aristotle distinguish “eristic” from “di- 
alectic,” accusing some Sophists of willfully using patently bad arguments 
competitively. Plato’s Euthydemus and Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations 
both present many such arguments. 


EROS. Epoc. Love or desire—especially sexual; personified as the God of 
love. Parmenides: “First of all the gods she contrived Erdés” (f. 13). Two of 
Plato’s most famous dialogues focus on understanding erds, the Symposium 
and the Phaedrus. Plato’s true or best erds is a desire for union with the 
beautiful that leads those with more enlightened souls (psychai) to seek the 
Forms (eidé). Inferior erds leads to an attempt to satisfy physical desires, 
particularly sexual. Plotinus also speaks of evds as motivating union with the 
one: Enneads 1.6. 
See also PHILIA. 


ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY. See EXOTERIKOI LOGOI. 


ESSENCE. “Essentia” is Cicero’s translation of Aristotle’s phrase, to ti én 
einai, tO ti Hv evar. The Greek phrase literally means something like “the 
what it would be to be (something)” or “the to be what is.” Cicero’s transla- 
tion takes the infinitive esse of the Latin verb meaning “to be” and its partici- 
ple ens, getting essens, and adds the abstract ending -tia to make an abstract 
noun meant to convey the sense of Aristotle’s phrase. (The Greek ousia is 
formed somewhat similarly, out of the participle equivalent to “being” plus 
the abstract ending.) 

Aristotle defines to ti én einai at Metaphysics V1I.4, 1029b14, as “that 
which is said about each thing per se (kath’ hauto).” At 1029b27, he says, 
“Suppose the name of something is ‘cloak’. What is the to be for a cloak? [tt 
gott TO ipatio sivat] This would be nothing other than what is said of it per 
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se.” So stating the essence, or “the what it is to be x,” would be to give the 
definition; it picks out the species or eidos of a genos. Thus, if “thunder” is 
defined as “the noise of fire being quenched in the clouds,” that set of words 
conveys the essence of thunder; it tells you what thunder is (Topics 1.5, 
102a3). In Metaphysics VI1.4—6, Aristotle distinguishes between essential 
and non-essential properties: if Roger is human, then it belongs to Roger’s 
essence that he is a language user; but the shade of his skin is not part of 
Roger’s essence, although it is part of his ousia as an individual thing. 
See also TI ESTI. 


ESTI. Eoti. “Is,” the third-person singular of the verb einai, “to be.” It is the 
word of truth that the Goddess brings to Parmenides (f. 2, 3). 
See also OUSIA; TI ESTI. 


ETERNITY. See AION. 
ETHER. See AITHER. 


ETHICS. Aristotle, inventor of the word “ethics” (see ETHIKE ARETE), 
says that “in the time of Socrates, people turned from inquiry into nature, 
and philosophers turned to political studies and the useful virtues” (Parts of 
Animals 1.2, 642a30). An overly strong reading of that statement would 
suggest that there was no “moral philosophy” before the late 5th century 
BCE. Of course there was some, but in terms of degree of emphasis, it is fair 
to say that there was a philosophical shift. Heraclitus, the Pythagoreans, 
and Empedocles all had things to say about how one ought to live; even 
more, the poets often had much to say about the good life—or the bad life, 
depending on the poem and the poet. 

But in a way, Aristotle is right, in that philosophical discussion of morality 
largely begins “in the time of Socrates,” and most especially with the chal- 
lenge to traditional morality posed by the Sophists, and with Socrates’ 
counterattack. 

Ancient philosophers, from that time on, often focused primarily on how 
one ought to live one’s life; the Epicureans taught that living apart from the 
world, undisturbed, was the path to happiness; the Stoics obeyed the dictates 
of cosmic reason in their lives. 


ETHIKE ARETE. "E6v«} Gpet}. Moral virtue. The phrase is Aristotle’s, 
distinguishing excellences of character and habit from physical health on the 
one hand and virtues of skill and intelligence on the other. He emphasizes 
courage (andreia) and temperance (sophrosyné), but includes the virtues of 
liberality (eleutheriotes), magnificence (megaloprepeia), proper pride (meg- 
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alopsychia), appropriate ambition, even-temperedness, sociability, honesty, 
wittiness, and tact in his discussion in Nicomachean Ethics IV. Aristotle 
also distinguishes (in EN V) several personal qualities centered around jus- 
tice: being a “just” person both in the sense of fair and in the sense of law 
abiding (see DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE) and equitableness (epieikeia). 

Plato discusses some of these virtues, without calling them “ethical,” in 
various dialogues. The Laches focuses on courage, the Charmides on tem- 
perance, the Republic on both of those plus justice. It is interesting to note 
that Aristotle has nothing to say about “piety” or hosiotés, the topic of Plato’s 
Euthyphro. 

See also ETHOS. 


ETHOS. *H8oc. Ethos; character. Heraclitus f. 119: “éthos anthropdi 
daimon,” “For a human being, character is destiny.” Virtue ethics, whether 
Socratic, Aristotelian, or Stoic, is in a sense about “character”—“éthikos,” 
as in the title of Aristotle’s Nicomachean and Eudemian “Ethics,” is the 
adjective form of the noun. In Aristotle’s Poetics, éthos is the crucial element 
of “character,” without which there is no drama. Zeno the Stoic is quoted as 
saying, “Ethos is the spring of life from which actions individually flow” 
(SVF 1.50). 


EUBULIDES OF MILETUS. EvdBovdidns. (4th BCE.) Megarian philoso- 
pher, successor of Euclides as head of the school. He is credited with formu- 
lating the “Liar” paradox, the “Bald Man” paradox, and several others of the 
sort. (Diogenes Laertius IT.108, 109, 111.) 

See also MILETUS. 


EUCLID OF ALEXANDRIA. Ev«iéidne. (fl. c. 300 BCE.) Geometer, sup- 
posed to be the author of the Elements, Sectio Canonis, Phenomena, Optics, 
and Data. These works were fundamental for the study of mathematics for 
more than 2,000 years. Euclid is thought to have been a Peripatetic in his 
philosophical leanings. The Elements are readily available. See I. 
Mueller, Philosophy of Mathematics and Deductive Structure in Euclid’s 
Elements, 1981. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA 
MATHEMATIKA. 


EUCLIDES OF MEGARA. (c. 450-380 BCE.) Student of Socrates, 
founded a school in Megara. Euclides is in the “frame” dialogue of the 
Theaetetus; he claims that he wrote down the dialogue as Socrates told it to 
him. He is listed as present in the Phaedo. Diogenes Laertius says (III.6) 
that Plato and other associates of Socrates visited Euclides after the death of 
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Socrates. Diogenes also says that Euclides rather liked Parmenides’ philoso- 
phy (DL II.106). In Metaphysics 1X.3, 1046b30ff., Aristotle refutes a doc- 
trine of the “Megarians” that looks rather Eleatic in inspiration. Ichthyas 
and Eubulides of Miletus were his successors in the school. 

See also MEGARIAN SCHOOL. 


EUDAIMONIA. Evéauovia. Happiness; etymologically, the condition of 
having a good angel, widely regarded as the ultimate goal of human exis- 
tence. Democritus B171 gives a good summary of the popular philosophical 
understanding: 


Happiness does not dwell in flocks of cattle or in gold. Happiness, like 
unhappiness, is a property of the soul (psyché). And it is right that men 
should value the soul rather than the body (séma); for perfection of soul 
corrects the inferiority of the body, but physical strength without intelli- 
gence does nothing to improve the mind. Men find happiness neither by 
means of the body nor through possessions, but through uprightness and 
wisdom. 


The conclusion of Plato, Republic I, against Thrasymachus, is that it is the 
just person who is happy (Rep. I, 354); that thesis is, in a sense, defended 
throughout the rest of the Republic. In Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle de- 
fines eudaimonia as “virtuous activity of the soul” and makes it the goal of 
human existence, as if everyone, at least in principle, agreed with that thesis. 
He also believes that a polis may, in principle, be itself eudaimon. For the 
Stoics, eudaimonia is not the end of life (that would be virtue itself), but a 
concomitant of the virtuous life). For the Epicureans, happiness is the max- 
imization of pleasure (hédoné) and minimization of pain (lypé). 


EUDEMIAN ETHICS. 'H01xe Evdjpeia. Abbr. FE. (Treatise by Aristotle.) 
One of two major treatises on ethics by Aristotle, the Eudemian Ethics shares 
three of its central books with the Nicomachean Ethics. In most respects the 
two works are very consistent with each other; some of the differences in- 
clude the primacy of the theoretical life in the Nicomachean Ethics as op- 
posed to a life of all the virtues in the Eudemian; the Eudemian has more 
emphasis on gentleness and less on pride; and the treatment of friendship is 
more altruistic in the Eudemian. Stylistically the three common books more 
nearly resemble the Eudemian style—some scholars argue that this means 
the Eudemian Ethics was written first and the Nicomachean is an incomplete 
revision; a few scholars think that the Nicomachean is the earlier version. For 
a discussion of the issues, see A. Kenny, Aristotle on the Perfect Life, 1996. 
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EUDEMUS OF RHODES. Evdénuosc. (Late 4th BCE.) A student of Aristo- 
tle, he founded an Aristotelian school in Rhodes. He seems to have taken 
copies of (many of) the books in the Lyceum library; according to ancient 
accounts, those copies may be one of the ultimate sources of much of the 
Aristotelian corpus we have today. His major contributions were in logic, 
mathematics, and the history of these and related fields. Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias and other later authors cite him rather frequently; for example, he is 
thought to have argued that “existence” is a predicate. He was credited with 
the Eudemian Ethics at one time, but it is now thought that this was simply 
the version of Aristotle’s Ethics present in the library of Eudemus. See I. 
Bodnar & W. Fortenbaugh, Eudemus of Rhodes, 2002. 


EUDORUS OF ALEXANDRIA. (Ist BCE.) Eudorus was a Platonist, a 
contemporary of Arius Didymus. He wrote a Concise Survey of Philosophy, 
apparently arranged by subject matter rather than chronologically; significant 
pieces and reports of his writings are preserved by Stobaeus. According to 
Strabo (Geographica 17) he also wrote a book on the Nile. His interest in 
Pythagorean thought anticipates the flourishing of Neopythagoreanism 
over the next several centuries; his anti-Aristotelian stands also anticipate the 
views of many subsequent Platonists. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 
1996. 


EUDOXUS OF CNIDUS. Etdoéoc 6 Kvidtoc. (c. 408-355 BCE.) In antiq- 
uity he was counted as a Pythagorean. He studied with Archytas in Tarent- 
um and traveled to Egypt to study mathematics and astronomy. He also 
studied with Plato; he is reported both to have had his own school and to 
have been associated with Plato in the Academy. His mathematical discover- 
ies are reported (and included) in Euclid; his astronomical explanations in- 
fluenced those of Aristotle in Metaphysics XII. Aristotle also attributes to 
him a hedonistic ethical theory (Nicomachean Ethics X.2, 1172b; cf. Dio- 
genes Laertius VIII.86—87). Cnidus (Knidos) is an ancient Greek city on the 
southwest Turkish coast, 36°41'09"N 27°22'30"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 
#903. 
See also MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. 


EUENUS (EVENUS) OF PAROS. Einvoc. (5th BCE.) In the Phaedo 
(60d), Socrates recommends that he follow him (into death) as soon as 
possible, getting the discussion going. He is also mentioned in the Apology 
(20b) and Phaedrus (267a). At Nicomachean Ethics VI1.10, 1152a32, Aris- 
totle quotes these lines from him: 


I say that habit’s but long practice, friend, 
And this becomes men’s nature in the end. 
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Although he charged for teaching, Socrates never calls him a Sophist; he 
seems to have respected him. 

Paros is an island in the midst of the Greek Cyclades, 37°5’N 25°9'E. It 
was also the home of the poet Archilochus, notably, and is the source of very 
fine white marble. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #509. 


EUGENIUS OF PAPHLAGONIA. (3rd—4th CE.) Aristotelian working in 
Constantinople, writing commentaries on Aristotle. He was the father of 
Themistius, who wrote an oration about him when he died. Paphlagonia was 
a territory on the Black Sea coast of what is now Turkey. See R. J. Pinella, 
The Private Orations of Themistius, 2000. 


EULOGOS. Evioyoc. Reasonable, sensible, probable. (Eu-, good; plus /o- 
gos.) The adverbial form, eulogés, evAdyac, also occurs frequently enough. 
At Phaedo 62d, Cebes agrees that it is “reasonable” that we are the posses- 
sions of God; Aristotle uses the word very often, for example at Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 1.6, 1096b5, where he says that it is “reasonable” for the Py- 
thagoreans to put the One into the column of goods. 


EUNAPIUS OF SARDIS. Evbvaatoc. (c. 346—after 414 CE.) Eunapius was 
the author of Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists, a book of biographies of 
Neoplatonists beginning from Plotinus, contemporary rhetoricians (Soph- 
ists), and a few physicians with a philosophical or rhetorical education. Eu- 
napius, a committed pagan, provides an interesting perspective on the inter- 
action between Christianity and paganism in the intellectual world of the 
4th century CE. The W. C. Wright translation is available in the Loeb series, 
and online. 
See also RHETORIKE; SARDIS. 


EUPATHEIA. Evna0eu. (Eu-, good; plus path-, emotion; plus an abstract 
ending.) The state of having positive feelings about something (Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics V1.9, 1159a21); the condition of having innocent 
emotions, in Stoic philosophy. 


EUPHANTUS OF OLYNTHUS. Eiqavtoc. (fl. c. 320 BCE.) Megarian, 

student of Eubulides of Miletus, he taught Antigonus I “One-Eyed,” king of 

Macedonia. He wrote well-received tragedies and On Kingship, addressed to 

Antigonus, as well as a history of his epoch (Diogenes Laertius II.110, 141). 
See also OLYNTHUS. 
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EUPHRAEUS. Evopaioc. (4th BCE, d. c. 342/1.) Student of Plato who 
became politically active. The (probably spurious) Letter 5 of Plato tells 
about this political activity; Demosthenes in his Third Philippic praises 
Euphraeus’ actions. Athenaeus also talks about him (Deipnosophistae 
XI1.506d-4, 508d-e). 


EUPHRATES. Evopdatsc. (c. 35-118 CE.) Stoic, cited by Philostratus 
(Lives of the Sophists 1.7; Vit. Apoll. 11.13), Stephanus of Byzantium (Epi- 
phaneia), and Eunapius. When Pliny the Younger was serving in Syria 
(around 81 CE), he became friendly with Euphrates and gives a detailed 
account of him (Zpistles 1.10). Epictetus (II.15, IV.8) and Marcus Aurelius 
(X.31) also took note of him. He seems to have been more of a philosophical 
showman than a deep thinker. 


EURIPIDES. Evpizidyc. (c. 486-406 BCE.) Athenian dramatist closely as- 
sociated in the public mind of his time with his contemporary Socrates. 
Diogenes Laertius IJ.5 suggests that Euripides studied with Anaxagoras 
and Damon. In any case it is fairly obvious that Euripides exploits the philo- 
sophical discussions of his day in his plays. See D. J. Conacher, Euripides 
and the Sophists, 1998. 


EURYTUS. Eipvtoc. (c. 400 BCE.) Pythagorean student of Philolaus. 
Diogenes Laertius II.6 says that Plato visited him and Philolaus in Italy 
after the death of Socrates. Aristotle says, “This is how Eurytus decided 
what was the number of what (e.g., of man, or of horse), by imitating the 
figures of living things with pebbles, as some people bring numbers into the 
forms of triangle and square” (Metaphysics XIV.5, 11092b10ff.). Alexander 
of Aphrodisias Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 837.9-19, provides 
more detail—it looks like Eurytus would make a mosaic image, then count 
the stones. 


EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA. (c. 275-339 CE.) Christian apologist and 
church historian; his account of the conflict between Arians and Athanasians 
is particularly informative. His Preparation for the Gospel is a detailed refu- 
tation of Porphyry’s Against the Christians. He was a major contributor to 
the formulation of the canonical Christian Bible. Most of the works of Euse- 
bius are available online. 

See also CAESAREA. 
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EUSEBIUS OF MYNDUS. (4th CE.) Neoplatonist, described by Eunapius 
as a link in the “Golden Chain.” Student of Aedesius of Pergamon, he cared 
more about logic than about magic and theurgy (theourgia). Myndus was 
located on a peninsula on the Ionian coast, now occupied by the Turkish 
village of Giimiisliik, 37°3'11"N 27°14'0"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #914. 


EUSTATHIUS OF CAPPADOCIA. Evoté8t0c. (4th CE.) Neoplatonist 
and Sophist, student of Iamblichus and Aedesius, Eustathius is chronicled 
by Eunapius. The emperor Constantius II sent him as ambassador to Persia, 
where he decided to remain. According to Eunapius, his wife Sosipatra was 
even more talented. Their son Antoninus also became a philosopher. Cappa- 
docia is a region in the center of Turkey, 38°39'30"N 34°51'13"E. 


EUTHYDEMUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Ev00d6nH0c. Socrates recounts to 
Crito a discussion he had had with two Sophist brothers, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus. The brothers demonstrate their eristic skills first with Clinias, 
then with Ctesippus, and finally with Socrates himself, showing how to argue 
both sides of any question, often with clearly fallacious arguments. When 
Dionysodorus argues, “You have a dog, that dog is the father of puppies, so 
since the dog is yours and a father, he is your father” (summary of 298), 
readers often dismiss the dialogue as a big joke, but the dialogue does present 
a comparison of Socratic and Sophistic methods of teaching, and some of the 
arguments do raise, without sensible resolution to be sure, important episte- 
mological and ontological issues. See R. S. W. Hawtrey, Commentary on 
Plato’s Euthydemus, 1981. 


EUTHYDEMUS OF CHIOS. Sophist, appears in Plato’s dialogue named 
after him, with his brother Dionysodorus. Aristotle cites him a couple of 
times for Sophistic arguments that do not appear in the dialogue. 

See also CHIOS. 


EUTHYPHRO. (Dialogue by Plato.) Ev@€dqpav. On his way to the king 
archon to respond to the charges brought against him, Socrates meets a very 
religious man, Euthyphro, who is bringing charges against his father for 
causing the death of a servant on his estate. Socrates asks him to explain the 
meaning of piety, hosiotés, to him, so that he can defend himself against the 
charge of impiety. Euthyphro says first that it is doing as the gods do, though 
the traditional stories of the gods make that account improbable; he then 
suggests that it is doing what the gods love, to which Socrates responds by 
asking whether the pious is pious because the gods love it, or do they love it 
because it is pious. 
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And if piety is a part of justice, what part is it? Euthyphro suggests caring 
for the gods, service to the gods, a knowledge of how to engage in trade with 
the gods. All of these attempts fail, and Euthyphro hurries away. See R. E. 
Allen, Plato’s “Euthyphro” and the Earlier Theory of Forms, 1970. 


EUTOCIUS OF ASCALON. (5th—6th CE.) Platonist, teacher of Olympi- 
odorus and David. Primarily a mathematician, there are several surviving 
commentaries on Apollonius (mathematician) and Archimedes. He also 
seems to have written a (lost) commentary on Porphyry’s Jsagoge. He 
seems to have been, for a time, director of the Alexandrian school. 

See also ASCALON. 


EVANDER. Evavépoc. (3rd—2nd BCE.) Academic, he was the student and 
successor of Lacydes, joint Scholarch in Athens with Telecles. Evander and 
Telecles were already joint Scholarchs during the long final illness of La- 
cydes. Hegesinus succeeded them. (Diogenes Laertius IV.60.) Iamblichus 
mentions several Pythagoreans named Evander. 


EVENUS. See EUENUS (EVENUS) OF PAROS. 
EVERLASTING. See AIDIOS. 

EVIL. See KAKOS, KAKE, KAKON. 
EXISTENCE. See HYPARCHEIN, OUSIA. 


EXOTERIKOI LOGOI. ‘Eéqtepicoi Ayo. Literally, “exterior accounts.” 
Aristotle uses the phrase several times, and scholars have puzzled over what 
precisely it means. What or whose /ogoi would those exterior /ogoi be? In 
two Nicomachean Ethics passages (1.13, 1102a26; VI.3, 1140a3) it would be 
easy to take the reference to be to non-Aristotelians or to non-specialists in 
philosophy; at Politics III.6, 1278b30, and VII.1, 1323a21, the reference is 
clearly to Aristotle’s own popular presentations. Similarly at Metaphysics 
XIII.1, 1076a28, it makes more sense to suppose that he is referring to his 
own “external /ogoi.” Are any of the works that survive in the corpus Aristo- 
telicum exdterikoi logoi? Some scholars of Aristotle would respond, “Prob- 
ably not.” 

A possible source of confusion for those who are not familiar with the 
Greek language is the use of the phrase esdterikoi logoi by Galen, some 
Stoics, and some Neoplatonists. This phrase means “interior accounts.” 
“Exo-” means “outside”; “esd-” means inside. Probably the phrase was 
coined to contrast “exterior” and “interior” accounts—naturally enough, if 
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Aristotle says in the Ethics and Politics that there are some other works that 
are “exterior,” the works in which that locution occurs must be “interior” 
(Lucian, Vit. Auct. 26). From there it is an easy step to calling teachings that 
are kept secret from the general public, like oral teachings of the Pythagore- 
an school, “esoteric,” as Iamblichus does. The Gnostic and Hermetic 
movements were in principle esoteric in that sense since they tended to keep 
their teachings within the school. 
See also UNWRITTEN TEACHINGS. 


EXPERIENCE. See AISTHESIS. 
EXPERTISE. See TECHNE. 
EXPLANATION. See AITION, AITIA. 
EXPRESSION (LINGUISTIC). See LEXIS. 
EXTENSION. See DIASTEMA. 


EXTREMITY. See AKRA, AKRON. 


FACULTY (OF THE SOUL). See DYNAMIS, DYNAMEIS. 
FALSE. See PSEUDOS. 

FAMILIAR. See OIKEION, PAR’ HEMIN. 

FATE. See ANAGKE, ANANKE; HEIMARMENE. 


FAVORINUS OF ARLES. (c. 80—160 CE.) Sophist and Skeptic. He asso- 
ciated with Plutarch, Herodes Atticus, Demetrius the Cynic, Cornelius 
Fronto, Aulus Gellius, and the emperor Hadrian. He was a rival of Polemon 
of Smyrna. Banished by Hadrian, he was brought back by Antoninus Pius 
and spent the rest of his life as a teacher in Rome. His (fragmentary) works 
have been collected and published by E. Amato in the Budé series. Arles is a 
city in France on the Rhone River, not too far from where it empties into the 
Mediterranean. 


FEELING. See PATHOS, PATHE. 

FIGMENT (OF IMAGINATION). See PHANTASMA. 

FIGULUS, PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS. (d. 45 BCE.) Friend of Cicero who 
attempted to revive Pythagorean philosophy and magic. He may be credited 
with anticipating the Neopythagorean movement, which really got rolling 
about 100 years after his death. 


FINAL CAUSE. See TELOS. 


FIRE. See PYR; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA; TECHNIKOS. 
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FIRMICIUS MATERNUS, JULIUS. (4th CE.) First a Stoic author of a 
book on astrology (available online; J. Rhys Bram, Ancient Astrology Theory 
and Practice), he converted to Christianity and wrote an attack on pagan 
religion using Cicero. See The Error of Pagan Religions, tr. C. A. Forbes, 
1970. 


FIRMUS CASTRICIUS. (3rd CE.) Friend of Porphyry, student of Ploti- 
nus and Amelius. Porphyry addressed On Abstinence from Animal Food to 
him, trying to persuade him to come back to the vegetarian fold. 


FIRST MOVER. See ARCHE KINESEOS; PROTON KINOUN. 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY. See PROTE PHILOSOPHIA. 


FORM. See IDEA; MORPHE. For a brief discussion of Plato’s theory of 
Forms, see EIDOS, EIDE. 


FORMAL CAUSE. Aristotle distinguishes four “causes” (aitia) or modes 
of explanation: matter (hylé), mover (kinoun), form (eidos), and end (telos). 
The formal cause corresponds to the answer of the question, “What is it?” 
Although he sees some of the ideas of his predecessors as anticipations of his 
theory of the formal cause, he is quite definite that none of them really “got 
it.” Two anticipations are particularly instructive, those of Democritus and 
Plato. Democritus says that everything is made of atoms (atoma); the differ- 
ences between things at the gross level are consequences not only of differ- 
ences in shape of the atoms of which they are composed but also in the way 
that they are arranged and connected to each other (Metaphysics 1.4, 
985b14—19). That sort of explanation might work at the molecular level, but 
it does nothing for entities of a higher degree of complexity. 

Plato, in contrast, has “Forms” (eidé) at whatever level one might need for 
explanation, but from an Aristotelian point of view he perversely separates 
them from the entities they are meant to explain. If we ask, “What is Dob- 
bin?” the right answer cannot refer to something located elsewhere than in 
Dobbin. 

If we say that Dobbin is a horse, that is its eidos. If we ask, ““What’s a 
horse?” the answer could be placing that sort of entity within a larger class 
and telling how this sort of being differs from other sorts within that class. 
So we might say that “horse” is a “solid-hoofed maned animal,” from which 
we could reasonably conclude that Dobbin has solid hooves and a mane. 
Further pursuit along this line could lead us in anatomical, zoological, eco- 
logical, or even agricultural directions, but ultimately it all refers back to 
Dobbin. So, to pursue this example further, Aristotle tells us that horses are 
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viviparous quadrupeds, herbivores with consequent peculiarities in dentition; 
that there are interesting differences between horses and related species. He 
adds details about their mating, and generally about their reproduction, and 
so on. But all of these details refer back to what we know about individual 
horses. 

Aristotle believes that his theory of the formal cause is original also be- 
cause it is at the same time a teleological theory. That is, Aristotle starts from 
the assumption that the existence of entities and the continued existence of 
species 1s a good thing. Thus, the characteristics of Dobbin that are most 
important are those that enable Dobbin to continue to survive and to repro- 
duce. So the formal cause of any living being includes whatever capacities it 
has that enable it to survive and reproduce, the soul, or psyché. 

Very often people explain Aristotle’s theory of the four causes by using 
the example of a statue—the matter is marble, the mover is the sculptor, the 
form is the shape of Apollo, the end is to be a beautiful thing. While the 
example is not totally wrong, it is not truly Aristotelian either, since Aristotle 
focuses primarily on /iving things, characterized by hierarchical orderings of 
complex arrangements of material. So the horse (to continue with that exam- 
ple) is a complex arrangement of tissues and organs with emergent properties 
that make it a horse rather than a cow, for example. 

See also GENOS; OUSIA. 


FREEDOM. See ELEUTHERIOTES. 
FREEDOM FROM DISTURBANCE. See ATARAXIA. 
FRIENDSHIP. See PHILIA. 


FUNCTION. See ENERGEIA; ERGON. 


GADARA. Tdéapa. Now an archeological site in the extreme northwest 
comer of Jordan, where the borders of Jordan, Syria, and Israel meet, near 
the modern town of Umm Qais, 32°39’22.94"N 35°40'40.61”E. Meleager of 
Gadara, the noted poet; Menippus of Gadara, Mealeager’s colleague; Oe- 
nomaus of Gadara, a Cynic; and Philodemus of Gadara, an Epicurean 
whose work (charred) was preserved in Herculaneum, all came from this 
town. 


GAIUS THE PLATONIST. (2nd CE.) Middle Platonist, teacher of Albi- 
nus, who wrote a (lost) nine-volume summary of Gaius’ lectures on Plato. 
Porphyry says that his works were read in the school of Plotinus (Life of 
Plotinus 14). See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 


GALEN OF PERGAMUM. Todnvoc. (129—after 210 CE.) “The best physi- 
cian is also a philosopher” (title of a treatise by Galen). Son of a successful 
architect who sent him to philosophers to be educated, Galen began as a 
“student of Gaius” (a well-known Platonist) at age 14. At 16 or 17 he took 
up medicine (iatriké) in addition and continued his philosophical education 
with Albinus, another Platonist, in Smyrna (modern Izmir) along with his 
medical studies. From 152 to 157 CE, he studied in Alexandria, returning to 
Pergamon to become the resident physician of the gladiatorial school. In 
162, when he was in his early thirties, Galen moved to Rome, where he 
rapidly made a name for himself as much by his combative public confronta- 
tions with the medical people most in favor at the time as by his medical 
practice. Four years later, Galen left Rome for a time but apparently was 
recalled by the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who may well have been attracted 
by Galen’s interests, since Marcus believed that the best emperor is also a 
philosopher. Although Marcus wanted Galen to accompany him on cam- 
paign, Galen persuaded him that he should remain in Rome and serve as 
physician to the heir, the future emperor Commodus. He continued to serve 
as physician to Commodus during his reign, and lived on, probably mainly 
writing, during the reign of the emperor Septimius Severus. 
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We know all this (and much more) about Galen because we have a great 
many of his writings, more than of any other classical Greek writer, and 
because some of his writings are autobiographical. Even though he tells us 
that a good many of his philosophical writings were destroyed in a fire at the 
Temple of Peace in Rome in 191, we can certainly learn a great deal about 
his philosophical views from the thousands of his pages that we still possess. 

Galen’s contributions to philosophical thought need to be discussed in 
relation to two somewhat distinct parameters: the philosophical schools and 
the medical “sects” of the 2nd century. One of Galen’s primary goals was to 
develop an adequate theoretical foundation for medical practice. He had to 
adapt and to adopt whatever he needed from the philosophical traditions 
available to him and then to construct a theory that would be able to with- 
stand the criticisms coming from alternative positions held by other physi- 
cians of his time. 

The predominant philosophical schools (or tendencies) of the 2nd century 
were Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Skepti- 
cism. The medical sects (or tendencies) were Empiricist, Methodist, and 
Dogmatic (or Rationalist). There is no simple correspondence between the 
philosophical groups and the medical groups, and Galen, despite his various 
protestations, can be shown to have drawn significantly from all of the philo- 
sophical schools and all the medical sects. He is most explicit about having 
drawn from Plato philosophically and Hippocrates medically. Galen bases 
that connection on the positive references to Hippocrates in Plato’s writing 
(Protagoras 311b; Phaedrus 270c; and, by implication, Charmides 156¢e), 
and on his belief that the medical parts of the Timaeus are consistent with the 
teachings of the Hippocratic corpus. 

There is a large dose of Aristotelianism in Galen’s synthesis, inevitably, 
since Aristotle’s biological works are a great deal more extensive and de- 
tailed on matters touching on medicine than Plato’s Timaeus. Galen, like 
Aristotle, never tires of saying “nature does nothing in vain” when explaining 
the functional relationships of the parts of the body. Indeed one could argue 
that at the level of natural teleology the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
are not all that opposed to each other, that the distinctions between them turn 
on issues like the ontological status of the Forms (eid@) and the immortality 
of the soul (psyché), issues that Galen generally avoids as not directly rele- 
vant to establishing a philosophical foundation for medicine. Possibly the 
most obvious disagreement between Galen and Aristotle concerns the func- 
tion of the heart, since Aristotle made that organ the center of sensation, 
movement, and cognition, and Galen delighted in demonstrating experimen- 
tally that animals continued to respond to stimuli for a time after their heart 
was removed, but not at all with their brain removed. Of course Galen had to 
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thank the physicians of Alexandria who discovered the nervous system for 
this point, but he continued to meet philosophers who had not yet understood 
the significance of that discovery. 

Galen is even more bitingly critical of Stoic philosophy, particularly of 
Chrysippus (in Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, notably), but here too 
we may find influences, mainly unacknowledged. For example, in “On the 
Passions of the Soul” and “On the Errors of the Soul,” Galen gives what 
amounts to a straightforwardly Stoic analysis of “sickness of soul.” 

As for the Epicureans and Skeptics, among the philosophers, it is more 
convenient to see how their doctrines played out among the medical schools 
of thought. The “Dogmatic” school of medicine was really characterized by 
their primary opponents, the “Empiricists.” Essentially the Empirical move- 
ment in medicine was based on a blanket criticism of medicine as it was 
practiced in antiquity—the Empiricists held that practicing medicine on the 
basis of a general philosophical theory of the causes of diseases and of their 
treatments was unjustified and insupportable, that one should base the prac- 
tice of medicine solely on experience, never on theory. The Empiricists char- 
acterized every medical practice that relied on theory as “Dogmatic” or “Ra- 
tionalist,” in effect pretty much all medical writers since Hippocrates. To be 
sure, one can distinguish both “Empiricist” and “‘Rationalist” tendencies even 
within the Hippocratic corpus: the Epidemics are mainly “Empiricist,” not 
offering any causal hypotheses, just describing; while treatises like On An- 
cient Medicine and Airs Waters Places are obviously “Rationalist” or “Dog- 
matic.” In its expression in Galen’s day, Empiricism was a kind of skepti- 
cism about medical knowledge; philosophical Skeptics doubted all the tradi- 
tional philosophical explanatory schemata, and medical Skeptics doubted all 
the traditional medical explanatory schemata. 

Galen notes with amusement that Empiricists use the treatment modalities 
devised by Rationalists, once they have seen them work effectively, and 
Rationalists use the treatment modalities devised by Empiricists, once they 
have seen them work effectively. The worst sort of medicine, according to 
Galen, would be one that rejected empirical investigation without having an 
adequate rational understanding of health and disease; at least the Empiricist 
will be able to treat those conditions with which he has had adequate experi- 
ence. 

The third medical school, Methodism, is attributed in its inception to a 
physician who is characterized as philosophically an Epicurean, Asclepiades 
of Bythynia, from the Ist century BCE. The Methodist approach was based, 
in principle, on Epicurean atomism, and to that extent resembled a “Dogmat- 
ic” approach, but the crucial distinction of Methodism from the other schools 
was its insistence on paying attention specifically to the disease and devising 
a standardized treatment (a ““method”) for treating identifiable diseases. 
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Galen took over the four-element (stoicheion) theory, going back to 
Empedocles, that the world is composed of earth, water, air and fire, or (as 
Aristotle would have it) of four elementary powers, hot and cold, fluid and 
solid, and applied it in as subtle and nuanced a way as he was capable of 
developing. It finds a physiological expression in the theory of the four 
“humors” that Galen claims to have found in Hippocrates: blood, phlegm, 
black bile, and yellow bile. Health is a balance of these fluids in the body, 
disease an imbalance. That is perhaps the most “Dogmatic” aspect of his 
medical philosophy; otherwise, Galen repeatedly emphasizes careful obser- 
vation, anatomical and physiological study, and a general recourse to purpo- 
sive explanations. Galen was a diligent student of formal and informal logic, 
often using his linguistic skill to score points against his adversaries; he 
expected physicians to use logic and scientific methodology in trying to 
understand the illnesses with which they were confronted and in developing 
treatment plans. Philosophically, perhaps his greatest contribution was to the 
development of a theoretical foundation for medicine, and more generally to 
the development of a scientific method and theory of knowledge. 

Galen’s influence in the ancient Greco-Roman world was at first not pre- 
dominant; for some time, other medical writers also gained the attention of 
physicians and the reading public. But by about 350, Galen’s synthesis had 
gained quite general acceptance. Thus it is not surprising that many of his 
works were translated into Arabic (primarily by Hunayn Ibn Ishaq) and in- 
spired the “canon” of Ibn Sina. Indeed, some of his works are known today 
only in their Arabic translation. The use of Galen by medical people contin- 
ued more or less unabated in the Greek-speaking Eastern Empire into Byzan- 
tine times, which doubtless accounts for the fact that we have as many 
manuscripts as we do of his work. 

Although some of Galen’s works were known in Latin translation in the 
early Middle Ages, his influence became much greater with the transmission 
of Arabic and Byzantine medicine to Western Europe after about 1000 CE. 
For centuries thereafter, Galen’s medical philosophy was nearly always seen 
as a major player in discussions of the understanding of health and disease; 
his more general philosophical opinions have most often been ignored or 
rejected—not always as bitingly as by Maimonides, who called him “ignor- 
ant of most things about which he speaks except the medical science.” 

See also KARDIA; LOGIKE. 


GARDEN. Nickname of the Epicurean school, parallel with Stoa and Peri- 
patos. The name does convey a sense of the school’s goal of tranquility. It 
gained that name from the fact that the school was physically located in the 
home of Epicurus, and the home was surrounded by a garden. Epicurus 
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bought the property in Athens, between the Dipylon Gate and the Academy, 
in 305 BCE; it was handed down to his successors, though we do not know 
for how long. 

We may note that the places properly called “Lyceum” and “Academy” 
were in fact largely public gardens; the structures that we hear about, whether 
gymnasia or peripatoi, were adjacent to tree-shaded areas. Plato had, in 
addition, a private garden (képos) in the vicinity of the Academy public 
space. 


GAZA. Taga. The major city in the Palestinian “Gaza Strip,” 
31°31'N 34°27'E. In late antiquity it was a prosperous city with a diverse 
population. A Christian Neoplatonist, Aeneas of Gaza, was a noted philoso- 
pher from this place. Others include Procopius of Gaza and Ulpian of 
Gaza. 


GE. fj. See EARTH. 


GENERATION AND CORRUPTION. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi 
yevéoeas Kai pOopic. Latin, De Generatione et Corruptione. Abbr. GC. 
Following the Physics and De Caelo, and preceding the Meteorologica, GC 
tackles problems not yet adequately addressed, from Aristotle’s perspective. 
How do new entities come into being, and how do they cease to exist? How 
do entities grow and change? Aristotle sees the answers provided by Democ- 
ritus and by Plato in the Timaeus as the most worth considering, though he 
quickly argues that those solutions are still inadequate. His answer turns on 
the nature of “matter” as the locus of potentiality, and the ways that the 
possibilities inherent in a given material may be actualized. In the second 
book he examines the theory of the elements; critiquing his predecessors, he 
argues that earth, water, air, and fire may transform into each other, and will 
continue to do so indefinitely. It is not clear from this treatise, however, 
whether or not Aristotle has committed himself to prime or first matter. See 
F. de Haas & J. Mansfeld, eds., Aristotle On Generation and Corruption, 
Book I, Symposium Aristotelicum, 2004. 
See also HYLE. 


GENERATION OF ANIMALS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Hepi yevéoewc 
Ca@v. Latin, De Generatione Animalium. Abbr. GA. Aristotle needs to illus- 
trate the generation of new entities in accord with the theoretical analysis 
offered in On Generation and Corruption. Sexual generation of animals is 
clearly the prime example of ontogenesis, but how does it happen? How do 
the observed facts fit the metaphysics? Aristotle argues that in general the 
female provides the matter, the male the moving cause and a significant 
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contribution of form; in viviparous species (roughly, mammalia), the matter 
is the menstrual fluid, and in oviparous, the egg. Embryological development 
is explained teleologically—each stage is “for” what the embryo eventually 
becomes. Aristotle rejects pangenesis, the theory that resemblance to parents 
is to be explained by hypothesizing that bits of all parts of the parents’ bodies 
come together in the process of generation, as well as the pre-formationist 
theory, that there is a homunculus present in the male semen, in favor of the 
idea that the menstrual fluid (for example) and the semen have the powers 
(dynameis) necessary to bring about the development of a new individual, a 
theory later called epigenesis. Aristotle notably deploys the idea of a special 
information-carrying material, pneuma, present in the semen and asserts that 
in beings with minds, nous enters “from outside.” 

Book III explores the differences in reproduction of non-viviparous ani- 
mals, including the idea of the spontaneous generation of some insects. Book 
IV discusses the reasons for resemblance (and lack of resemblance) of off- 
spring to their parents. Book V largely continues this discussion, particularly 
with regard to such things as eye color and hair color. 

Because Aristotle’s account is based largely on observation it could pro- 
vide a valuable starting point for the beginnings of modern embryology in 
the work of Fabricius and Harvey in the 17th century. See J. Lennox, “Aris- 
totle’s Biology,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, and Michael Boylan, 
“Aristotle: Biology,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


GENESIS. Véveotc. Anaximander f. 1: “From that from which things have 
their genesis, to that again is their destruction, according to what must be.” 
Genesis is “coming into being.” After Parmenides had denied that genesis 
could exist (agenéton, f. 8, line 3; genesis has been driven far off, line 27), 
subsequent Greek philosophers tried to determine how genesis could occur. 
The materialist solution was that the elements (stoicheia) could be rear- 
ranged—whether earth, water, air, and fire (Empedocles) or the atoms—to 
make new complex entities, with no “real” becoming, since the elements 
remained what they were. Socrates, at Phaedo 96, takes up the issue of 
genesis in the context of a discussion of the immortality of the soul (psyche), 
but we mainly learn of his dissatisfaction with the materialist line of thought. 
In the Timaeus, however, Plato attempts a full-scale account of genesis in 
the phenomenal world, depending on Pythagorean mathematical models, on 
the figure of the creative Demiourgos, and the introduction of the receptacle 
(hypodoché) that provides a matrix for the appearance of phenomena without 
any permanent being at the level of the phenomenal world. Thus the Parme- 
nidean ontology turns out for Plato to be true of the Forms (eidé) and not 
applicable to the phenomena, which belong to the second part of Parmenides’ 
poem. 
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For Aristotle, this was not a satisfactory solution. For him, the paradig- 
matic examples of “beings” (ousiai) are the universe as a whole and living 
things, whose being is life and thus simultaneously process. So being and 
becoming are not mutually exclusive, as they were for Plato, but are both true 
of the same things. For Aristotle, genesis is primarily the coming-into-being 
of new entities. In any process of genesis, there is a pre-existing material that 
has the potentiality of becoming that which is generated and a source of 
movement and change that has in itself somehow the form that will come to 
be in this material; the process of generation is “for the sake of” that which is 
generated, and also in a sense for the species of which it is a member. 

Thus the bricks and lumber can be made into a house by the builder who 
has in mind a plan of construction, for the sake of shelter. A chicken egg has 
the possibility of developing into a new chick, if fertilized by the rooster 
which contributes a source of movement and a crucial element of form for 
the sake of the existence of the new chick, and the species chicken. 

From an Aristotelian perspective, genesis is distinguished from other sorts 
of change by the fact that it results in the existence of a new ousia. Any 
philosophical position that holds that all ousiai are permanent, and none are 
generated, in effect denies that genesis occurs: that would be true of both 
Platonism and atomism, from Aristotle’s point of view. 


GENOS. Vévoc. The basic sense of this word is “offspring,” “descent,” or 
more generally a hereditary group of some kind. The word was appropriated 
as a Classificatory term without genetic significance, as “square” belongs to 
the genos of “plane figure” (Aristotle, Metaphysics V.28, 1024b1). So in a 
proper Aristotelian definition, the genos is the larger class to which the eidos 
being defined belongs. In this example, “‘square” is the eidos, “plane figure” 
is the genos. The relationships between eidos and genos vary readily up and 
down; that is, we might define “dog” as “domesticated canine,” where “dog” 
is the eidos and “canine” is the genos (and “domesticated” the diaphora). But 
we can also say that “Laconian hound” is an eidos of the genos “dog,” or that 
“canine” is an eidos of the genos “viviparous quadruped.” 

In the History of Animals, Aristotle sometimes talks of “very large (me- 
gista) gené” of animals, but generally these lists are not exhaustive and not 
always consistent—for example, at HA I.6, he mentions birds, fishes, and 
cetaceans, then shellfish, soft-shells, and shell-less mollusks, and insects. 
Returning to what we would call vertebrate animals, he mentions viviparous 
and oviparous. Later he distinguishes “animals with blood” (essentially our 
“vertebrates”) from “animals without blood” (invertebrates, more or less) at 
HA I1.15, 505b26. Aristotle does not have taxonomy as a major goal; rather, 
the classifications of animals that he does present are constructed as a con- 
venience for exposition of characteristics shared by a number of different 
sorts of animals. 
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The Stoics apply the word genos yet more broadly, so that the largest 
genos is whatever exists (and the smallest eidos is the individual entity). 
They also seem to take the categories as genera of being and reduce the 
number of categories to four. 

See also KATEGORIAI. 


GIGNESTHAT. Viyveo8a. To come into being, to be born, to be produced. 
See GENESIS. 


GNOME. Tvoun. One of the words for the faculty by which one knows or 
opines; thought, judgment, opinion. This word is especially prominent in 
pre-Socratic texts: for example, in Anaxagoras, Mind (nous) has gnomé of 
all things (B12). Democritus says that there are two kinds of gnomé, “legiti- 
mate and bastard.” The “bastard” gndmé is that of the senses; the “legiti- 
mate” is the one that reveals to us atoms (atoma) and the void (DK 68B11). 

In Plato, the word is relatively rare, and it tends to mean “opinion” in a 
non-technical sense. Aristotle defines gndmé in the Rhetoric (II.21) as “a 
general statement about questions of practical conduct”; it is thus translated 
“maxim” at this place in the Oxford Aristotle. In the Nicomachean Ethics, at 
VI.11, gndmé is defined as “the right discrimination of the equitable.” A 
person of gndmé is said to be forgiving because equitable. 


GNOMON. [vauov. Carpenter’s square, pointer of a sundial, mathematical 
gnomon. Diogenes Laertius (II.1) says that Anaximander introduced the 
gnomon sundial into Greece. The Pythagoreans noted that if you put a shape 
like a carpenter’s square around a square, you get the next square number— 
and ran with it. 


GNORIMOS, GNORIMON. Tvopwoc, yveapov. Well known; intelligible. 
GNORIMOTERON. Tvopuyiotepov. Better known. GNORIMOTATON. 
Tvapiuatatov. Best known. This adjective can refer to “well-known” peo- 
ple; Aristotle especially tends to use the neuter form of well-known facts. He 
often distinguishes between things that are better known “in themselves” or 
“by nature” or “by reason” and things that are better known “to us.” Good 
syllogisms have premises that are “better known” than the conclusions; the 
definite is “better known” than the indefinite—the comparative form is much 
the most common. 


GNOSIS. T'v@o1c. Knowledge by acquaintance; cognition. Heraclitus says, 
“People are deceived about the gndsis of obvious things” (f. 56). Plato uses 
this specific noun relatively rarely, although he does use it of knowledge of 
the beautiful itself at Republic V.476c2. Aristotle says that all animals share 
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in some kind of gndsis, because they all have the faculty of perception 
(aisthésis) (Generation of Animals 1.23). In the New Testament, gnosis of- 
ten appears with the sense of “spiritual knowledge,” for example, at First 
Letter to the Corinthians 1:5. In later Greek writers, it is used especially of 
esoteric knowledge. 

See also GNOSTIKOS. 


GNOSTICISM. Modern scholars have grouped together several philosophi- 
cal-religious movements of late antiquity under this general heading. General 
features of these movements include emphasis on self-understanding, a dua- 
listic worldview, and a religious intensity. See H. Jonas, The Gnostic Relig- 
ion; E. Moore, “Gnosticism,” Jnternet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ARTEMIDORUS OF EPHESUS (OR DALDIS); HERMES TRI- 
SMEGISTUS; JULIAN THE THEURGIST. 


GNOSTIKOS. (votxéc. Cognitive. Plato’s Eleatic Stranger uses this 
word in the Statesman (258e ff.) to refer to “theoretical” as distinguished 
from “practical” knowledge. This adjective is not normally used to describe 
esoteric knowledge in ancient texts, although it would be a natural extension 
from gnosis. 


GOD, GODS. Classical Greek religion is notoriously polytheistic and for the 
most part anthropomorphic. The Olympian deities are well known: Zeus, 
Hera, Apollo, Ares, Aphrodite, Athena, Poseidon, and Demeter, and there are 
many more divinities that appear in Hesiod and elsewhere. At the same time 
several of the earliest Greek philosophers strongly criticized the traditional 
religion. Xenophanes charged that not only do the gods vary to resemble the 
ethnic groups that portray them, “but if oxen and horses and lions had hands 
or could create works of art like those made by people, horses would draw 
pictures of gods like horses, and oxen of gods like oxen, and they would 
make the bodies in accordance with the form that each species itself possess- 
es” (B15). So Xenophanes argues that there is one supreme deity, not anthro- 
pomorphic at all. Similarly, Heraclitus says, “They talk to these statues as if 
one were to hold conversation with houses, in ignorance of the nature of both 
gods and heroes” (B5); “One alone is wise, unwilling and willing to be called 
by the name of Zeus” (B32). We are told that Anaxagoras was put on trial 
for impiety, perhaps because he said that at least some heavenly bodies are 
rocks (on the basis of examining a meteorite), but we also know that he puts 
Mind (nous) in the place of a cosmic deity and seems to leave no place for 
the traditional gods. Protagoras is quoted saying that he has nothing to say 
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about the gods, because the question is too large and life is too short. Socra- 
tes was of course convicted and executed on a charge of not respecting the 
gods of Athens. 

We see in Plato and Aristotle and in most Hellenistic philosophers a kind 
of uneasy truce between a philosophically driven monotheism and the tradi- 
tional and popular polytheism that continued to dominate the popular imagi- 
nation in the Greek and, later, the Greco-Roman world. Philosophical 
monotheism stems from the thought that if the universe is a unity, it must 
have one ultimate causative principle. Plato repeatedly talks about the “Dem- 
iourgos,’ in modern terms, the “Intelligent Designer.” Aristotle famously 
argues for the existence of an unmoved mover (akinéton kinoun), adding a 
tag line from Homer: “The rule of many is not good, one ruler let there be.” 
The Stoics have a system that depends upon the unity and omnipotence of 
God; Neoplatonists have a supreme principle that is a One that is beyond 
being. At the same time, Plato has the Demiourgos create the traditional 
Greek deities (in the Timaeus) and has lots to say about the gods (plural) 
throughout the dialogues, including that we ought to worship them (this 
especially in the Laws). Aristotle argues explicitly in Metaphysics XII that 
not only is the unmoved mover divine, but so are the movers of the celestial 
entities, the primum mobile, the planets, the sun, and the moon. He even 
seems to save a place for the traditional deities, at least in the political sphere. 

While the Epicureans recognize the existence of the traditional gods, they 
do not play any important explanatory role in the Epicurean picture of the 
universe. While the Stoics might sometime seem to be pantheists, one of the 
most famous Stoic texts is Cleanthes’ “Hymn to Zeus,” and that seems to be 
both within orthodox Stoicism and within the mode of expression expected 
in a polytheistic culture. On the other hand, apart from a passing reference to 
“the gods” in the next to last line, the entire poem looks like it would be 
acceptable in a Jewish, Christian, or Islamic context, with the substitution of 
“God,” “Adonai” or “Allah” for “Zeus.” 

Perhaps starting with Stoicism, but surely with dual-culture philosophers 
like Philo of Alexandria, the Hellenic concept of God came up against the 
Semitic concept of God, and each influenced the other during the confronta- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity on the one hand, and Greco-Roman patterns 
of thought on the other, until the ultimate victory of the monotheists over all 
forms of polytheism in the Mediterranean world. 

See also THEOS, THEIOS, THEOLOGIA. 


GOLDEN CHAIN. Marinus, in his Life of Proclus, describes the succes- 
sion of Platonists as a “Golden Chain” of teacher and student passing along 
the true doctrine; it is also the derivation of the system from first principles. 
The image comes from the //iad VIII.18. 
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GORGIAS. (Dialogue by Plato.) opyiac. Socrates and Chaerephon arrive 
at the home of Callias where Gorgias and Polus, famous rhetoricians, are 
visiting; also present is Callicles, who seems to be studying with Gorgias and 
Polus. Chaerephon and Socrates try to get Polus and Gorgias to define the art 
of rhetoric. Gorgias defends the position that it is the art of persuasion, and 
particularly persuasion concerning justice. However, Gorgias does not claim 
to teach his students what justice is. Polus then intervenes, asking Socrates to 
say what he believes rhetoric to be; Socrates responds that it is a “knack” for 
giving audiences pleasure. Just as we may contrast dietetic medicine with 
pastry baking, or gymnastics with cosmetics, so we may contrast the true 
political art with oratory: the one knows how to improve the soul or body; the 
other produces an imitation. When Polus replies that oratory gives the adept 
the possibility of controlling events, whether justly or not, Socrates argues 
that the unjust person is always worse off than the just person, that doing 
injustice is worse than suffering it. Callicles intervenes to say that it is right 
for the strong to have the greater share, that the weak make laws to try to 
control the strong. A greater share of what? asks Socrates. Of pleasure, 
responds Callicles. But a person who aims only at pleasure will be insatiable. 
Of course some pleasures are healthy, when a person is truly nourished, for 
example, rather than simply titillated. And there are better and worse states 
of the soul—the person with a soul in the best condition is better off than a 
person with a soul in a worse condition. Socrates ends the dialogue with a 
myth of the judgment of souls after death. 

One of Plato’s objectives with the Gorgias is to show how value-neutral 
rhetoric, and education generally, ends in producing amoralist students. See 
S. Benardete, The Rhetoric of Morality and Philosophy: Plato’s Gorgias and 
Phaedrus, 1991. 

See also RHETORIKE; SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI, SOPHISTIKE 
TECHNE. 


GORGIAS OF LEONTINI. (485-373 BCE.) Gorgias is regarded as one of 
the leading early Sophists, though he prided himself on being a teacher of 
rhetoric and not a “philosopher.” His show speeches “Encomium of Helen” 
and “Defense of Palamedes” are extant. He appears several times in Plato’s 
dialogues, especially in the dialogue named for him, but is also mentioned in 
the Phaedrus (261c), where he is given credit for rhetorical innovations. 
Aristotle too often refers to his contributions in rhetoric—in Sophistical 
Refutations 34 he describes Gorgias’ teaching methods, and throughout 
Rhetoric book II he cites Gorgias’ rhetorical innovations. In the Politics 
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Il.2 he quotes Gorgias as saying that just as mortars are what are made by 
mortar makers, so Larissans are made by the Larissan magistrates, for that is 
their trade. 

Sextus Empiricus gives us a very interesting summary of the arguments 
presented in a treatise called “On What Is Not.” He defended the following 
theses: “Nothing exists”; “If anything were to exist, one could not know it”; 
and “If one did know something, one could not communicate it to anyone 
else.” It is possible that this is directed very specifically against the book of 
Melissus. Perhaps once Gorgias had shown that Eleatic dialectic could be 
turned against itself, he lost faith in the possibility of reliable conclusions 
from philosophical argument and turned instead completely to the art of 
rhetorical persuasion. 

For the translation of Gorgias’ works, see Dillon & Gergel, The Greek 
Sophists; for discussion, see C. F. Higgins, “Gorgias,” Internet Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy. 

Leontini is inland a bit from the east coast of Sicily, 37°17'N 15°00’E, 
Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #33. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


GRAMMATIKE (TECHNE). lpaupatic téyvy. Writing, the art of writing. 
At the beginning of Greek philosophy, the process of writing was a relatively 
novel phenomenon in the Greek world; the development of philosophy 
shows the signs of being a participant in the transition from oral to literate 
culture. The teachings of Thales, Pythagoras, and Socrates were transmit- 
ted originally only in oral form; Plato’s dialogues are designed to preserve 
many of the characteristics of face-to-face oral dialogue. 

The Sophists often focused on techniques of writing, for example the 
meanings of words, and the different kinds of linguistic expressions. Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds gives a good, if perhaps comically exaggerated, impression 
of the sorts of “grammatical” concems of the Sophists. Plato reflects those 
preoccupations, sometimes to satirize them, sometimes to use them for his 
own purposes. The Phaedrus, from 258 to the end, reviews the linguistic 
interests of the Sophists, and transforms them; the Cratylus is full of etymol- 
ogies. 

Aristotle makes the study of language fundamental for the study of philos- 
ophy, beginning in the Categories with an analysis of predicates, and in On 
Interpretation, with a study of declarative sentences. He often returns to 
grammatical studies, for example in the Rhetoric and Poetics. Theophrastus 
seems to have pushed the analysis of written language a bit further (see 
fragments 681ff. in Fortenbaugh, ed., Theophrastus). 

The Stoics, particularly Diogenes of Babylon (Diogenes Laertius 
VII.55—59), advanced the study of written language, a practice taken up by 
the Alexandrian school, and later the Romans, including Cicero and others. 
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In late antiquity, there was a recognition that regulation of the written 
language and making that regulated language normative tended to preserve a 
unity and hegemony of the educated elite; while Attic Greek and Classical 
Latin eventually were no longer common spoken tongues, it is to the credit of 
the ancient grammarians that acquaintance with the formal structure of these 
languages is still recognized as one way that a scholar may demonstrate 
erudition. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


GREGORY NAZIANZUS. Ipnyoptos 6 Natiavnvdc. (329-389 CE.) 
Trained as a rhetorician, he became bishop of Constantinople and wrote 
defending the Trinity and specifically the divinity of Jesus Christ. His works 
are available online. Nazianzus was a small town in Cappadocia. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


GREGORY OF NYSSA. (c. 335-394 CE.) Christian theologian, brother of 
Basil of Caesarea. He applied Neoplatonic concepts to the defense of Chris- 
tian concepts—for example, he used the principle of the identity of indiscern- 
ibles to defend the Trinity and was the first Christian theologian to argue for 
the infinity of God, on approximately Plotinian grounds (the limitlessness of 
the One). 


GUARDIANS; PHYLAKES. ®viaxec. The “protective” class in Plato’s 
Republic; motivated by honor (timé), their characteristic virtue (areté) is 
courage (andreia). Much of books II through V of the Republic is devoted to 
outlining the education and other arrangements concerning the guardians. 


GYGES’ RING. Tvyy¢. In Plato’s Republic book II, Glaucon tells the story 
of Gyges the Lydian, who found a ring that gave him invisibility at will. With 
the help of the ring, Gyges killed the current king of Lydia, married the 
queen, and became king. (Herodotus I.8—12 tells the story without the ring, 
but with the queen’s involvement.) The point of the story in the Republic is to 
ask whether a person would act morally if he were completely sure that he 
could get away with whatever he wanted to do. 


GYMNASION. Tvuvao.ov. “Gymnasium.” Fundamentally, a structure de- 
signed for physical exercise, as the word continues to be used in English 
today, but extended to mean, roughly, “school,” especially a school for ephe- 
boi, ephebes, teenagers. In Athens, the three major gymnasia were the Acad- 
emy, the Lyceum, and the Cynosarges. In the 5th century BCE, all three 
were favored venues for the Sophists, looking for likely students. In the 
390s, Antisthenes established himself in the Cynosarges, Isocrates estab- 
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lished his school in his own home, Plato took over the Academy, and Aristo- 
tle eventually took over the Lyceum. Two additional gymnasia were built in 
Athens toward the end of the 3rd century BCE: the Diogeneion and the 
Ptolemaion; the latter included a public library. 

Apparently the gymnasia continued to be used for other purposes, includ- 
ing physical education, while used by rival schools for philosophical educa- 
tion, until all of them in Athens were destroyed or severely damaged by Sulla 
in 86 BCE. Greek cities did continue to have gymnasia; in Rome the first 
appears to have been built by Nero, and another later on by Commodus; a 
gymnasium has been identified in the ruins of Pompeii. 


GYMNOSOPHISTAI. Tvuvooogiotai. The Greek name for the Hindu wise 
men of their day; the word means “naked Sophists.” Pyrrho of Elis is 
reliably said to have encountered them when traveling with the army of 
Alexander of Macedon. It is possible that there were philosophical contacts 
between India and Greece before Pyrrho—at its height, the Persian Empire 
included parts of both the Greek and Hindu/Buddhist worlds. But after the 
conquests of Alexander, contacts were usually much easier, and the evidence 
shows that they increased. Plutarch, Life of Alexander, 64-65, describes 
Alexander’s interchange with several gymnosophists. 
See also ONESICRITUS OF ASTYPALAEA. 


HABIT. See HEXIS. 


HAGNON OF TARSUS. (2nd BCE.) Student of Carneades, rhetorician, he 

wrote Prosecution of Rhetoric, denying that rhetoric is an art (Quintilian 

replies II.17.15). Athenaeus (XII.602D-E) recounts his information that 

“among the Spartans girls before marriage are treated like paidikois,” that is, 

sex objects for older men. Plutarch (XII.375, 968D) recounts his story of a 

clever elephant who showed how his keeper was cheating him on his food. 
See also RHETORIKE; TARSUS. 


HAIRETON. Aipetov. In Epicurean and Stoic philosophy, “choiceworthy.” 
Plato once or twice uses this word in the sense of (in fact) “chosen” or 
“pursued” (Phaedo 81b7), but Aristotle fairly frequently uses it with the 
modal emphasis “worthy of pursuit,” for example, Nicomachean Ethics 1.7, 
1097431. 


HAMARTEMA, HAMARTIA. Auépmua, auaptia. Error, failure, fault. In 
Nicomachean Ethics V.8, 1135b18, a hamartéma is between an accident 
and an act of injustice. It is wrongdoing that stems from ignorance, but the 
wrongdoer should have known better. It is an accident when the person who 
did the action could not have known the relevant fact, and it is an act of 
injustice if the person knew it was wrong but did it anyway. A hamartia is 
very generally a “mistake,” or any of the ways one can go wrong in failing to 
act virtuously (EN II.7, 1115b15). In the Stoics and New Testament, this 
word is translated “sin,” a good deal stronger. Some interpretations of Aristo- 
tle’s Poetics see the hamartia of the hero as a “tragic flaw,” perhaps influ- 
enced by Stoic and Christian ideas; it is not obvious that Aristotle saw the 
hero’s mistakes that way. 


HAPHE. Agi. Touch, the sense of touch, the point of contact between 
bodies. For a materialist, touch is the primary sense; Democritus (consistent- 
ly) makes all the senses variations of touch, since all of the senses operate by 
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coming into contact with atoms (atoma). Plato, in contrast, models his epis- 
temology on vision—the sun-line-cave story is all about vision, bodily and 
intellectual, as is the Phaedrus chariot ride. Aristotle tends to put the senses 
on a more or less equal basis by arguing that all of them require a medium 
that conveys the sensible form between sensed object and sense organ; in the 
case of touch, the medium is the flesh. But at the same time, the sense of 
touch is the “most necessary,” the only one that belongs to all animals, 
primarily sensitive of the basic qualities of matter: hot and cold, fluid and 
solid (De Anima I1.11). 

At Generation and Corruption 1.6, 322b29ff., Aristotle discusses the ne- 
cessity of moving causes to be in contact with objects moved. 


HAPPINESS. See EUDAIMONIA. 


HARMONIA. Apunovia. Although we readily understand this word in its 
modern sense, originally it meant simply a connection or link. Heraclitus, f. 
51, says, “People do not know how what is at variance agrees with itself. It is 
a harmonia of opposite tension, like that of the bow and the lyre.” According 
to Aristotle, and to later writers such as Iamblichus, the Pythagoreans 
believed the world to be “numbers and harmonies” (Metaphysics 1.5, 
986a2—12); Aristotle took them to be saying, furthermore, that the motion of 
the sun, moon, and planets generate what we would call a harmonious sound 
(De Caelo 11.9, 290b12ff.). In Plato’s Phaedo (85), Simmias proposes the 
idea that life is (nothing but) a “harmony” of the parts of the body. Although 
Simmias is described as a Pythagorean, this cannot be a Pythagorean theory 
in this form, since as Socrates demonstrates in the dialogue, the harmony 
theory is inconsistent with the idea of an immortal and transmigrating soul 
(psyché). The harmony theory is also inconsistent with the idea that the soul 
is a source of movement; thus both Socrates and Aristotle reject it on that 
ground (Phaedo 93; De Anima 1.4, 407b34). Of course denying that life is a 
harmony in no way detracts from the idea that life should have harmonious 
attributes. As Cicero puts it in De Fin. 3.17.22, “harmony of conduct” is part 
of the highest end for a human being. 


HEART. See KARDIA. 


HECATAEUS OF ABDERA. ‘Exatoioc. (c. 350-290 BCE.) Hecataeus 
wrote on Homer and Hesiod, about the “Hyperboreans” (far northern peo- 
ple) and “The Philosophy of the Egyptians,” all lost except fragments. He 
seems to have been associated with Democritus, his fellow Abderite and 
near contemporary. 

See also ABDERA. 
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HECATAEUS OF MILETUS. ‘Exataioc. (c. 550-490 BCE.) Traveler and 
geographer, he wrote a book called Description of the World and produced a 
map of the world representing an advance on that of Anaximander. A fair 
number of fragments survive, especially information about Egypt, including 
some descriptions of Egyptian animals (not always very accurate). Herodo- 
tus uses much of his information, while also criticizing. 

See also MILETUS. 


HECATO OF RHODES. ‘Exdtov. (1st BCE.) Stoic student of Panaetius. 
Diogenes Laertius gives us titles of six books by him: On Goods, On Vir- 
tues, On Passions, On Ends, On Paradoxes, and Maxims (VI1I.103, 101, 127, 
125, 90, 110, 87, 102, 124, 26, 172, and VI.4, 32, 95). Cicero (De Officiis 
1.15) adds On Duties. Seneca refers to him in his De Beneficiis and in 
Epistle 1X.6 quotes him: “If you want to be loved, love.” 

See also RHODES. 


HEDEIA. (4th-3rd BCE.) Member of the original circle of Epicurus. Not- 
able for her name, which means approximately “pleasing.” Sources suppose 
that she had been a courtesan before entering the Garden. There are several 
names of women associated with Epicurus that anti-Epicureans delighted in 
recounting—Nikidion, Mammarion, Boidion. See P. Gordon, The Invention 
and Gendering of Epicurus, 2012. 


HEDONE, HEDYN. ‘Héovi, )Svv. Pleasure, the pleasurable. Hédys, hédyn, 
is the adjective meaning sweet, pleasant. Consequently to hédyn is “the 
pleasant,” one of the three natural objects of pursuit, along with the noble (to 
kalon) and the good (to agathon), according to Aristotle. Hédoné is an 
alternative noun form. Heraclitus f. 111: “Sickness makes health pleasant 
and good, hunger satiety, hard work rest.” In the Protagoras (353c ff.), 
Socrates argues that courage (andreia) is a form of wisdom on the ground 
that a wise person will be able to carry out a hedonic calculus that will 
recommend the courageous act; some have felt that this and some other 
passages indicated that the historical Socrates may have been some form of 
hedonist. In the Gorgias, in contrast, Callicles defends a form of hedonism 
that holds that pleasure (hédoné) occurs as a consequence of “replenish- 
ment,” a thesis that Socrates is able to reduce to ridicule by arguing that on 
that showing, the happiest person is some sort of sieve. In other dialogues, 
Socrates argues that the desire for pleasure attaches the soul (psyché) to the 
body (sma) and interferes with the activity of the mind (nous) (e.g., Phaedo 
64d ff.). The settled Platonic position on pleasure appears to be that pleasure 
is a “process” (kinésis), and no process is really good in itself. At Philebus 
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65ff., a ranking of “goods” puts the measured first, the beautiful (kalon) 
second, reason (nous) third, knowledge (epistémé) and the arts fourth, pure 
pleasures fifth. 

Meanwhile, Aristippus and the Cyrenaic school were defending a hedon- 
istic position. Eudoxus, a colleague of Plato in the Academy, also defended 
a form of hedonism. Aristotle was inspired to discuss pleasure twice in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, once in the latter part of book VII and the other in the 
first part of Book X. While the two accounts are subtly different, we can say 
that Aristotle holds that pleasure is a part of the happy life, though not the 
whole of it. Pleasure, he believes, arises through good functioning of human 
capacities, and that good functioning itself contributes to happiness, with or 
without the accompanying pleasure. 

As is well known, the Epicureans focused on the maximization of pleas- 
ure and minimization of pain (/ypé). The Stoics make a distinction between 
hédoné and chara, or “joy,” claiming that “pleasure” is an irrational pathos, 
while chara is rational (DL 7.116). The distinction seems to depend on just 
what it is that you are enjoying. 


HEGEMONIKON. ‘Hyeuovikov. In Stoic philosophy, the “directive” aspect 
or power of the soul (psyché). A hégemon is a leader. Consider the image of 
the soul in the Phaedrus: there are a charioteer and two horses; obviously 
the charioteer is the “leader” (cf. Phaedrus 252). The Stoics talk a lot about 
the various aspects of the hégemonikon, including the obvious idea that God 
is the hégemonikon of the entire universe. 


HEGESIAS OF CYRENE. ‘Hynoiac. (fl. 290 BCE.) Cyrenaic student of 
Paraebates and colleague of Anniceris; Diogenes Laertius, Life of Aristip- 
pus, locates him in the Cyrenaic succession (II.85). Cicero (Tusculan Ques- 
tions 1.34) says that he wrote a book called Death by Starvation that led to his 
being banned from teaching in Alexandria. It has been speculated that he 
may have been influenced by Buddhist missionaries to Cyrene and Alexan- 
dria. 


HEGESINUS OF PERGAMON. ‘Hynoivoc. (c. 160 BCE.) Academic, suc- 
cessor of Evander and predecessor of Carneades as Scholarch of the Acad- 
emy. Nothing else is known about him. 

See also PERGAMON. 


HEGIAS. ‘Hyiac. (5th-6th CE.) Neoplatonist student of Proclus in Athens. 
When Marinus became Scholarch on the death of Proclus, Hegias opposed 
him and his pupil Isidore on doctrinal matters. Isidore became Scholarch on 
the death of Marius but soon moved to Alexandria. Hegias may have become 
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Scholarch for a time. At any rate, Damascius, who was a student in the 
school at the time, disliked what he took to be an overemphasis on religious 
matters (Life of Isidore). Eventually Damascius became Scholarch. Also rele- 
vant: Marinus’ Life of Proclus 26. 


HEI. 7). Qua, a distinctly Aristotelian usage, as at Nicomachean Ethics I.6, 
1096b2: qua human beings, people don’t differ from each other. Aristotle 
uses this adverbial pronoun form to mark attention to essential, rather than 
accidental, attributes. One of the characterizations of the study that we call 
Metaphysics is the study of to on héi on, typically translated “being qua 
being.” 


HEIMARMENE. Eiuappévn. Fate. The word is actually the perfect passive 
participle of the verb meiromai, to allot or distributed; thus it means, basical- 
ly, that which has been allotted, and is related to the word moira, also 
translated “fate.” Socrates says, “like a tragic actor,” that it is his 
heimarmené day just before he drinks the hemlock in Phaedo 115a. Cf. 
Aristotle Poetics 16, 1455al1, speaking of characters in a play who had 
figured out their “fate,” that they were going to die. The Stoics put a lot of 
emphasis on heimarmené, essentially because they are determinists, so they 
identify “fate” with the reason (Jogos) of the cosmos and God (SVF 
I1.264ff.). Alexander of Aphrodisias, a leading Aristotelian, wrote a book, 
Peri Heimarmenes, essentially critiquing the Stoic concept of fate. 
See also AITION, AITIA; ANAGKE, ANANKE. 


HELIODORUS OF ALEXANDRIA. (Sth CE.) Neoplatonist, son of Her- 
mias and Aedesia, brother of Ammonius. Aedesia took them to Athens to 
study with Proclus; they returned to Alexandria, where they both taught. 
Damascius recounts all this (Life of Isidore). 


HELIODORUS OF EMESA. (4th CE.) Author of the extant novel Aethiop- 
ica. Included here because the author occasionally alludes to bits of classical 
philosophy, and some have sought to give it a philosophical interpretation. 
The novel, in somewhat archaic English, is available online at Elfinspell. 

See also EMESA. 


HEN. “Ev. One. From the time of Parmenides, who asserted the absolute 
unity of being, Greek philosophy was concerned with finding the proper 
location for the idea of unity. A major objective of Plato’s theory of Forms 
(eidé) is to find a unity as an object of thought that makes meaningful the 
multiplicities of the phenomenal world. The larger part of Plato’s Parme- 
nides is occupied with a dialectical examination of the relationship between 
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one and many, being and nonbeing. Plato, perhaps following a Pythagorean 
suggestion (Aristotle, Metaphysics I, 986a), seems to have made “the One” a 
primary ontological principle and identified it with the Good (agathon) 
(Metaph. XIV, 1091b); his early successors in the Academy seem to have 
followed that lead. Aristotle distinguishes several senses of unity in Metaph. 
V.6 and X.1 and argues that the Pythagorean-Platonic position on the One 
depends on failing to make the necessary distinctions (Metaph. 1.9, 992b). 

For Plotinus, the One is “beyond being” and without qualification (En- 
neads V1.9.3). 


HENAS, HENADOS. “Evac, évadoc. Henad, unity. At Philebus 15a, Plato 
uses this word to say that a human being, an ox, the beautiful, and the good 
are all “unities.” How many “unities” are there? There is a tension between 
unity and multiplicity. Although the word is rare in the interim, late Neopla- 
tonists (Proclus, Damascius) picked up on this locution and built it into 
their systematic metaphysics. 

See also HEN. 


HERACLEIA PONTICA. ‘HpéxAéeia Hovtuc. City on the Black Sea coast 
east of the present Istanbul, 41°17'5"N 31°24’53”E. It was the home of Bry- 
son the Sophist, Chamaeleon the Peripatetic, and Dionysius the Rene- 
gade. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #715. 


HERACLIDES LEMBUS. ‘Hpakisidnso AguBoc. (2nd BCE.) Diogenes 
Laertius tells us that he wrote epitomes of Sotion’s Successions of Philoso- 
phers, Satyrus’ Lives, and Hermippus’ Lawgivers (V.79; VIII.7, 40; [X.26; 
X.1). His excerpts of Aristotle provide fragments of some lost works (He- 
raclidis Lembi; Excerpta Politiarum, ed. and trans. M. R. Dilts, 1971). He 
was an Egyptian civil servant during the reign of Ptolemy VI Philometor. 
“Lembus” is not a place denominator but rather has as its first sense the sort 
of boat now known as a dinghy. It must be a nickname. 


HERACLIDES OF PONTUS. ‘Hpakdsidnco 6 Tlovtikdc. (c. 388-c. 310 
BCE.) Student and colleague of Plato in the Academy, where he associated 
significantly with Aristotle. Heraclides failed in his bid to become Schol- 
arch at the death of Speusippus. There are significant fragments of his 
astronomical and physical treatises, and of his work on the Pythagoreans. 
See H. B. Gottschalk, Heraclides of Pontus, 1980. Pontus is the region on the 
south shore of the Black Sea, today the northern region of Turkey. 
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HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS. ‘Hpdidettoc 6 Eéotoc. (c. 500 BCE.) We 
have fairly extensive fragments of Heraclitus partly because his writings 
were so quotable, and partly because he was extensively quoted by Hippoly- 
tus, bishop of Rome, in aid of his attack on a heresy called Donatism that 
Hippolytus thought resembled the philosophy of Heraclitus. Heraclitus fo- 
cused on principles of unity in change, expressed in an “account,” the logos. 
Heraclitus often expresses himself in paradoxical or ambiguous ways, giving 
him the reputation of being “obscure.” Unity in change is symbolized by 
Heraclitus most vividly by the image of “ever-living fire,” for a flame exists 
only because change is happening. Ever-living fire is also associated with the 
soul (psyché), for a “dry soul is wisest and best.” See C. H. Kahn, The Art 
and Thought of Heraclitus, 1979; D. Graham, “Heraclitus,” Stanford Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy. 

See also EPHESUS. 


HERACLIUS. ‘Hpdkistoc. (4th CE.) Cynic, object of Julian’s critique in 
Oration 7. Heraclius recited a fable that Julian found offensive, but he did not 
counterattack until later, when he argued that Cynics should avoid fables, as 
they should avoid pretense and deception. 


HERAISCUS OF ALEXANDRIA. (5th CE.) Brother of Asclepiades of 
Alexandria, uncle of Horapollon, stayed away from Alexandria for many 
years (to avoid persecution by the Christians); when he returned, he was 
arrested and tortured. Released, he hid out until his death; he was one of the 
last Egyptians to be mummified. See Damascius, Philosophical History. 


HERILLUS OF CARTHAGE. “Hptiioc. (3rd BCE.) Stoic, student of 
Zeno of Citium, noteworthy in his city of origin. Diogenes Laertius VII.37 
provides a very brief vita. Whereas Zeno recommended life in accordance 
with nature, Herillus advocated life in accordance with knowledge of nature. 
Marcovich, in his 1999 edition of Diogenes Laertius, has Chalcedon rather 
than Carthage. 

See also CARTHAGE. 


HERMAGORAS OF AMPHIPOLIS. ‘Eppaydpas 6 Apowmodityns. (3rd 
BCE.) Stoic student of Persaeus, wrote The Dog-Hater (Cynic-Hater), On 
Misfortunes, a book about egg divining, and On Sophistry, which accused 
Platonists of being Sophists. Nothing survives. 

See also AMPHIPOLIS. 
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HERMARCHUS OF MYTILENE. “Epuapyoc. (330s—250s BCE.) Co- 
founder of the Epicurean school, successor of Epicurus as its leader. He 
wrote works critical of Plato, Aristotle, and Empedocles; Against Empedo- 
cles is the source of most fragments. He defended killing animals for socially 
useful purposes. He was succeeded by Polystratus. (Diogenes Laertius 
X.17, 24.) 

See also MYTILENE. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. Eputic 6 Tptopéytotoc. “Thrice-greatest 
Hermes,” or Thoth, to whom many of the so-called Hermetic texts are attrib- 
uted by their authors. There are 17 Greek-language treatises in the collection 
called the Corpus Hermeticum, a Latin treatise called the Asclepius, a sig- 
nificant number of fragments in Stobaeus, three texts in Coptic found at Nag 
Hammadi, a text in Armenian, and some technical (magical) treatises. The 
earliest treatises, specifically some of the technical treatises, may date to the 
3rd century BCE, but the philosophical treatises seem to have appeared in the 
second CE. 

The Hermetic treatises represent themselves as Egyptian, although most 
of them seem to have been written in Greek; they emanate from an Egyptian 
religious tradition with ties to the religious movements known as Gnostic. 

The goal of the philosophic Hermetic texts is to gain knowledge of God 
and of the universe in order to become one with God. There is an inner 
source of knowledge; cultivating that inner source leads to liberation of the 
spirit. See B. Copenhaver, Hermetica, 1995; G. Fowden, The Egyptian 
Hermes, 1993. 


HERMIAS (HERMEIAS). (5th-6th CE.) Neoplatonist. Hermias studied 
Neoplatonic philosophy in Athens with Syrianus and moved to Alexandria, 
where he revitalized the Alexandrian philosophical school. Husband of Ae- 
desia, he was father of Ammonius and Heliodorus of Alexandria. Ammon- 
ius and Olympiodorus continued his teaching, instructing, among others, 
John Philoponus, a Christian commentator on Aristotle. He wrote a sur- 
viving commentary on Plato’s Phaedrus, as yet untranslated into English. 
For Hermias’ life, see Damascius; for the commentary, see M. J. B. Allen, 
“Two Commentaries on the Phaedrus: Ficino’s Indebtedness to Hermias,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 43 (1980): 110-129. 


HERMIAS OF ATARNEUS. ‘Epuiac 6 Atapvetc. (4th BCE.) Academic. 
He was a student of Plato, along with Aristotle; he became ruler of Atar- 
neus and Assos as part of the Persian Empire. On the death of Plato, Aristotle 
and several other Academics visited him. The Persians seem to have thought 
that he was getting too cozy with the Macedonians and moved to pressure 
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him militarily and the Macedonians did not counter. Aristotle and company 
left for Lesbos. Hermias was assassinated by Mentor, a Greek working for 
the Persians. Aristotle married Hermias’ niece and wrote an over-the-top 
poetic eulogy of Hermias. 


HERMINUS. ‘Epnivoc. (2nd CE.) Peripatetic, is said to have written com- 
mentaries on most of Aristotle. Simplicius says that he was the teacher of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. Alexander cites Herminus’ work on Aristotle’s 
syllogistic (On the Prior Analytics); Boethius frequently cites him, naming 
his commentaries On Interpretation, Analytics, and Topics. 


HERMIPPUS OF SMYRNA. “Eputazoc. (Mid-3rd BCE.) Peripatetic au- 
thor of a very influential Lives, cited by many subsequent biographers. It 
included the earliest known biography of Aristotle, and many other philoso- 
phers up to and including Chrysippus. He is one of the important sources for 
Diogenes Laertius. The fragments have been edited by J. Bollansée. 

See also SMYRNA. 


HERMODORUS OF SYRACUSE. ‘Eppddmpoc. (4th BCE.) Member of 
Plato’s Academy, he possibly followed Plato back from Syracuse after one 
of Plato’s visits. His biography of Plato, although lost, was one of the sources 
for later writers on Plato. He seems to have emphasized Plato’s ties to Py- 
thagoreanism. See J. Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 2003. 


HERMOGENES OF ALOPECE. ‘Epuoyévne. (c. 445—after 392 BCE.) He 
appears in Plato’s Cratylus, was present in the Phaedo, and is credited with 
being the source of much of the information used by Xenophon about the 
last part of Socrates’ life. According to Diogenes Laertius, Plato associated 
with him and Cratylus after the death of Socrates; Diogenes claims that he 
was an enthusiast of Parmenides, but there is little independent confirmation 
of that. Alopece is of course Socrates’ deme. 


HERMOGENES OF TARSUS. ‘Eppoyévis 6 Tapostc. Late 2nd CE rheto- 
rician and representative of the Second Sophistic. He wrote a significant 
number of works at an early age, including a study of rhetorical styles. The 
most thorough collection and study of his work is M. Patillon, Hermogeéne. 
L/art rhétorique. 1997. 

See also SYRIANUS. 


HERMOTIMUS OF CLAZOMENAE. (6th BCE?) Aristotle says (Meta- 
physics 1.3, 984b19) that he anticipated Anaxagoras (also a Clazomenan) in 
expressing the priority of Mind (mous) in the universe as cause of change. 
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Sextus Empiricus groups him with other early dualists (Adv. Math. ix.; Ad 
Phys. i. 7). Lucian (Encom. Musc. 7) says that he was a Pythagorean. There 
are legends about the soul of Hermotimus wandering around separately from 
his body (Tertullian, De Anima; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii.42; Lucian; and oth- 
ers). For Clazomenae, see ANAXAGORAS OF CLAZOMENAE. 


HERO OF ALEXANDRIA. “Hpov 6 AdeEavipetc. (c. 10-70 CE.) Aristo- 
telian or atomist inventor and mathematician. A significant number of his 
works are extant, including some that describe precisely how to produce 
some rather remarkable machines. For example, he described a working 
steam engine some 1,700 years before steam engines were put to industrial 
use. A translation of his work is available online. The series Ancient Discov- 
eries on the History Channel often features his devices. 
See also ALEXANDRIA. 


HERODES ATTICUS. ‘Hpodn 6 Attucdc. (c. 101-177 CE.) Very wealthy 
Athenian who had studied philosophy and rhetoric and took up a life combin- 
ing public service and teaching under Hadrian. Antoninus Pius brought him 
to Rome as the tutor of Marcus Aurelius. He was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Aurelian chairs of philosophy in Athens and was a part of the 
Second Sophistic, along with Philostratus (Philostratus book II; Aulus Gel- 
lius [.2.). 

The theater that he had constructed on the south slope of the Acropolis in 
Athens is still used for theatrical performances. 

“Atticus” refers to the fact that Herodes was born in Marathon, a village in 
Attica. 

See also RHETORIKE; SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI, SOPHISTIKE 
TECHNE. 


HERODICUS (OF BABYLON). ‘Hpodtxoc. (2nd BCE.) Student of Crates 
of Mallus. More of a literary historian than philosopher, when he discovered 
that Plato had banned Homer from the ideal city, he wrote attacks on both 
Plato and Socrates. (Athenaeus V.222.) 

See also BABYLON. 


HERODOTUS OF HALICARNASSUS. ‘Hpddotoc. (c. 484-c. 425 BCE.) 
Historian of the Persian Wars. He names Thales and Pythagoras and often 
cites ideas that we can find also in various pre-Socratic philosophical writ- 
ers. The text of Herodotus was well known to the classical philosophers who 
often rely on him, usually without attribution. Herodotus is the most reliable 
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extant source for attempting to trace non-Greek sources for ideas that flourish 
in the context of early Greek philosophy. See A. Ward, Herodotus and the 
Philosophy of Empire, 2008. 

Halicarnassus (AAtkapvacods), 37°02'16"N 27°25'27"E, was originally 
just a small island off the Carian coast, but it grew onto the opposite main- 
land, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #886. It is the location of the famous Mausole- 
um; it is now the Turkish city of Bodrum. 


HERODOTUS OF TARSUS. (1st—2nd CE.) Skeptic, student of Menodotus 
of Nicomedia and teacher of Sextus Empiricus (Diogenes Laertius IX.116). 
See also TARSUS. 


HEROPHILUS OF CHALCEDON. (c. 330-260 BCE.) Medical writer in 
Alexandria; along with Erasistratus, he carried out dissections of cadavers 
and studied the nervous system and human reproduction. See H. von Staden, 
Herophilus: The Art of Medicine in Early Alexandria, 1989. 

See also CHALCEDON. 


HESIOD. ‘Hoiodoc. (fl. 700 BCE.) A poet from Boeotia, he wrote the extant 
Theogony, or Birth of the Gods, and Works and Days, a practical poem about 
farming and about justice and injustice. Theogony was seen by ancient phi- 
losophers as a kind of precursor to the philosophical tradition in that it made 
a serious attempt to give reasonable explanations of a wide range of phenom- 
ena. Even though the rhetoric is “religious” or “theological,” a kind of con- 
ceptual structure emerges from the relationships of the deities, who are often 
really nothing but various abstract concepts personified. One example among 
many possible: “Deadly night holds in her hands sleep, the brother of death.” 
Hesiod is available online. See R. Gotshalk, Homer and Hesiod, Myth and 
Philosophy, 2000. 

Boeotia (Bowtia) is the region directly north of Attica; its largest city is 
Thebes. 


HETERON. “Etspov. “The other,” otherness, difference. In Plato’s Sophist 
and Timaeus, the “other” is a major ontological principle: the World Soul is 
composed of existence, sameness, and difference (Timaeus 35a). In Plotinus, 
“The Other” is the principle of production of matter (Enneads I1.4.5). 


HEXIS. “Eé1c. This is an abstract noun built on the verb echein, to have. Ina 
general sense, a hexis is a “having” (Metaphysics V.20, 1022b4). In the 
context of moral psychology, a hexis is a disposition to act in a certain way, 
should the occasion arise; a habit. In Nicomachean Ethics I1.5, 1105b19ff., 
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Aristotle distinguishes pathé (emotions), dynameis (capacities), and hexeis 
(dispositions) on his way to arguing that ethical virtue (areté) is a hexis rather 
than either of the other two. 

The Stoics thought that virtue is a diathesis, rather than a hexis. They used 
the word hexis to refer to the supposed power of pneuma to “hold” things, 
particularly things like stones and logs, together; thus this word is typically 
translated “tenor” when it occurs in Stoic contexts. They do use hexis in 
psychological or moral contexts, but for denominating non-moral disposi- 
tional characteristics, like being able to play a musical instrument or being 
good in sports. 


HICETAS. Tkétac. (c. 400-335 BCE.) Pythagorean from Syracuse. He 
was one of those who believed that the daily movement of the fixed stars is 
caused by the rotation of the earth around its axis, according to Theophras- 
tus, as cited by Cicero in Academic Questions 11.39. 


HIEROCLES (IN STOBAEUS). ‘TepotdArjc. (Early 2nd CE.) Stoic, cited 
several times by Stobaeus (4.671 ff.), and mentioned by Aulus Gellius (Attic 
Nights 1X.5.8). A papyrus discovered in 1901 has been shown to be part of 
his work on ethics—the bits that we have discuss oikeidsis in relation to 
animal instincts. The bits in Stobaeus are concerned with the kathékonta, or 
appropriate actions. See I. Ramelli, Hierocles the Stoic, 2009. 


HIEROCLES OF ALEXANDRIA. (5th CE.) Neoplatonist, student of Plu- 
tarch of Athens. His commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, an 
introduction to philosophy, and some fragments of his work On Providence 
are extant. Aeneas of Gaza and Theosebius were two of his students. He is 
seen as part of the transition in Neoplatonism between Iamblichus and Pro- 
clus. See Damascius; D. Fideler, ed., Pythagorean Sourcebook, 1987. 


HIERONYMUS OF RHODES. ‘Tepm@vuypoc. (3rd BCE.) Peripatetic, cited 
fairly frequently for historical information about earlier philosophers and for 
contributions to Aristotelian ethics. See Diogenes Laertius 1.26; II.14, 105; 
IV.41; V.68; W. Fortenbaugh & S. White, Zyco of Troas and Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, 2004. 

See also RHODES. 


HIMERIUS. (c. 315-386 CE.) Sophist and rhetorician. We have 24 of his 
orations, and fragments of 12 others. He served as Julian’s secretary during 
the last year of the emperor’s life; he then established a school in Athens— 
among his students were Gregory Nazianzus and Basil, bishop of Caesarea. 
See Robert J. Penella, Man and the Word: The Orations of Himerius, 2007. 
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HIPPARCHIA OF MARONFIA. (b. 340-330 BCE.) A Cynic, sister of 
Metrocles of Maroneia and married to Crates, as recounted in Diogenes 
Laertius 6.96—98. Hipparchia is one of the better-known women philoso- 
phers in the ancient Greek philosophical world, not least because she shared 
Crates’ austere and public lifestyle. According to the Suda, she wrote a book 
critiquing Theodorus the Atheist. 

Maroneia (Map@veta) is in the eastern end of Macedonian Thrace, 
40°54'N 25°31'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #646. 


HIPPASUS OF METAPONTUM. “Inaaooc. (First half 5th BCE.) Pythag- 
orean, credited by Aristotle for making fire the primary element (Metaphys- 
ics 1.3, 984a7). Iamblichus tells us that Hippasus claimed credit for (or 
publicized) the inscription of the dodecahedron in the sphere, and was “lost 
at sea” (drowned?) as a result (Life of Pythagoras 247). He may be respon- 
sible for the distinction between akousmatikoi and mathématikoi among the 
followers of Pythagoras. (Diogenes Laertius VIII.84.) 
See also METAPONTUM. 


HIPPIAS. ‘Inriac. The name of two dialogues ascribed to Plato; the shorter 
one (“Hippias Minor’) is well attested, the longer one not. 

The Hippias Minor (Inniac €Adttwv) is ascribed to Plato by Aristotle 
(Metaphysics V.29, 1025a6) and Cicero (De Oratore II1.32). Hippias claims 
that Achilles is represented as the “best and bravest” of the Greeks, and 
Odysseus as the “wiliest” because he is so skillful at lying. Socrates argues 
that Achilles is a more skillful liar than Odysseus since he persuades Odys- 
seus that he is really going to sail away, though he has no intention of doing 
so. In general, the good person can do injustice voluntarily, the bad person 
only involuntarily. Both Socrates and Hippias are puzzled about this conclu- 
sion. 

The Hippias Major (Inniac wei@v) represents a meeting between Socrates 
and Hippias not long after Hippias has been successfully lecturing in Sparta 
on “beautiful things” (kala). But what, asks Socrates, is “beauty” (to kalon)? 
Hippias answers, somewhat surprisingly, “a beautiful woman.” But of course 
there are many beautiful things that are not women. Hippias goes on, again 
surprisingly, that beauty is gold, because when gold is added to anything it is 
more beautiful. But for some things gold is not useful—a wooden spoon is 
better for stirring soup. Hippias’ third try: “It is most beautiful to be rich and 
healthy, and honoured by the Greeks, to reach old age, and, after providing a 
beautiful funeral for his deceased parents, to be beautifully and splendidly 
buried by his own offspring (285e).”” But Achilles and Heracles died before 
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their (immortal) parents and were not buried by their offspring. So Socrates 
proceeds to carry on the discussion with himself, suggesting in turn that the 
beautiful is (a) the appropriate, (b) the useful, (c) the favorable, and (d) that 
which gives pleasure to sight and hearing. He finds none of those definitions 
acceptable. Hippias concludes that it is kalon to be an effective public speak- 
er. For analysis of the dialogue, see Ivor Ludlam, Hippias Major, 1991. 
Scholarly consensus is leaning toward accepting the dialogue as authentic, in 
view of the stylometric analysis of G. R. Ledger, Re-counting Plato, 1989, 
156-157, showing that the style is more similar to that of Plato than to that of 
anyone else. 


HIPPIAS OF ELIS. ‘Inmiac. (c. 470-385? BCE.) Sophist, a generation 
younger than Protagoras. He is notable for his claim to have mastered all the 
arts, so that he appeared at the Olympic Games decked out entirely in cloth- 
ing and adornments of his own manufacture. Plato wrote two dialogues 
named after him; Hippias also appears in the Protagoras, in something of a 
conciliatory role. Plato regularly mentions mathematics in connection with 
him, so he is likely the Hippias who invented the quadratrix, used for trisect- 
ing an angle; he also tried to square the circle with it, according to Proclus 
(DK 86b21). See Dillon & Gergel, The Greek Sophists, pp. 118ff. 
See also ELIS; MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. 


HIPPO (HIPPON). “Imawv. (Late 5th BCE.) Hippo was a physical philoso- 
pher who seems to have revived some of the viewpoints of Thales. Aristotle 
calls him “superficial” (De Anima 1.2, 405b2) for saying that the soul is 
water, and calls his thinking “cheap” at Metaphysics 1.3, 984a3. 


HIPPOBOTUS. (2nd to Ist BCE.) Historian of philosophy frequently cited 
by Diogenes Laertius. He distinguished nine schools of philosophy but in- 
cluded neither the Eleatics nor the Cynics. 


HIPPOCRATES OF COS. ‘Inaoxpatme. (c. 460-370 BCE.) The founder of 
a school of medicine (iatriké) in Cos, Hippocrates was already famous in his 
lifetime, as we learn from Plato’s Protagoras and Phaedrus. Eventually he 
was credited with the composition of more than 50 medical works known 
today as the “Hippocratic corpus.” He could not possibly have been the 
author of all of them, not least because they are stylistically and conceptually 
incompatible with each other. Still, he may have been the author of some of 
the works in the corpus; candidates might include On Ancient Medicine, Airs 
Waters Places, and On the Sacred Disease. The author or authors of these 
works, and of some of the other treatises in the collection, was/were aware of 
the philosophical trends of the 5th century BCE and used them to encourage 
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a more “empirical” approach to understanding health and disease than had 
been common before his/their day. Later, Galen took many of the treatises to 
be authentically by Hippocrates himself and argued that the medical theories 
of Hippocrates and the physical theories of Plato in the Timaeus were in 
concert with each other, and essentially correct. See M. Boylan, “Hippocrates 
of Cos,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also COS, KOS. 


HIPPOCRATIC CORPUS. Collection of about 60 early medical writings 
ascribed to Hippocrates. Some of them are quite philosophical in ways 
comparable to the philosophical positions of the “pre-Socratics” and Soph- 
ists. Of particular philosophical interest we may note On Ancient Medicine, 
On the Sacred Disease, On the Nature of Man, On Regimen, and Airs Waters 
Places, for just a few examples. W. H. S. Jones edited and translated four 
volumes in the Loeb edition, ending in 1931; those are now available online. 
More recently six additional volumes have been published. Otherwise, the 
(complete) 19th-century French of Emile Littré is available online. For more 
on the philosophical interest of Hippocrates and the corpus, see M. Boylan, 
“Hippocrates,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


HIPPOLYTUS, BISHOP OF ROME. (170-236 CE.) Author of Refutation 
of All Heresies, one of the major sources of fragments of Heraclitus and 
some other pre-Socratics. His extant writings are quite extensive, more than 
any other pre-Constantinian church father. See C. Osborne, Rethinking Early 
Greek Philosophy: Hippolytus of Rome and the Presocratics, 1987. 


AISTORIA. Iotopia. Investigation, inquiry. Although it is true that Herodo- 
tus calls his work about the Peloponnesian War a Historia (7.96), Aristotle’s 
account of the structure and habits of animals is a Historia, and Theophras- 
tus’ description of the various sorts of plants is a Historia as well. At Phaedo 
96a, Socrates talks of his early temptation to pursue historia peri physeos, or 
“imvestigation about nature,” a phrase that we are tempted to translate “natu- 
ral science.” The sense “systematic investigation” still appears in modern 
medical usage, when physicians take a “history” of the patient’s symptoms. 


HISTORY OF ANIMALS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) epi tv Cawv iotopia. 
Latin, Historia Animalium. Abbr. HA. Literally, “Investigations about Ani- 
mals.” In nine books (a tenth book sometimes included is regarded as spuri- 
ous), this work gathers a great deal of information about many species of 
animals. The first book is a survey of the ways that animals differ from each 
other—in respect to their parts, their way of life, where they live, how they 
move, their behavioral habits, and their mode of reproduction. Book II con- 
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tinues a description of the noteworthy differences between species. Book III 
describes organs of reproduction, blood vessels, skeletons and sinews (mus- 
cles), membranes, blood and other bodily fluids in animals with red blood 
(roughly, chordate). Book IV turns to noteworthy parts of mollusks, testa- 
ceans, crustaceans, and insects. The latter part of the book begins an exam- 
ination of the organs of perception. Book V is a fairly detailed investigation 
of the modes of reproduction across the animal kingdom, taken up again in 
the Generation of Animals. It is noteworthy that Aristotle includes an accu- 
rate account of the peculiar method of copulation of octopi, not observed 
again until the 19th century. Book VI begins with a discussion of the devel- 
opment of birds in eggs and the spawning of fish, and goes on to mating 
behavior of various quadrupeds. Book VII focuses on human reproduction. 
Book VIII discusses various interesting features of animal behavior, particu- 
larly in regard to how they get their food. Book IX describes competition 
between species and generally evidence of animal intelligence. The Loeb 
edition is in three volumes, the first two by A. L. Peck, the third by David 
Balme. 


HOLON. To odov. Whole, organic unity, universe. On the one hand, from 
the beginning of Greek philosophy, a “holon” is typically an organic unity 
composed of parts; on the other, also from the beginning of Greek philoso- 
phy, to holon is the universe as a whole. Those senses come together in the 
famous fragment of Xenophanes, that there is one God that “sees as a 
whole, thinks as a whole, hears as a whole” (f. 24), more or less identical 
with the universe (Aristotle Metaphysics 1.5, 986b10). According to Parme- 
nides (8.38), fate has chained being “so that it remains whole and immov- 
able.” But with the atomist response to the Eleatic philosophy, only the 
atoms (atoma) appeared to remain as “wholes”; the wholeness of living 
things, say, was compromised, let alone the wholeness of the cosmos. The 
dialectic of whole and part is explored in detail in the second part of Plato’s 
Parmenides. Aristotle distinguishes several senses of holon: he recognizes 
the usage of this word for the entire universe (Metaph. XII.10, 1075a11); he 
often emphasizes organic unities—indeed, he uses the related word synolon 
for the combination of matter and form (eidos) that is a particular entity 
(ousia). For anything that is claimed to be a whole of parts, the question is, 
what is the cause of the unity? Metaph. VII.17, 1041b. But the universe has a 
cause (dition), the first mover, so the universe too is a unity (Metaph. 
XII.10). 


HOMER. “Onnpoc. Author of the liad and Odyssey, written down about 750 
BCE. Starting at least with Heraclitus, and continuing through Plato, 
Homer’s poems are an indispensable backdrop and foil against which ancient 
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philosophy develops. “Homer deserves to be expelled from the contest and 
flogged,” Heraclitus f. 42; Xenophanes f. 11, Homer sometimes describes 
the gods as immoral; in the Republic, Plato develops an extended argument 
why children should not be taught Homer in school. Aristotle is more toler- 
ant of the Homeric epics, and Stoics such as Chrysippus tend to quote large 
chunks of Homer in support of their arguments. See R. Gotshalk, Homer and 
Hesiod, Myth and Philosophy, 2000. 


HOMO MENSURA. This Latin phrase points out the statement of Protago- 
ras that “human beings are the measure” of all things. Is each individual the 
measure of all things, as Plato takes Protagoras to mean in the Theaetetus, or 
are human beings collectively, perhaps as social groups, the measure of what 
is and is not? Judging from the representation of Protagoras in the Protago- 
ras, he is more likely to have believed the social interpretation than the 
individualistic interpretation. 


HOMOIOS. “Ouotocs. Similar, like. There is a persistent tendency for Greek 
philosophers to believe that “like is known by like”; thus there is a search for 
aspects of the knower that are similar to the objects perceived and known. 
Empedocles is very explicit, saying that we know the elements in virtue of 
the fact that we are composed of them. Aristotle jokes that according to 
Empedocles, God is less intelligent than human beings, since God does not 
have any strife in his makeup, and thus cannot know strife, but we can 
(Metaphysics 11.4, 1000a32). Still, in Plato the possibility of interpreting the 
world appears to turn on the prior presence in the soul (psyché) of recollect- 
able knowledge (epistéme) of the Forms (eidé) to which the events in the 
world are similar. This leads, in Plato, to the expectation that objects in the 
phenomenal world are “similar” in some respect to the Forms (see 
MIMESIS), which in turn leads to various antinomies explored in the Parme- 
nides. Also for Plato, “similarity” is a major category of the understanding. 
See, for example, Theaetetus 185d, where the mind (nous) contributes to 
judgments of “existence, similarity and difference, one and many, identical 
and non-identical.” We should also note that in the Timaeus, the World Soul 
is composed of “cycles of similar and different.” 

Aristotle finds several senses of “similar” (e.g., Metaph. X.3, 1054b3ff.). 
There are differences in degree or quantity, or in the number of shared 
attributes, for example. And in the Ethics, he finds that many (not all) 
friendships are based on “similarity” of the friends. 

The Epicureans posited “similarity” (homoiotés) as a method for gaining 
knowledge; to critics, that looked rather like a hasty generalization. 
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HOMOIOSIS. Oyoiworc. Literally, a process of making similar. Plato, at 
Theaetetus 176b, says that we should do our best to escape this earth and go 
to heaven, and that is done by becoming like God, homoidsis thedi. Plotinus 
picks up this idea at Enneads 1.6.6: “The Soul’s becoming a good and beauti- 
ful thing is its becoming like to God.” 


HOMOLOGIA, HOMOLOGOUMENOS. ‘Onodoyia, opodroyobpEvoc. 
Agreement, agreeing. The felos of life in Stoic ethics was “living in agree- 
ment with Nature.” (Homo-, like; /ogia, rationality.) 


HOMONYMOI. Oxovvy01. If a word is used of two different things and the 
definition of the word varies between those uses, those things are called 
homonymoi according to Aristotle in Categories. This usage is a bit different 
from the usual English usage, in which the “homonym” is primarily the word 
rather than the things picked out by the word. 


HONOR. See TIME. 
HONORABLE. See KALON. 


HORAPOLLON. OpazdAdov. (Sth CE.) Son of Asclepiades of Alexan- 
dria. According to Damascius, he bravely endured torture when the author- 
ities were looking for Isidore of Alexandria. Although this is not mentioned 
by Damascius, he may be the author of the extant treatise on hieroglyphics; 
see G. Boas, ed., The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo, 1993. 


HORISMOS. Opwop6c. Definition. HORIZEIN. OpiCew. To delimit, define. 
A horos is a boundary or limit; in fact the word horos is sometimes used of a 
limiting term in a syllogism or the like, or even a definition. So horismos is 
the process of delimitation. The metaphysical significance of definition is 
explored by Aristotle in Metaphysics V11.10, 1034b20ff., for example. In a 
famous passage at the beginning of the Metaphysics, Aristotle says (987b) 
that Socrates concerned himself not with the whole of nature but sought the 
universal about ethical things, “fixing thought for the first time on definitions 
(horismoi).” 


HORME. Opi. Noun derived from ornumi, to rouse, stir up, awaken, ex- 
cite. Readily translated as “drive” or “instinct” (it occurs in this sense several 
times in both Plato and Aristotle, but not as a key technical term), hormé 
became a fundamental concept in Stoic moral psychology—the title “peri 


hormés”’ is attested for several Stoic philosophers. All living things have a 
basic hormé for self-preservation; in most circumstances this is not proble- 
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matic, but if hormé comes into conflict with reason, that causes problems, 
and if a hormé is excessive, it becomes a pathos. That, for the Stoics, is to be 
avoided. 


HORUS. (4th CE.) Cynic. Born in Egypt, he was victorious as a boxer in the 
Antioch Olympic Games in 364. Turning to Cynic philosophy, he appears in 
Macrobius’ Saturnalia and was a friend of Symmachus. (Libanius, Ep. 
1278, 1279; Macrobius, Sat. 1.7.3; VII.7.8, 17.14, et al.; Symmachus, Ep. 
11.39.) 


HOSIOTES. Oci6™m¢. Piety, holiness. This “virtue” (aret@) is examined by 
Socrates in Plato’s Euthyphro. Socrates was tried and convicted for “impie- 
ty’ on the putative grounds that he did not believe in the gods of the state but 
had introduced new and alien daimones. The hosion is that which is sanc- 
tioned by divine law, so apart from Plato’s discussion of the word, hosiotés 
would normally mean a disposition to obey divine law. 

The relationship between philosophy and religion in Greek thought has 
been complex from the start. Classical Greek religion, as a polytheism, 
tended to be more tolerant of differences in religious opinion than many 
monotheistic faiths, and that opened a space for several of the earlier philoso- 
phers to introduce innovations—the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, the 
austere fiery Jogos of Heraclitus, and the swirl-inducing Mind (nous) of 
Anaxagoras are readily remembered. 

Although Protagoras professed to have nothing to say about the gods, on 
the ground that the question is too big and life is too short, and several 
philosophers were reputed to be “atheists,” it is doubtless fair to say that the 
quasi-theological metaphysical speculations of Plato and Aristotle, the in- 
tensely theocentric philosophical synthesis of the Stoics, and the strongly 
mystical tendencies of philosophers of many schools in late antiquity resulted 
in a general presupposition in the ancient world that philosophers were, on 
the whole, a pious if often unorthodox lot. 

See also CHRISTIANITY; JUDAISM; ORPHIC RELIGION; THEOS, 
THEIOS, THEOLOGIA; THEOURGIA; ZOROASTRIANISM. 


HOU HENEKA. Ob évexa. “On account of what,” one of Aristotle’s locu- 
tions for picking out final causes. (Metaphysics 11.2, 994b9.) 
See also TELOS. 


AYBRIS. “YBpic. Wanton violence, lust, outrage, insolence, injury done to 
another. In Rhetoric 11.2, 1378b22, Aristotle defines hybris as shaming an- 
other simply for the pleasure of doing it. An example would be forcing 
someone to submit to anal intercourse (Nicomachean Ethics VII.6, 
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1148b30). Socrates in the Phaedrus recommends avoiding a certain kind of 
“lover” who is only interested in his own pleasure and thus tending toward 
hybris. 

See also HEDONE, HEDYN. 


HAYLE. “Yi. Literally “lumber,” this is Aristotle’s preferred term for “mat- 
ter,” whatever something is made out of. In fact “materia” is an excellent 
literal translation of hy/é into Latin, since “materia” means “lumber” in Lat- 
in. Aristotle believed that the pre-Socratics, the people he calls “physiolo- 
goi,’ were proposing various alternative views of the material principle— 
water, air, fire; the four elements; atoms (atoma) and the void—but that 
you cannot have an adequate concept of matter until you have an adequate 
correlative concept of form, and that the physiologoi generally lacked. Out- 
side seriously Peripatetic circles, the most likely equivalent word for “mat- 
ter” is probably soma, body. 

A phrase that might give some trouble is proté hylé, or “prime (first) 
matter.” Material reductionists seduced by Aristotelian vocabulary but un- 
converted to Aristotelian ways of thought tend to think of “first matter” as 
the most fundamental level of matter, for example, the elements (earth, 
water, air, fire) or the atoms. But Aristotle, while allowing that that is one 
possible way that the phrase can be used, also insists on thinking of it as the 
“first” matter from the perspective of a particular entity, so for a bronze 
statue, the bronze is the “first matter.” (Metaphysics V.4, 1015a7) Thus in 
Generation of Animals 1.20, 729232, when Aristotle says that the menstrual 
fluid is a kind of proté hylé, he of course means proximate matter. 

See also HYPOKEIMENON; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


AYPARCHEIN. ‘Yxdpyetv. Be, belong. (Hypo, under; plus archein, begin, 
tule). This verb is used especially by the Stoics to denominate both existence 
and predication. These uses can be found in Plato and Aristotle as well, but 
the Stoics emphasize their correspondence theory of truth (alétheia) by ap- 
plying this word. 


HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA. ‘Yzozia. (d. 415 CE.) An erudite Platonist 
teacher of philosophy and mathematics in Alexandria (Egypt). Her father, 
Theon of Alexandria, is listed as the last director of the Museum of Alexan- 
dria; that shows which way things were going. Among her students were 
Herculianus, Olympius, and Synesius of Ptolemais. A pagan and on the 
wrong side in a political dispute, Hypatia was seized on the street by Chris- 
tian monks and beaten to death. She has become a heroine and a symbol for 
women philosophers. See M. Dzielska, Hypatia the Alexandrian, 1995. 
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HYPEROUSION. ‘Yxepovonvov. Literally, “beyond being” (hyper, beyond; 
ousia, existence); transcendent. This is a Neoplatonic word, particularly as- 
sociated with Proclus. See, for example, On the Theology of Plato 3.21. 


AYPHISTASTHAI. ‘Yoiotac8a. Subsist. (Hypo, under; histasthai, to 
stand.) In Stoic ontology, it is recognized that there some words with clear 
definitions that do not correspond with physical (material) entities. “Time” 
and “centaur” subsist rather than exist. 


HYPODOCHE. ‘YnodSoyy. Receptacle. (Hypo, under; doché, receptacle.) 
Plato’s name for the space-time continuum in Timaeus 48e—52d. Plotinus 
makes the hypodoché a kind of matter, qua pure extension (Enneads II.4). 


HYPOKEIMENON. ‘Ynoxsipevov. Literally, “underlying” (Aypo, under; 
keimenon, lying), typically translated “substratum.” For Aristotle, it is that 
which persists through radical change (Physics I, 190a—b). In Metaphysics 
VII.3, Aristotle considers the claim of hypokeimenon to be ousia, on the 
ground that it is that of which everything else is predicated. But there is an 
ambiguity in the use of the word hypokeimenon, between the logical and the 
physical senses. Logically, the subject of predications “underlies” those pred- 
ications; but if we abstract all the predications, what are we ultimately left 
with? Simply a logical placeholder. Similarly physically, the “ultimate sub- 
stratum” “is of itself neither a particular thing nor of a particular quality nor 
otherwise positively characterized, nor yet negatively, for negations also will 
belong to it only by accident” (Metaph. VII.3, 1029a25). So the substrate, 
and matter, cannot be ousia, because ousia must be separable and individu- 
al, and the ultimate substrate is surely neither. 

See also HYLE; HYPODOCHE; LOGIKE. 


HYPOLAMBANEIN. ‘YrnokapPavew. Suppose. HYPOLEPSIS. ‘Yroanyic. 
Supposition. (Hypo, under; plus Jambanein, to take.) The Stoics use this term 
for belief that is not necessarily veridical, in contrast to katalépsis, which is 
supposed to be veridical. 


AYPOSTASIS. “Yxootaoic. Literally, “standing under” (hypo, under; plus 
stasis, standing). There is a whole range of metaphorical senses, from lying 
in ambush, to sediment, to a thick soup; philosophically, the word is used by 
various authors to refer to the subject matter of a disquisition, to the duration 
of time, to “reality.” This is the Greek word most closely related to the Latin 
“substantia,” whence we get “substance” in English. Oddly, Aristotle does 
not use Aypostasis in this sense, though the word “substance” has been 
foisted off as the most frequent translation of his word ousia. Aristotle gener- 
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ally uses the word hypostasis either for a support (e.g., of one’s feet) or for a 
sediment, some solid material that settles to the bottom. In Neoplatonism, 
hypostaseis are the most general ontological principles: the One, Mind 
(nous), and soul (Plotinus, Enneads 11.9.1; Proclus, Elements of Theology, 
proposition 20). 


AYPOTHESIS. ‘Yx608eo1c. Literally, something that is “put under.” (Hypo, 
under; plus thesis, that which is placed.) Widely used for all sorts of “propo- 
sals.” In the Meno (86e), Socrates describes (somewhat obscurely) a hypo- 
thetical method used by geometers and then suggests a parallel method for 
examining “virtue” (areté) that involves the supposition that if virtue is 
knowledge (epistémé), then it can be (or is) taught. In the Phaedo (100-101), 
Socrates again resorts to a hypothetical method that involves asserting a 
plausible hypothesis and examining its consequences until one finds that it 
leads to a contradiction. In the Republic (VII.533c, in the Line passage), 
dialectic is said to be the art that “eliminates hypotheses and proceeds to the 
first principle.” In the Parmenides, Parmenides describes the method of 
dialectic as examining both the hypothesis and its negation (136). 

Aristotle uses the word hypothesis to refer to a fundamental presupposi- 
tion; for example, he says that “the hypothesis of a democratic constitution is 
freedom” (Politics V1.2, 1317a40). He also often uses the word in a logical 
sense, either for a postulate (undemonstrated first principle) or for a proposi- 
tion that is “proposed” for proof or refutation. Finally (in this rapid sum- 
mary), in his discussion of necessity, hypothetical or conditional (ex 
hypotheseos) necessity is contrasted with “simple” necessity (Physics II.9, 
199b34; Parts of Animals 1.1, 639b24). 


IAMBLICHUS OF CHALKIS. Taupatyoc. (c. 245-325 CE.) Iamblichus 
was a Neoplatonist philosopher who probably studied with Porphyry and 
Amelius. In 304 he founded his own school in Apamea in Syria (really the 
continuation of the schools of Numenius and Amelius). His surviving works 
include part of his large work bringing together the evidence for Pythagore- 
an philosophy (including On the Pythagorean Life and the Protrepticus), On 
the Egyptian Mysteries, The Theology of Arithmetic, and fragments of his 
commentaries on several of the works of Plato and Aristotle. Iamblichus put 
significant emphasis on the Pythagorean aspects of Platonism, including 
mathematical interpretations of fundamental ontological concepts. He also 
favored the practice of theurgy, religious rituals and practices intended to 
improve the relationship between human beings and the gods. Some of his 
students, for example Dexippus, continued to operate his school after his 
death. Plutarch of Athens, who reestablished instruction in Platonism in 
Athens, seems to have studied with the successors of Iamblichus in Apamea. 
Iamblichus’ major works are readily available online. See G. Shaw, Theurgy 
and the Soul: The Neoplatonism of Iamblichus, 1995. 

There were several Greek poleis named Chalkis, in Aitolia, Euboea (the 
largest and best known), and Aiolis, but the one that Iamblichus came from 
was in northwest Syria. The archeological site is known as Hadir Qinnasrin, 
35°59'55"N 36°59/53"E. 

See also THEOURGIA. 


IASOS. Iasos is now an archaeological site in southwest Turkey, 
37°16'40"N 27°35'11"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #891. Lyco, 4th BCE Py- 
thagorean, and Diodorus Cronus, 4th—3rd BCE dialectical philosopher, 
came from there. 


TATROS, IATRIKE. atpéc, iatpixy. Physician; the art of medicine. The 
Greek words mean literally “healer” and “the art of healing.” From nearly the 
beginning of Greek philosophy, medicine and philosophy were often inter- 
twined: Empedocles, for example, focuses his philosophy on healing both 
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the body (séma) and the soul (psyché); several of the treatises in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus are as philosophical as they are medical—“On Ancient Medi- 
cine” and “On the Sacred Disease” are good examples. Indeed, Socrates 
cites his near contemporary Hippocrates with approval (Charmides 156e; 
Phaedrus 270c; Protagoras 311b). 

While Plato is sometimes a little suspicious of some medical practice, he 
often represents Socrates using medicine as an art analogous to philosophy 
(notably in the Gorgias and Republic) and develops a theory of physiology 
and applies it to a rank of medical issues in the latter part of the Timaeus 
with so much success that Galen, hundreds of years later, would give it very 
high marks. 

It has often been noted that Aristotle’s father was physician to the Mace- 
donian court; although Nicomachus died when Aristotle was very young, it 
may be that early experiences with a medical point of view contributed to 
Aristotle’s consuming interest in biological phenomena and his extension of 
the biological perspective throughout his philosophical system. We may also 
point out that Metrodorus, third husband of Aristotle’s daughter and father of 
his grandson, was a physician. 

After the time of Aristotle, several individuals combined the roles of phi- 
losopher and physician, though none in antiquity with quite the distinction of 
Galen. 

In subsequent centuries the model of the philosophical physician often led 
to remarkable revivals of classical learning in the guise of furthering medical 
therapy—Ibn Sina, Maimonides, Paracelsus, and Harvey are a few names 
that come immediately to mind. 

See also ANAXILAUS OF LARISSA; ASCLEPIADES OF BITHYNIA 
(OR PRUSA); ERASISTRATUS; HEROPHILUS OF CHALCEDON; K4- 
THARSIS; MENON; SEXTUS EMPIRICUS; SORANUS OF EPHESUS. 


ICHTHYAS. Ty8vac. (4th BCE.) Student of Euclides of Megara in the 
Megarian school. Thrasymachus of Corinth was his colleague. Diogenes 
of Sinope is said to have addressed a dialogue to him (Diogenes Laertius 
11.112, 113; Athenaeus VIII.335). 


IDEA. Yoéa. Visible form. Xenophanes f. 15: “Yes, and if oxen and horses 
or lions had hands, and could paint with their hands, and produce works of 
art as people do, horses would paint the Forms (ideai) of the gods like horses, 
and oxen like oxen, and make their bodies in the image of their several 
kinds.” Protagoras f. 4: “About the gods, I am not able to know whether 
they exist or do not exist, nor what they are like in form (idea); for the factors 
preventing knowledge are many: the obscurity of the subject, and the short- 
ness of human life.” For Plato, this is one of the two most common words 
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used to refer to “the Forms” (the other is eidos). It is not entirely clear why he 
uses one word and then the other; they have similar origin (both come from 
the verb idein, “to see’). Aristotle frequently uses the word in the sense of 
“visible form,” or as a synonym for eidos, which for him means kind or 
species; he also very commonly uses it to refer to Plato’s Forms, for exam- 
ple, in Metaphysics 1.9, and in fact wrote a treatise, Peri Ideon, attacking the 
theory of Forms in detail. For more discussion of Plato’s Forms and Aristo- 
tle’s species, see EIDOS, EIDE. 

Another ancient book, also entitled Peri Idedn, was written by the rhetori- 
cian Hermogenes of Tarsus, dealing with the elements of rhetorical style. 

The modern English word “idea” is not a good translation of the Greek 
word idea; “form” is probably best. The ancient Greek equivalent of the 
modern “idea” would perhaps be ennoia. 


IDIOMA. TSiwa. Peculiarity, specific property, unique feature. For the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics, this word is applied to uniquely distinguishable percep- 
tual experiences; it is later used in the context of discussion of rhetorical 
style. 


IDION. "Td.ov. That which belongs to the individual, private. Aristotle uses 
the word for characteristics that belong to a particular species as distin- 
guished from other species in the genus (genos), Topics 1.5. 

IDOMENEUS OF LAMPSACUS. Tdouevets Aapyarnvoc. (c. 325—c. 270 
BCE.) Epicurean. Friend and student of Epicurus. Married Batis of Lamp- 
sacus, sister of Metrodorus. He is said to have written many philosophical 
and historical works: a History of Samothrace, On the Socratics (some frag- 
ments survive), and a work treating of many notable Athenians used fre- 
quently by Plutarch in writing his Lives and cited by Athenaeus. 

IMAGE. See EIDOLON; EIKON; MIMESIS; PHANTASIA. 
IMAGINATION. See PHANTASIA. 

IMITATION. See MIMESIS. 

IMMORTAL. See ATHANATOS. 


IMPASSIVITY. See APATHEIA. 


IMPRESSION. See AISTHESIS; TYPOS, TYPOSIS. 
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IMPULSE. See HORME. 


INDEFINITE, INFINITE. See AORISTON; APEIRON. 
INDEMONSTRABLE. See ANAPODEIKTON. 


INDIA, PHILOSOPHICAL INFLUENCES. The Vedas and early Upani- 
shads predate the development of Greek philosophy; Gautama Buddha was a 
contemporary of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Xenophanes. At what point 
did the Greek philosophical tradition become aware of their colleagues in 
India, and what parts of the Indian tradition could have influenced their 
thought? For the Milesians, we can only point to tantalizing parallels—the 
plurality of universes in Anaximander, as in the Upanishads, the primacy of 
breath and air in Anaximenes, as in the Rig Veda—but we do not have 
enough information even to speculate about connections. In the case of Py- 
thagoras, there are late texts (especially Iamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras) that 
tell us that Pythagoras spent time in the Persian capital of Susa when the 
Persians had extended their empire into India, and of course Pythagoras’ 
ideas about the soul (psyché) are very reminiscent of Indian concepts but 
seemed novel to the Greeks. In any case, relationships between Indian and 
Greek intellectual traditions in the period before the Persian Wars continue to 
be very speculative in the absence of significant evidence one way or the 
other. 

During the period of conflict between Greeks and Persians, from about 
490 BCE, travel to India was very difficult for Greeks, but as the level of 
conflict between Greeks and Persians diminished, facility of travel may have 
increased. Contacts between Greek and Indian philosophers could have oc- 
curred in the 4th century BCE, before the time of Alexander—the Persian 
Empire at its height included both Greeks and Indians, and some non-philos- 
ophers traveled to India in that period. Definite philosophical contacts re- 
sumed with Pyrrho of Elis (c. 360-270 BCE), founder of the Skeptical line 
of philosophy, who traveled to India in the company of Alexander of Mace- 
don and visited with philosophers known to the Greeks as gymnosophistai. 
From the 320s BCE onward it was often possible for Greek intellectuals to 
visit any of the lands conquered by Alexander, or for intellectuals from those 
lands to visit the Greek-speaking world. King Ashoka (273—232 BCE) claims 
to have sent (Buddhist) missionaries to several places in the Greek world, for 
example (Edicts of Asoka, 13th Rock Edict, tr., S. Dhammika). 

One extremely interesting text extant in Pali is the “Milinda Pafiha,” or 
“Questions of Menander.”” Menander was a Greek who controlled a good bit 
of India (155-130 BCE); the work represents him in discussion with a Bud- 
dhist sage named Nagasena who might be the same as the famous Nagarjuna. 
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The work represents Menander asking questions, sometimes along recogniz- 
ably typical Hellenistic philosophic lines, and then at the end converting to 
Buddhism (this text is available online). 

See also AMMONIUS SACCAS; ARRIAN OF NICOMEDIA; MEGA- 
STHENES; ONESICRITUS OF ASTYPALAEA; PLOTINUS; SKEPTI- 
KOS. 


INDIFFERENT. See ADIAPHORA. 
INDIVIDUAL. See HEN; KATH’ HEKASTON;, TODE TI. 
INDUCTION. See EPAGOGE; SYNAGEIN, SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. 


INSTINCT. See HORME. 


INTELLECT. See NOESIS, NOEMA, NOETON; NOUS (NOOS); 
PHRONESIS. 


INTELLIGIBLE. See GNORIMOS, GNORIMON. 
INTUITION. See NOUS (NOOS). 


ION. (Dialogue by Plato.) "Imv. Socrates confronts Ion, a professional rhap- 
sode, or performance artist, specializing in recitations of Homer. Jon claims 
that he can also explicate the thought of Homer better than anyone else, but 
that he does not do Hesiod or Archilochus, for example. But if Homer is 
talking about medicine, for example, the best explicator would be a doctor, 
no? Then why is Ion so good at talking about Homer? Socrates suggests that 
there is a divine “magnetism” transferred from the Muse to the poet, then 
through the poet to the rhapsode, and then to the audience. It is a divine gift, 
and no one really understands it. Although Ion seems somewhat pleased by 
this story, he still wants to claim that his knowledge of Homer has given him 
special knowledge at least of military matters. Socrates reasonably wonders 
why then he is a rhapsode rather than a general. See C. Griswold, “Plato on 
Rhetoric and Poetry,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA; POETRY. 


ION OF CHIOS. (c. 490/480-c. 420 BCE.) Author of many plays and 
poems; only fragments remain. There are also some fragments of a Pythago- 
rean text, Zriagmos, published in Diels-Kranz, #36. He has some lines on 
Pherecydes, for example, and emphasizes “threes” in the world. 

See also CHIOS. 
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TRENAEUS OF LYONS. (2nd CE.) Christian theologian, bishop of Lyons 
(France). His Against Heresies is a valuable source of information about 
Gnosticism and other intellectual movements of his time. The writings of 
Irenaeus are readily available online. 


ISAGOGE. Eioaywyy. (Eis, into; plus agogé, push.) “Introduction” to Aris- 
totle’s Categories, written by Porphyry and translated into Latin by Boeth- 
ius, it was a major text for medieval Western European philosophy. It was 
also translated from Greek into Syriac and Arabic, whence it also influenced 
the development of Islamic philosophy. It is readily available online. The late 
Alexandrian commentator David wrote a commentary on this text, as did the 
Islamic philosopher Averroes. 


ISIDORE OF ALEXANDRIA. (S5th—6th CE.) Student of Asclepiades of 
Alexandria, Heraiscus, Proclus, and Marinus, he succeeded Marinus as 
Scholarch of the Platonic school in Athens; he was a teacher of Damascius, 
who wrote a biography of him; some fragments remain. Isidore was eased 
out of his position in Athens; he moved to Alexandria where, according to 
Damascius, he married the ill-fated Hypatia. 


ISIDORE OF SEVILLE. (d. 636 CE.) Bishop of Seville, Spain. Often cited 
as “the last scholar of the ancient world,” Isidore composed a massive ency- 
clopedia, in Latin, of the learning of antiquity available to him, the Etymolo- 
gies. In many instances this work preserves information available nowhere 
else. An English translation of this work, and of two other works by Isidore, 
have been done by P. Throop. 


ISOCRATES OF ATHENS. Tooxpatys. (437-338 BCE.) Student of Pro- 
dicus, Gorgias, and possibly Socrates. His school, opened in his home in 
392 BCE, anticipated in its organization the schools of Plato and Aristotle. 
Although he started as a rhetorician and his school is sometimes called “So- 
phistic,” he himself claimed that he was teaching philosophia. He clearly had 
a philosophy of education and of other practical areas. There is a fairly 
significant number of writings extant (three volumes in the Loeb series)— 
speeches that he wrote early in his career, for others to deliver; a critique of 
the Sophists; an essay called the Busiris in which among other things he 
claims that philosophy originated in Egypt; and his Panegyric and Antidosis, 
essays in which he defends his political perspective. 
See also RHETORIKE. 
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ISONOMIA. 'loovoypia. (Iso, equal; plus nomos, law.) Equality of political 
rights. Plato refers to isonomia between men and women as a characteristic 
of the democratic state (Republic VUI.563b). 


JASON OF NYSA. Tdowv. (1st BCE.) Stoic, grandson on his mother’s side 
of Posidonius, with whom he studied and succeeded as Scholarch in 
Rhodes. Nysa (Ndoa) was a city in Caria (western Turkey) created by synoi- 
cism by Antiochus I in the 3rd BCE. It became an important intellectual 
center in the Ist BCE; Strabo (64 BCE—24 CE) began his studies there. 
37°54'06"N 28°08'48E. 


JEROME. (347-420 CE.) Eusebius Sophronius Hieronymus, translator of 
the Bible into Latin. One of his earliest works (380) was his Chronicle, a 
translation into Latin of part of the Chronicon of Eusebius, adding a section 
for the period from 325 to 379. 


JOHN LYDUS. (490-565+ CE.) Author of three extant works valuable for 
their preservation of parts of earlier works now lost: 


1. De Ostentis (Gr. Mepi Atoonpséiwv), on the origin and progress of the 
art of divination; 

2. De Magistratibus reipublicae Romanae (Gr. Hepi apyav tig Popaiwv 
moAttEiac), especially valuable for the administrative details of the time 
of Justinian; and 

3. De Mensibus (Gr. Hepi tv pnvev), a history of the different pagan 
festivals of the year. 


These have been edited and translated A. Bandy et al., 2013. 
“Lydus” indicates that he was from Lydia (now southwest Turkey); he was 
a governmental official during the reigns of Anastasius and Justinian. 


JOHN OF STOBI. See STOBAEUS, JOHN (JOHN OF STOBI). 


JOHN PHILOPONUS. See PHILOPONUS, JOHN. 
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JOSEPHUS; TITUS FLAVIUS. “Imonzoc. Jewish leader and writer of the 
Ist CE. He led Jewish forces against the Romans in the first Jewish-Roman 
war; defeated, he surrendered and became associated with the emperor Ves- 
pasian. He is the author of several extant works: 


The Jewish Wars (an account of the conflict between Rome and the Jew- 
ish people in the Ist century) 

Jewish Antiquities 

Against Apion (Contra Apion) 

Autobiography 


Although all are interesting and informative, probably the most “philosophi- 
cal” is Against Apion, since it defends Judaism both as an ancient religion 
(several writers had argued that it was derived from other religious traditions) 
and as a valuable system of law and morality. 

All of Josephus is available online at Christian Classics Ethereal Library. 


JUDAISM. Some ancient authors devised fanciful chronologies and scenar- 
ios in an attempt to demonstrate that Pythagoras and/or Plato was familiar 
with the Torah, or even with Moses himself. We begin to see plausible 
interactions following Alexander of Macedon’s visit to Jerusalem following 
his conquest of Tyre and Gaza in 332 BCE (recounted somewhat fantastical- 
ly by Josephus in Jewish Antiquities 11.317-345). Josephus (again) in 
Contra Apion J.22 says that Clearchus tells of an encounter between Aristo- 
tle and a Hellenized Jew. Theophrastus, as cited by Porphyry in De Absti- 
nentia 11.26, had some fairly clear ideas about Jewish animal sacrifice. Meg- 
asthenes, Seleucid ambassador to India around 300 BCE, apparently re- 
marked on relationships between Indian and Jewish religion. Aristoboulus 
the Peripatetic, in perhaps the 2nd BCE, claimed philosophical priority for 
Judaism, beginning a theme that reappeared several times over the next sev- 
eral hundred years. The Hebrew Bible had been translated into Greek in the 
3rd to 2nd BCE—according to legend, at the request of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, for inclusion in the Library of Alexandria. But the first really solid 
connection between Greek philosophy and Judaism is in the person of Philo 
of Alexandria, who combined knowledge of both traditions with the desire 
to show that they were consistent with each other. 

For the most part, the Jewish intellectual tradition tried to avoid contami- 
nation by Greek philosophy, and the Greek philosophical tradition responded 
by not paying much attention to the Jewish intellectual tradition. 

However, there are a significant number of people mentioned in the an- 
cient Greek philosophical tradition who were probably Jewish by origin— 
assimilation into the dominant culture is not an exclusively modern phenom- 
enon. For example, the several individuals from Ascalon were most likely 
Jewish. 
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In the medieval period, particularly in the Islamic lands, further synthesis 
of Jewish and Greek philosophical ideas did occur, but that is outside the 
scope of this dictionary; we may just mention Maimonides. 


JUDGMENT. See DOXA. 


JULIA DOMNA. (2nd-3rd CE.) Wife of the emperor Septimius Severus 
and mother of Caracalla, she made the imperial court a center of culture. She 
encouraged Philostratus to write his biography of Apollonius of Tyana, and 
she supported the work of Galen. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. (331-363 CE.) Flavius Claudius [ulianus, 
brought up Christian, converted to paganism; as emperor (361-363) he at- 
tempted to restore pagan practices in the empire. Before becoming emperor, 
he had studied Neoplatonism with Maximus of Ephesus and was particular- 
ly favorable to the theurgy (theourgia) of lamblichus. His works have been 
collected in the Loeb series. 


JULIAN THE THEURGIST. (fl. 173 CE.) He introduced the Chaldean 
Oracles to the world, having, as he says, saved them from a rainstorm in a 
military camp in 173 (thus the date). Julian claims that they derive from 
ancient pronouncements of the deities of Chaldea (Iraq), though modern 
scholars find them rather reminiscent of the Neoplatonic philosophy of Nu- 
menius, an older contemporary of Julian. Some say that the Oracles were 
composed by Julian the Theurgist’s father, a person known as Julian the 
Chaldean. In any case they were destined to become rather popular with late 
Neoplatonists, and again in Byzantine times. See R. Majercik, The Chal- 
dean Oracles, 1989. 
See also THEOURGIA. 


JUSTICE. See DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE; DIKE, DIKAIOS, 
DIKAIOSYNE. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. (c. 100-165 CE.) Christian apologist who argued that 
the “seeds” of Christianity were present in some of the pagan philosophers, 
the spermatikos logos. His surviving writings are available online. 


JUSTINIAN. ®AGBi0g Wétpog LaPPRatiog lovotwiavec, emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire (Byzantine Empire), 527 to 565 CE. He attempted to 
recover the western portion of the empire; during his reign Roman law was 
codified. Zealously promoting Orthodox Christianity and repressing all al- 
ternatives, Justinian closed the Neoplatonic school of Athens in 529 CE, 
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ending one continuous tradition of classical philosophy, though the school of 
Alexandria went on for another century as a Christian philosophical school. 
See J. Hannam, “The Emperor Justinian’s Closure of the School of Athens,” 
2009, http://jameshannam.com/Justinian.htm. 

See also DAMASCIUS OF DAMASCUS; SIMPLICIUS. 


KAIROS. Kaipéc. Due measure, proportion; the exact or right time, opportu- 
nity. For rhetoricians, the right moment for pushing your advantage. Aristo- 
tle (Nicomachean Ethics 1.6, 1096a26) calls kairos the good in the category 
of time. Cf. Plato, Timaeus 38b4: “This is not a good time to be meticulous.” 
In the New Testament it means the right time for God to intervene in the 
world (cf. Mark 1:15). 


KAKIA. Kaxia. Vice, but in general the abstract noun formed from kakos, so 
“badness.” Plato’s Socrates readily contrasts kakia with areté (e.g., Meno 
78d); Aristotle indicates that vice is the habit of choosing the wrong action 
(cf. Nicomachean Ethics 7.4, 1148a3). 


KAKOS, KAKE, KAKON. Kaxés, Kaki, Kaxdv. Adjective meaning bad, 
ugly, lowborn, cowardly, unskilled; evil. All these senses are common in 
non-philosophical Greek. The Goddess tells Parmenides (f. 1) that no kaké 
moira, evil fate, has brought him to her. To kakon (the bad) is opposed to to 
agathon (the good). Why does evil exist in the world? The Pythagoreans 
believed that evil was closely related to the apeiron, or indefinite; following 
that line of thought, in Timaeus, at 41c, Plato explains the imperfections of 
human beings by the fact that the fashioning of their bodies was delegated to 
lesser deities, and he attributes the imperfections of the perceptible world to 
the fundamental randomness that pre-existed the activity of the Demiourgos 
(48a). At Laws 10, 896e, however, the Athenian Stranger asserts that there is 
both a good World Soul and a bad World Soul, reminiscent of Empedocl- 
ean dualism between the two cosmic principles of philia and eris. Aristotle 
rejects this sort of dualism at Metaphysics IX.9, 1051a18ff: “The bad does 
not exist apart from bad things, for the bad is posterior to the potentiality 
(dynamis). And therefore we may also say that in the things that are from the 
beginning, i.e., in eternal things, there is nothing bad, nothing defective, 
nothing perverted.” For Aristotle, there is no positive principle of evil; not 
even matter plays this role. Plutarch, in On Isis and Osiris, follows a 
dualistic line, asserting the existence of both good and evil deities; Numen- 
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ius identifies the principle of evil as “matter,” assuming the identification of 
the receptacle (hypodoché) of the Timaeus with Aristotle’s matter. This iden- 
tification is fundamental for Gnosticism; it is rejected by Plotinus, who 
insists that evil is simply the absence of good (Enneads 1.8.11). Proclus 
asserts that evil in the world is brought about by bad choices (De mal. 
Subst.). 


KALLIPOLIS. KoAnXinowic. “Beautiful city.” Plato uses this word just once, 
at Republic VU, 527c2, to refer to the ideal city of the Republic; it has 
become a convenient tag to refer to that utopia. 


KALOKAGATHIA. Kodoxayabia. (Kalos, noble; plus kai, and; plus aga- 
thos, good.) The condition of having all the social virtues, proposed by 
Aristotle as a summative virtue (areté) in Eudemian Ethics VII.15. In ordi- 
nary Greek a kalokagathos is what the British call “a perfect gentleman.” 


KALON. Kaaov. Beautiful, noble, good. In general, kalon is used to desig- 
nate that good which is desired for itself and not for the sake of anything else. 
Agathon sometimes has an implication of exchange value or utility. Plato 
tends to use kalon and agathon more or less interchangeably, whereas Aris- 
totle tends to keep them distinct, as two different objects of choice, along 
with the third, the pleasurable (hédyn). To Kalon is, in some of Plato’s 
dialogues, the highest existence, perhaps indistinguishable from to Hen, the 
One; later Platonists, especially Plotinus, focused on this aspect of Plato’s 
thought to form a basis for systematization. 


KANON. Kavov. Canon, standard, measure. Used in geometry for a straight 
edge, the word was introduced into philosophical usage by Democritus, who 
applied the word to a book on logic or philosophy of language, as did Epi- 
curus subsequently. Polyclitus the sculptor had written a book called The 
Canon stating the ideal proportions of body, and made a statue illustrating his 
ideas. Thus a canon is also an ideal standard or arrangement. 

See also KRITERION. 


KARDIA. Kopoia. Heart. For Aristotle, the location of the governing part of 
the soul (psyché), including thought. Parts of Animals II1.4, 665b10ff. 


KATALAMBANEIN. KotoAaupaveww. (Kata, down; plus lambanein, take.) 
In Aristotle, Physics 11.4, 196a4, and other passages of the period it means 
“meet up with,” or the like, but Chrysippus (SVF 2.39) for example uses this 
verb to mean “grasp, understand, cognize.” 
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KATALEPSIS. Katédnyic. The abstract noun form of katalambanein. In 
Stoic epistemology, this is the act of “grasping” an impression; the standard 
translation is “cognition.” The Stoics distinguish between cognitive 
(kataléptikon) and non-cognitive impressions. 

See also ALETHEIA; KRITERION; PHANTASIA. 


KATAPHASIS, KATAPHATIKOS LOGOS. Katdgaotc, Katapétikoc 
oyos. (Kata, down; plus phasis, saying.) Affirmation, affirmative statement, 
opposed to an apophasis or apophatikos logos (Aristotle, Categories 12b6). 


KATEGORIAI,. Komyopia. In normal Greek, katégorizein is to accuse 
someone of something. (Kata, down; plus agoreuein, to speak in public [in 
the agora].) Aristotle appropriates the word in order to talk about predica- 
tion. The first treatise in Aristotle’s works as constituted since antiquity is on 
the Categories, or predicates of normal declarative sentences. Aristotle fig- 
ures that normal sentences in Greek talk about things that there are (ousiai, 
typically translated “substances”’), or kinds of ousiai. If you assert that some- 
thing is a member of a class, you are in fact predicating something in the 
“category” of ousia; for example, “Fido is a dog” predicates dog of Fido. 
Aristotle distinguishes nine more sorts of predicates: quality (poion), quan- 
tity (poson), relation (pros ti); action (poiein) and passion (paschein) (for 
active and passive verbs); time (pote) and place (pou); possession (hexis); 
and disposition (diathesis). The last two make it pretty clear that the paradig- 
matic sentences are in fact about people, since “possession” is illustrated 
with “has a hat on” and “disposition” is illustrated with “is sitting.” Aristotle 
suggests that being has as many senses as there are categories (De Anima 
1.5, 410a13; Metaphysics V.7, 1017a24). 

The Stoics reduced the number of categories to four: substratum (hypokei- 
menon), quality (poion), state (pds echon), and relation (pros ti pos echon). 
Plotinus also reviews the theory from an ontological standpoint (Enneads 
VI.1). See P. Studtmann, “Aristotle’s Categories,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, 2013. 


KATH’ HEKASTON. KoO’ éxaotov. Aristotelian technical term for “indi- 
vidual,” literally “according to each,” contrasted with katholou (Metaphysics 
V.11, 1018b33). 

See also TODE TI. 


KATHARSIS. Kd0apotc. Purification, catharsis. Aristoxenus is quoted as 
saying, “The Pythagoreans practiced purification of the body by means of 
the medical art, and of the soul by means of music” (DK 1.468, 20). Medical- 
ly, katharsis tends to mean ridding the body of something, whether by a 
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laxative or emetic; a woman’s menstrual flow is also called a katharsis. In 
the Phaedo (67c), Socrates, talking to two Pythagoreans, says that the separ- 
ation of the soul (psyché) from the body (séma) in death is a katharsis. In the 
Sophist, 226ff., the Eleatic Stranger’s analysis of the different senses of 
katharsis leads to the conclusion that there is a cleansing of the soul by 
means of philosophical elenchus; in the context there is a rather coy compar- 
ison of Socratic practice, which could be described this way, and that of the 
Sophists, who are unlikely to want to rid their interlocutors of error. In 
Politics VUII.7, 1341b20ff., Aristotle discusses with approval the Pythagore- 
an theory that music can cleanse the soul, criticizing Socrates of the Republic 
as too limited in the forms of music he accepts. Famously, Aristotle in the 
Poetics says that tragedy performs the function of the katharsis of pity and 
fear (6, 1449b25). Putting the two Aristotelian passages together, one may 
conclude that “purification” in this context is not exactly totally ridding the 
individual of the emotions in question, but rather restoring balance and direc- 
tion among the emotions. 


KATHEKONTA. Kobjxovta. In Stoic moral theory, kathékonta are appro- 
priate actions or proper functions, that is, moral duties. Diogenes Laertius 
VII.108 lists “honoring parents, brothers, and country, spending time with 
friends.” Cicero, De Fin. 3.60: “When a man has a preponderance of the 
things in accordance with nature, it is kathékon to stay alive; when he has or 
foresees a preponderance of their opposites, it is kathékon to depart from 
life.” 


KATHODOS. KG8o060c. “The road down.” Used of the descent of the soul 
(psyché). Empedocles f. 115 (W. E. Leonard translation): 


There is a word of Fate, an old decree 

And everlasting of the gods, made fast 

With amplest oaths, that whosoe’er of those 

Far spirits, with their lot of age-long life, 

Do foul their limbs with slaughter in offense, 

Or swear forsworn, as failing of their pledge, 
Shall wander thrice ten thousand weary years 

Far from the Blessed, and be born through time 
In various shapes of mortal kind, which change 
Ever and ever troublous paths of life. 

For now Air hunts them onward to the Sea; 

Now the wild Sea disgorges them on Land; 

Now Earth will spue toward beams of radiant Sun; 
Whence he will toss them back to whirling Air— 
Each gets from other what they all abhor. 

And in that brood I too am numbered now, 

A fugitive and vagabond from heaven, 
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As one obedient unto raving Strife. 


Similarly the Pythagoreans believe that the soul is incarnated as punishment 

for some unspecified sins; in Plato’s version (e.g., Phaedo, Phaedrus), the 

soul is drawn down into the body (soma) because of desires for bodily things. 
See also METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


KATHOLOU. Ka0ohdov. As an adverb, “in general.” With the definite arti- 
cle, to katholou is a technical term in Aristotle’s philosophy, generally trans- 
lated “universal”: “I mean by universal that which is naturally predicated of 
several things; the individual is not” (On Interpretation 7, 17a39). Aristotle 
continues: “human” is a universal, “Callias” is an individual. 


KATORTHOMA. Kox6p0qua. Literally, that which is straight, correct. In 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 11.6, 1106b31, it means to successfully act 
virtuously; this usage is very common in Stoic texts as a word for morally 
correct action. Other schools picked up on this terminology, granted that they 
thought it a bit easier to accomplish than did the Stoics. 


KEISTHAL. Keio. Literally, to lie down; as one of Aristotle’s 10 catego- 
ries (katégoriai), “position.” His examples at Categories 2a1 are “is lying, is 
sitting.” 

See also THESIS. 


KENON. Kevov. Empty, void, vacuum. Democritus and Epicurus use this 
word for the “void” of space. Aristotle, and some other ancient philosophers, 
denied the existence of such a void (Physics IV.6—9). 


KINESIS. Kivyotc. Movement. This abstract noun is made from the verb 
kinein, to move or change. Cautionary note: one of the tricky things about 
Greek verbs is that in addition to active and passive voice, there is a “middle” 
which indicates that the subject of the verb does (whatever) for itself or on its 
own behalf. In the case of kinein, the middle and passive forms in the present 
are indistinguishable, so that kineitai means either “is moved” or “moves 
itself.” 

Zeno of Elea’s paradoxes problematized kinésis by presenting arguments 
that seem to show that movement cannot occur. Atomism is, for one thing, a 
response to those paradoxes. 

Plato, according to Aristotle, was persuaded by the Heraclitean Cratylus 
that the sensory world is constantly in all sorts of movement and is conse- 
quently not intelligible (Metaphysics 1.6, 987a32). We see the effects of that 
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stance in the Theaetetus, where the combination of the positions of Protago- 
ras and Heraclitus yields the hypothesis that “everything is movement,” to 
pan kinésis én (Tht. 156). 

Aristotle has a great deal to say about kinésis, especially in the Physics. 
Movement is an actualization of a potentiality; some movements are toward 
an end, but in other cases, the movement is itself the actuality and end. In 
principle, kinésis can occur in respect of any of the categories: thus change in 
ousia is either genesis or phthora; change in quality (to poion) is alloidsis; 
change in place is phora; change in quantity is, for example, growth or 
diminution; and so on. 

See also KATEGORIAI. 


KINOUN, TO. To «wovdv. Participle of the verb “to move,” to kinoun means 
“that which causes motion; mover.” That which is moved is called to kinou- 
menon. In Aristotle’s analysis of motion and change, there must be a source 
of movement, probably a series of intermediate “moved movers,” and some- 
thing at the end of the process which is moved but does not move anything 
else. The ultimate source of all movement must be to proton kinoun akinéton, 
the first unmoved mover. This is argued especially in Physics VII and 
Metaphysics XI. 

See also AKINETON KINOUN; ARCHE KINESEOS; PROTON KINOUN. 


KNOWLEDGE. See EPISTEME; GNOSIS; NOESIS, NOEMA, NOETON. 


KOINONIA. Kowovia. Community. (Abstract noun built on koinon, com- 
mon.) Socrates talking to Callicles in the Gorgias (508) says that where 
there is no koindnia there is no friendship (philia): “Yes, Callicles, wise men 
claim that koindnia and philia, orderliness, self-control (sophrosyné), and 
justice (dikaidsyné) hold together heaven and earth, gods and humans, and 
that is why they call it a “whole” (holon).” Aristotle, more down-to-earth in 
the Politics, defines a “polis” as a “koindnia of families and villages in a 
complete and self-sufficient life, ie., a happy and honorable life” (IIL.9, 
1281al). 


KOS. (Island) See Cos. 

KOSMOS. See COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY. 

KRAMA, KRASIS. Kpdpo, kpaoic. Blending mixture. Everything that there 
is, is a krasis of the elements, according to Empedocles (f. 22). Alemaeon 


said that “health is a proportionate krasis of the qualities” (DK 24B4); Aris- 
totle distinguishes a krasis from a synthesis at Generation and Corruption 
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328a6. If the components are preserved in small particles, it is a krasis. Ina 
synthesis, the elements are transformed and cannot be divided out, even 
theoretically. Krama is the Epicurean word for a “blend” of atoms (atoma) 
affecting our perception (aisthésis). Chrysippus argues that a drop of wine 
would blend with the sea in such a way that that drop would extend through 
the entire ocean (SVF 2.473, 480). 

See also MIGMA; MIXIS; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


KRITERION. Kpitipwv. Criterion, basis of judging. Plato, at Theaetetus 
178b, says that when Protagoras says that “the human being is the meas- 
ure,” it means that he has “the criterion within himself.” Similarly Aristotle, 
in Metaphysics X1.6, 1063b, talking about the same thesis of Protagoras, 
says that people perceive the same perceptible qualities similarly unless 
someone has a sense organ “perverted or injured.” In that case, the person 
with the sense organ intact must be the “criterion” of the quality. What 
should be the criterion or criteria of truth becomes a big topic of discussion in 
Hellenistic philosophy. Epicurus proposes sensations, preconceptions, and 
feelings as the criteria. The Stoics countered with the idea that only some 
impressions are cognitive. Carneades and the Academic Skeptics argued 
that there is no criterion of truth, and thus we do not know the truth. 
See also ALETHEIA; ENNOIA; EPIBOLE; SKEPTIKOS. 


KYNIKOS. See CYNIC. 


LACHES. (Dialogue by Plato.) Ad@ync. Two Athenian gentlemen are dis- 
cussing the education of their young sons—should they sign them up for 
training in fighting in armor. Consulting with Laches and Nicias, leading 
Athenian military men, they are told that they should ask Socrates, since 
they think of him as the expert on educating the young. Socrates asks Laches 
and Nicias about the specific form of training; Laches is somewhat in favor 
of it, while Nicias thinks that it turns out to be useless in actual combat. The 
fathers ask Socrates to decide; he says that the most important thing is to 
consider the improvement of the souls of their sons, and particularly, in this 
case, the development of courage. Socrates asks Laches how he would char- 
acterize courage, and Laches responds that it is standing up to the enemy and 
not retreating; Socrates responds that there is also courage demonstrated in 
retreat (he should know; he himself demonstrated courage in the retreat at the 
battle of Delium). Laches suggests “steadfastness of the soul’—but that 
seems to include a great deal that one would not normally call “courage.” 
Nicias is brought into the discussion; he says that courage is knowledge of 
what is to be feared and what is not. But a doctor or a prophet could have that 
knowledge without thereby being courageous, and also animals seem to ex- 
hibit courage but cannot be said to have that sort of knowledge. Anyway, 
Socrates points out, the kind of knowledge that Nicias is talking about would 
encompass a// virtues, not just courage. In the end, the two fathers agree to 
send their sons to Socrates for further education. See P. Woodruff, “Plato’s 
Shorter Ethical Works,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, and W. T. 
Schmid, On Manly Courage: A Study of Plato’s Laches, 1992. 
See also ANDREIA. 


LACONIA. Aaxovia. The territory in which Sparta is located; it is also 
known as Lacedaemonia. 
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LACTANTIUS. (c. 240-320 CE.) Latin Christian apologist of the time of 
Constantine. His Divine Institutes is a rhetorical defense of Christian doctrine 
(not always completely orthodox) and attack on pagan beliefs, including 
philosophical. His critique reveals the popular beliefs about the philosophical 
schools of his day. His works are available online. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


LACYDES OF CYRENE. Aakvdys. (3rd BCE.) Academic Skeptic, 
Scholarch of the Academy from 241/40 BCE. Student of Arcesilaus, La- 
cydes seems to have made Skepticism the official position of the school 
(Diogenes Laertius IV.60). He is said to be the first Scholarch to resign his 
post in favor of chosen successors, in this case Evander and Telecles of 
Phocis. He is said to have drunk himself to death soon after. 

See also CYRENE. 


LAMPSACUS. Adpyakoc. Ancient city at the east end, north side, of the 
Hellespont, 40°20’48"N 26°41'57”E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #784. Anaxa- 
goras moved to Lampsacus as a consequence of his trial in Athens for 
impiety, c. 434 BCE. He received high honors from them. Among the philos- 
ophers from Lampsacus we may count Metrodorus of Lampsacus (1) (5th 
BCE), Strato of Lampsacus (c. 335—269 BCE), Euaeon of Lampsacus (stu- 
dent of Plato), and several Epicureans: Polyaenus of Lampsacus (c. 
340-278 BCE), Idomeneus of Lampsacus, Colotes the satirist, Leontius of 
Lampsacus, Batis of Lampsacus, the wife of Idomeneus and sister of Me- 
trodorus of Lampsacus (2), whose brother, also an Epicurean, was Timo- 
crates of Lampsacus. 


LANGUAGE, THEORY OF. See LEXIS; LOGOS; ONOMA. 


LAODICEA. Aaodiketa. Ancient city located near the modern village of 
Eski Hissar in Turkey, 37°50’09"N 29°06'27"E. It was built up (261-253 
BCE) by Antiochus II and named in honor of his wife; Antiochus III had 
transported many Jews from Babylon to Laodicea, so it became a center of 
Jewish learning. It later became an important early Christian center. Philo- 
nides of Laodicea (c. 200—c. 130 BCE) is a noted philosopher and mathema- 
tician who governed this city for the Seleucids. 


LARISSA. Adptoa. The major city in Thessaly, Greece, 39°38.5'N 22°25’'E, 
Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #401. Philo of Larissa is the major philosopher 
from this place; it is also noted for the joke made by Gorgias, that just 
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potters make pots, so the magistrates of Larissa make Larissans. A Pythago- 
rean of the time of Augustus, Anaxilaus, came from Larissa, as did Domni- 
nus, a colleague of Proclus. 


LASTHENEIA OF MANTINFIA. Ago@éveia Movtwuirn. (4th BCE.) Aca- 

demic. Student of Plato and Speusippus, along with Axiothea of Phlius. 

(Diogenes Laertius III.46, [V.2; Athenaeus VII.279, XII.546; POxy 3656.) 
See also MANTINEIA; WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


LAW. See NOMOS. 


LAW OF NON-CONTRADICTION. In Metaphysics IV.3, Aristotle as- 
serts a principle, or axiom, that he calls “most certain of all” (1005b17), “that 
the same attribute cannot belong and not belong to the same subject in the 
same respect.” He adds that “it is impossible for anyone to believe the same 
thing to be and not to be.” A little later he says that “opposite assertions 
cannot be true at the same time” (Metaph. IV.6 1011b13—20). Modern schol- 
ars take these to be three different formulations, calling them the “ontologi- 
cal,” “doxastic,” and “semantic”: the first formulation makes a claim about 
what there is, the second about what can be believed, and the third about 
what assertions can be simultaneously true. In one form of modern logical 
notation, the axiom might be represented either as —(Fx.-Fx) or -(p.-p). 

Some such axiom is of course presupposed by arguments developed before 
Aristotle’s time—the arguments of Parmenides and Zeno depend upon it; 
Socrates’ elenchus often turns on making his interlocutors aware of a 
contradiction between two or more of their asserted beliefs. But Aristotle 
gets the credit for formulating the principle as such, though Plato does posit 
a version of the axiom at Republic IV, 436b: “It is obvious that the same 
thing will not be willing to do or undergo opposites in the same part of itself, 
in relation to the same thing, at the same time.” 

The “doxastic” version of the principle may well be criticized—it certainly 
seems prima facie possible for the same person to hold inconsistent beliefs, 
as Socrates pointed out so many times with various interlocutors. Aristotle 
says that Heraclitus, who says a lot of paradoxical things, does not necessar- 
ily believe what he says (Metaph. IV.3, 1005b25). Some modern scholars, 
using a principle of charity, suggest that perhaps Aristotle means that one 
ought not believe contradictory propositions. 

Some modern logicians argue that Aristotle’s two-value logic (true/false) 
leads to paradoxes, and so defend a three-value logic—for example, true/ 
false/unknown (or undecided), or even an n-value logic. See P. Gottlieb, 
“Aristotle on Non-Contradiction,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ANTIPHASIS, ANTIPHANAL. 
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THE LAWS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Nouo1. The Laws is Plato’s longest work, 
and it is also one of the last dialogues that Plato wrote. In the Laws Plato 
provides a comprehensive reflection on political life, law, and education, and 
he also provides arguments for the existence of a god (theos) that is synony- 
mous with the intellect (nous) that supervises the cosmos and the polis. The 
dramatic setting of the Laws is Crete, and in the Laws a nameless, older 
Athenian Stranger journeys up a mountain with two older men, Kleinias, a 
Cretan, and Megillus, a Spartan, to the shrine and temple of Zeus. 

The dialogue begins with a discussion of whether a god or some human 
being is responsible for the laws of Sparta and Crete, and it then proceeds to 
discuss many other aspects pertaining to legislation. In the course of their 
discussion, Kleinias reveals that he is actually part of a group of 10 Cretans 
that are charged with founding a city in Crete to be called “Magnesia.” This 
opportunity presents the occasion for the interlocutors to found their ideal 
polis in an actual context, thus giving the Laws a dramatic frame that empha- 
sizes its practical concerns. 

In the first two books of the Laws, the Athenian and his interlocutors 
discuss the nature of virtue (areté), which is divided into its divine (pru- 
dence, moderation, justice, and courage) and human (health, beauty, strength, 
and wealth) aspects. Both the divine and human virtues are said to follow 
intellect (nous). The first two books also introduce the Athenian practice of 
wine drinking as a complement to the Spartan practice of gymnastics. Wine 
drinking introduces the theme of education (paideia), which is an important 
thread throughout the entire work. In book III of the Zaws, the Athenian 
gives an account of the development of human history from prehistoric times 
to almost the present day, and this account is both interesting in its own right 
and for the light that it sheds on the nature of the Persian, Spartan, and 
Athenian regimes. 

While the Laws deals with philosophical issues like virtue and education, 
the Athenian Stranger also delves into detailed accounts of the arrangement 
of governmental offices and specific laws regarding education, farming, and 
warfare. The ideal number of citizens for Magnesia is 5,040 households, as 
this number admits of multiple divisors and is a good number insofar as the 
citizens will still be able to know one another. The Laws also makes the 
argument that law should be proceeded by a “prelude” (prooimion) that 
explains why the law should be followed; legislators should proceed as good 
doctors who explain their advice, rather than “slave doctors” who just issue 
injunctions without explanations and move on to the next patient. Book IX of 
the Laws gives a detailed penal code for Magnesia that seeks to educate 
wrongdoers as well as punish them. Book X of the Laws is especially impor- 
tant, as it provides arguments for the existence of god, and it also links this 
providential god to the civic religion of the city. In book XII of the Laws, the 
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Athenian introduces the “Nocturnal Council,” a body of magistrates, former 
magistrates, and citizens that is supposed to watch over the city as a head 
watches over the body. 

While some scholars have noted the Laws’ lack of polish, this work pro- 
vides Plato’s mature, synoptic view of political life as a whole, and it is, 
along with the Apology, Republic, and Statesman an essential part of Plato’s 
political philosophy. While the Laws presents an ideal state, it is, as the 
Athenian notes, a city for human beings, not a city of gods or the children of 
gods. This admission leads to the qualified acceptance of the family and 
property in the Laws, thus partly explaining the difference between the views 
of the Laws and the Republic. 

(Thanks to Lew Cassity for this entry.) 

See also NOMOS. 


LEKTON LEKTA. Asxtov, dExté. Literally, something said, or sayable. In 
Stoic philosophy, the ontological status of /ekta is a most interesting issue: 
although the Stoics are in principle materialists, /ekta are not material en- 
tities, yet they subsist somehow. Lekta are not simply what we call “proposi- 
tions”; non-propositional “things said” are also Jekta. 


LEONTION. Asovtwov. (c. 300 BCE.) Epicurean. Student of Epicurus, 
companion of Metrodorus, said to have been a courtesan (Diogenes Laer- 
tius X.5, X.23; Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae XIII.588, 593). Cicero says 
that she wrote arguments against Theophrastus (De Natura Deorum i. 33/ 
93); Cicero was shocked, as was Pliny (Nat. His. Praefat. 29). 

See also WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


LEONTIUS OF LAMPSACUS. (3rd BCE.) Student of Epicurus; his wife 
Themista was also a student of Epicurus. They named their son Epicurus 
(Diogenes Laertius X). Strabo describes him and Idomeneus as outstand- 
ing citizens of Lampsacus (13.1.19). Plutarch (Against Colotes 3, 1108e—f) 
says that Leontius had written a letter telling how Epicurus honored Democ- 
ritus for anticipating his philosophy. 


LEUCIPPUS OF ABDERA. Agvxim70c. (c. 480-400 BCE.) He is said to 
have written two books, The Great World System and On Mind. It is possible 
that Leucippus devised the atomic theory in response to the Eleatic philoso- 
phy that there is exactly one Being and no real change. By positing an 
indefinitely large number of “beings” in the Eleatic sense and allowing them 
to move in empty space in relation to each other, empirically discernible 
change becomes intellectually possible. See Sylvia Berryman, “Leucippus,” 
in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
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LEXIS. Aéé1c. Speech, style of speech, diction, word, expression, text. In 
Aristotle, /exis is the speech performance, or written expression, whereas 
logos is about the thought behind the utterance. He explores /exis at some 
length in the Rhetoric and Poetics. The distinction between /exis and logos is 
pursued by the Stoics, who are prepared to call a nonsense word like blituri a 
lexis but not a logos (Diogenes of Babylon; Diogenes Laertius VII.57). 


LIBANIUS. AiBavioc. (c. 314-392 CE.) Originally from Antioch, Libanius 
studied rhetoric in Athens and taught in Constantinople and Nicomedia (a 
bit east of Constantinople). Friend of the emperor Julian, he is mainly im- 
portant for his extensive extant corpus of letters and orations discussing 
intellectual issues of his time. For more, see R. Cribiore, The School of 
Libanius, 2007. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


LICYMNIUS OF CHIOS. Atcbuvioc. Poet and teacher of rhetoric (student 
of Gorgias, and teacher with Gorgias of Polus) mentioned by Plato, Phae- 
drus 267, as definer of good diction. In the Rhetoric 1.13, Aristotle says 
that several of the terms he invented are “pointless and silly.” 

See also CHIOS; RHETORIKE. 


LIFE. See BIOS; ZOE, ZOON, ZOOLOGY. 
LIMIT. See PERAS. 


LOCOMOTION. See PHORA. Phora means motion from one place to 
another; “locomotion” is sometimes used to translate this word in order to 
capture the distinction between this sort of motion and others that ancient 
authors might be mentioning. 


LOGIC. See KANON; LOGIKE. 


LOGIKE. Aoyixy. Logic. While the adjective Jogikos can mean simply pos- 
sessed of the power of speech or reason (anthropos is defined as zdion 
logikon), it gains, particularly in the feminine, the sense of a branch of 
intellectual endeavor focused on language, as distinguished from physiké, 
focused on nature, and ethiké, focused on morality. 

In a sense, the Eleatic philosophers, Parmenides and Zeno, called atten- 
tion most dramatically to logic by offering arguments that look like they are 
about the meaning of the verb “to be” or the relationship between unity and 
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plurality, and quickly turn to conclusions about what must be (or not be) the 
case about the world. Plato’s Socrates also frequently turns logical argu- 
ments to important conclusions; for example, in Theaetetus (186d), when he 
shows that “knowledge is not in the experiences but in the process of reason- 
ing (syllogismos) about them.” 

Still, Aristotle is often credited with the creation of formal logic, specifi- 
cally in the Prior Analytics, where he offers a formal theory of validity. He 
distinguishes several kinds of reasoning—deductive, inductive, and dialecti- 
cal—and in the course of his collection of works called the Organon presents 
a methodology for each. 

At the same time, other schools of philosophy inspired by Socrates pur- 
sued investigations into logical method; we may mention particularly the 
Megarian and Dialectical schools in this connection. After the time of Aris- 
totle, the Stoics developed logic in new ways: for example, they interpreted 
Aristotelian syllogistic premises (like “all human beings are mortal’) as con- 
ditionals (“if anything is a human being, then it is mortal”) and developed a 
kind of propositional calculus. 

Galen eventually showed that Aristotelian and Stoic logical systems are 
consistent with each other. See S. Bobzien, “Ancient Logic,” Stanford Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy. 


LOGISMOS. Aoyiop6c. Calculation, reasoning. Although the word is widely 
used of doing arithmetic, Aristotle extends it to cover rational activity in 
general (e.g., Rhetoric 1.10, 1369b7). 


LOGISTIKON. Aoyiotukov. In a narrow sense, the word means skilled in 
calculation (Plato, Theaetetus 145a), but both Plato and Aristotle apply the 
word to mean the rational part of the soul (Republic 439d; De Anima 
432a25). 


LOGOS. Aoyos. The word logos is perhaps the most used, and crucial, word 
in ancient Greek philosophy. Based on the verb /egein, to speak, to say, or to 
count, in various contexts it may be translated as word, account, ratio, defini- 
tion, proposition, discourse, language, and doubtless other things besides. 
The emphasis on /ogos begins perhaps with Heraclitus f. 1: “Although this 
logos always exists, people fail to understand it, both before they hear it, and 
when they first hear it. For everything happens according to the Jogos; people 
seem not to have experienced them when they try the word and works such 
as I present, dividing each thing according to its nature and telling how it 
really is. But other people do not notice what they are doing when they are 
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awakened, just as they forget what they do when asleep.” Already Jogos is 
ambiguous between the account that Heraclitus provides and the principles 
on which that account is presumably founded. 

In Plato’s “Socratic” dialogues, /ogos may have any of its senses, but 
perhaps most often it refers to the whole discussion, or to a specific argument 
presented by one of the participants. At Phaedo 75B a close connection is 
made with knowledge (epistémé): it is regarded as self-evident that the per- 
son who knows is able to provide a Jogos of what he or she knows. One 
might say that that is a major objective of Socrates’ questionings, to get 
people to provide an adequate Jogos of what they claim to know. While one 
might, with Aristotle, want to say that Socrates is looking for a definition 
(see HORISMOS), what Socrates asks for is perhaps a bit broader than sim- 
ply a definition. 

In the Theaetetus, the last definition of episteémé examined is “true belief 
plus a logos,” and while no explanation of the meaning of Jogos in this 
context turns out to be satisfactory, the reader is given the impression that we 
are, by the end of the dialogue, at least approaching a satisfactory account of 
knowledge. If we put that passage in conjunction with the Sun-Line-Cave 
passage in the Republic, we see that in the Republic, the top segment of the 
Line, called dialectic, is characterized by the person who practices this art 
being able to give a Jogos of the being (ousia) of each thing. We can then see 
where the Theaetetus definition falls short—the Jogos there was not of the 
ousia. 

Of the many other Platonic places we might mention, let us stick to just 
one more: in the Timaeus, the accounting of the work of the Demiourgos is 
often called the works of /ogos, usually translated “reason,” in contrast with 
the works of necessity (anagké), the part that tells of randomness and the 
irrational. The large third section of the Timaeus is called the cooperation of 
logos and anagké. The Demiourgos models the world “after that which is 
changeless and is grasped by logos” (Tm. 29a). 

Aristotle uses the word /ogos for a wide range of language-related items: 
language, word, speech, story, prose, talking, and so on; but it also takes on 
technical philosophical senses, as in Plato, and in some ways beyond the 
Platonic senses. For example, he very often uses Jogos to mean the verbal 
formula that expresses the essence of some species, that is, a real definition. 
Yet the expression “the Jogos of the ousia” seems often to have a wider 
signification for him than just definition. 

The roughly definitional sense of Jogos easily slips into using it to mean 
something like concept or thought; Jogos, he says, is of the universal, while 
perception (aisthésis) is of the particular (e.g., Metaphysics VII.10, 
1035b35ff.). Thus he can say of the mind (nous) and body (soma) that they 
are one in terms of location, but they can be separated kata logon, which we 
might translate as “conceptually” (De Anima II1.4). 
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Logos is also used by Aristotle as a word for the rational faculty as such: 
the soul (psyché), he says, may be divided into the part that has Jogos and 
that which is alogon (e.g., Nicomachean Ethics 1.13, 1103a28); the “ration- 
al” part may again be divided into that which obeys the /ogos and that which 
thinks the Jogos (e.g., EN 1.6, 1098a3). 

Many of these distinctions continued to be used by subsequent philoso- 
phers. The following are a few key places. The Stoics are cited for defining 
“logos” as “a meaningful sound sent out from reason (dianoia); articulate 
meaningful sound” (SVF I.213ff.). But beyond that, the /ogos is the imma- 
nent ordering principle of the universe, an idea that they traced to Heraclitus 
(see above). The dissemination of the /ogos throughout the universe occurs 
by means of the spermatikoi logoi, the seeds of the logos. 

Philo of Alexandria puts a great deal of emphasis on the notion of Jogos, 
making it the mediating principle between God and the world. There is a 
kind of proto-trinity in Philo’s thought: God, /ogos, and World Soul. Unlike 
the Stoics, Philo ensures the transcendence of God by distinguishing God 
both from the life of the universe and from its inherent rationality. 

This structure was not lost on the author of the Gospel of John, who writes, 
“In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God” (1:1), “And the Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth” (1:14). So John identifies Jesus with the principle of 
rationality in the universe. 

A final point: Plotinus goes at least one better than Philo by clearly distin- 
guishing the /ogos from nous (mind) in Enneads III.16. 


LONGINUS, CASSIUS. (c. 213-273 CE.) Platonist student of Ammonius 
Saccas and Origen the Pagan, teacher of Porphyry. He became counselor to 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra; when Zenobia’s revolt against Rome was 
crushed, Longinus was executed, while Zenobia was taken back to Rome in 
chains to be exhibited in triumph by the emperor Aurelian. Fragments of his 
extensive writings have been collected by M. Patillon & L. Brisson, Longin, 
2001, in the Bude series. 


LOVE. See EROS; PHILIA. 


LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA. Aovxtavoc 6 Lapooatets. (c. 120-180 CE.) 
Lucian was a Sophist and satirist who made philosophy a subject of comedy. 
His Philosophers for Sale imagines how various classical philosophers 
would behave were they put on the slave market. His True Story includes, 
among other fanciful adventures, a trip to the moon, thus anticipating “sci- 
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ence fiction.” His Auction of Lives (or Auction of Wisdom) introduces the 
word “esoteric” to the philosophic vocabulary. There are many other extant 
works (eight volumes in the Loeb edition), well worth reading. 

Samosata (Xapydoata) was on the west bank of the Euphrates River in 
what is now Turkey; the ruins have been flooded by the Ataturk Dam. 


LUCRETIUS. (c. 90-c. 50 BCE.) Titus Lucretius Carus, Roman poet and 
Epicurean. His De Rerum Natura is the most complete and detailed ancient 
presentation of Epicurean atomism extant. Cicero may have had some role in 
bringing this work to the attention of the public. Lucretius has probably had 
his greatest influence since the 17th century, after rediscovery of his poem in 
the Renaissance. See D. Sedley, “Lucretius,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy. 


LYCEUM. Avxevov. In the 5th century BCE, the Lyceum was the location 
of a large wrestling school, named after the adjoining temple of Apollo 
Lykeios; it was a favorite hangout of Sophists and others (see Plato, begin- 
nings of the Euthydemus and Lysis). Isocrates taught there in the earlier part 
of the 4th century. In 335, Aristotle acquired the building as a location for 
his school. He taught there until shortly before his death in 323. It gained the 
alternative name, the Peripatos, due to the covered walkways in the structure 
where Aristotle often taught while walking around (see PERIPATETIC 
SCHOOL). 

The school continued to operate under successor Scholarchs: Theophras- 
tus, Strato of Lampsacus, and Lyco, until sometime after 225, when Lyco 
left the school to the entire group of scholars rather than to one individual. In 
fact at that point it was in serious decline, since the Museum of Alexandria 
had proven to be a much livelier location for Aristotelian research. Some 
sources tell us that Aristo of Ceos succeeded Lyco; we know that Critolaus 
was the leading Peripatetic in 155 BCE, as he was a member of the Athenian 
embassy of that year to Rome. We hear that Diodorus of Tyre succeeded 
Critolaus, and Erymneus succeeded Critolaus, which takes us to about 100 
BCE. 

There were known Peripatetics during the Ist century BCE, but the Athe- 
nian school itself seems to have collapsed before 86 BCE, when Sulla at- 
tacked Athens. According to one story, Apellicon of Teos had acquired 
(possibly stolen) the library of the Lyceum, and Sulla shipped it off to Rome, 
where it was the basis of the edition of the Corpus Aristotelicum produced 
by Andronicus of Rhodes (Plutarch, Life of Sulla 26). Cicero spent nearly 
two years in Athens (79-77 BCE) and does not mention visiting the Lyceum; 
in his opinion the contemporary Peripatetics were indistinguishable from 
Stoics. 
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A kind of revival of the Lyceum occurred in Athens when Marcus Aure- 
lius funded a chair of Aristotelian philosophy, but the precise location of 
resulting instruction is not at all clear. 


LYCO OF IASOS. Av«ov. (4th BCE.) Pythagorean. Attacked Aristotle’s 
lavish lifestyle and wrote On the Pythagorean Life, emphasizing temperance 
(Eusebius, Praep. Evang. XV.2; Athenaeus II.47a, 69e; X.418f; Diogenes 
Laertius V.69). 

Iasos (Iao6éc) was originally an island just off the Ionian coast, but it is 
now connected to the mainland of Turkey by a narrow isthmus, 
37°16'40"N 27°35'11"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #891. 


LYCO OF TROAS. (d. 225 BCE.) Successor of Strato of Lampsacus as 
Scholarch of the Lyceum, apparently succeeded by Aristo of Ceos. See 
Fortenbaugh & White, Lyco of Troas and Hieronymus of Rhodes, 2004. 
“Troas” is a territorial name, for the area where ancient Troy had been 
situated, in northwest Turkey, Asian side. 


LYCOPHRON. Avxogpav. (5th BCE.) Sophist, student of Gorgias. Aris- 
totle refers to him several times: in Physics 1.2, 185b28, Aristotle says that 
the Eleatic philosophy made him give up using forms of the verb “to be”; in 
the Politics (111.9, 1280b10) Aristotle says that he had a conventionalist 
theory of law, not untypical of Sophists. In the Rhetoric, Aristotle several 
times notices bizarre expressions used by Lycophron. In the Metaphysics, 
Aristotle notes that Lycophron defines “knowledge” as the “communion of 
knowing with the soul” (VIII.6, 1045b10). 


LYPE. Avbmn. Bodily pain, opposed to bodily pleasure. Anaxagoras says that 
every perception (aisthésis) is attended by pain (/ypé), according to Theo- 
phrastus in Physical Opinions, f. 23. Plato discusses the relationship be- 
tween pleasure and pain in Philebus 31c ff.; Aristotle in Nicomachean 
Ethics VI1.12-15. 

See also HEDONE, HEDYN. 


LYSIAS. Avoiac. (c. 445-380 BCE.) Athenian speechwriter; son of Cephal- 
us of Syracuse, who on the invitation of Pericles had established an arms 
factory in Athens. Plato’s Republic occurs in the home of Polemarchus, 
Lysias’ older brother. Polemarchus was executed by the 30 (404/3), but 
Lysias escaped; when the democracy was reinstated, Lysias returned, but 
much poorer, since his property had been confiscated. He made a living 
writing speeches; we have about 34 of them, available online at Project 
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Gutenberg. Plato’s Phaedrus begins with Phaedrus reading out a speech 
supposedly composed by Lysias for a man who Is trying to seduce a boy by 
telling him that he is not in love with him. 

See also PHAEDRUS. 


LYSTS. Avoic. Solution, being free, deliverance. Aristotle uses this term for 
the solution of a problem, or the resolution of the plot in a play. At Phaedo 
67d, Plato’s Socrates uses it of the separation of the soul (psyché) from the 
body (soma) at death. 


LYSIS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Avotc. Plato’s dialogue on friendship. Socrates 
encounters four young men, two in their early teens and two in their late 
teens, in a wrestling school and discusses with them the meaning of their 
relationships actual and possible. See C. D. C. Reeve, “Plato on Friendship 
and Eros,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also PHILIA. 


LYSIS OF TARAS. Adotc. (5th BCE.) Pythagorean. When the Pythagore- 
ans in southern Italy were persecuted, he is supposed to have gone to 
Thebes, where he is said to have taught Epaminondas (Pausanias [X.13#1; 
Aelian, Varia Historia I1.17; Diodorus Siculus, Exc. De Virt. Et Vit. 556; 
Plutarch, De Gen Socr. 8, 13, 14, 16; Diogenes Laertius VIII.7, 39, 42; 
Nepos, Epam. 2; lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 35). 

Taras (Tépac) is the ancient Greek name of Tarentum, an important 
Pythagorean center. 


MACEDONIA, MACEDON. Mokséovia. Ancient region including a large 
portion of northern Greece, the current Republic of Macedonia, plus parts of 
Bulgaria, Albania, Kosovo, and Serbia. The Kingdom of Macedonia became 
a major player in the aftermath of the Peloponnesian War; Amyntas III (ruled 
393-370 BCE) played off Sparta and Athens against each other. His young- 
est son, Philip II (ruled 359-336), very largely expanded the kingdom. When 
he was assassinated, his son Alexander (ruled 336-323) conquered nearly all 
the lands known to the Greeks at that time. Aristotle was very much in the 
middle of all that—his father was court physician to Amyntas II; he himself 
engaged in diplomacy for Philip II and was tutor of Alexander. Following the 
death of Alexander the empire was divided up among his generals; Antipater 
became king of Macedonia. In the 2nd century BCE, there were a series of 
wars with Rome which resulted in Macedonia becoming a Roman province. 
During the Roman period, Thessaloniki became a major center—for exam- 
ple, the emperor Galerius in 297-307 CE made it his major center of activ- 
ities. 


MACROBIUS (AMBROSIUS THEODOSIUS MACROBIUS). (fl. 
395-423 CE.) Grammarian and Neoplatonist, author of Saturnalia, an ex- 
tensive text explaining the origin and meaning of the festival that is now 
known as Christmas, and a commentary on Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, in- 
fluential in the medieval west. The Saturnalia is available in the Loeb series, 
3 vols., ed. R. Kaster, 2011. The Dream of Scipio has been translated by W. 
H. Stahl, 1952, 1966. 


MAGIC. Two Greek words are closely associated with this English word. 
The one is mageia, the theory and practice of the “Mages” or priests of the 
Persian deity Zoroaster. For example, Theophrastus uses this word as the 
practice of the Mages, and magic, in Historia Plantarum 9.15.7. The other 
word is manganeia (and various related words) meaning “trickery,” for ex- 
ample, Plato, Laws X, 908d. The form of “magic” most closely associated 
with the philosophical tradition is theurgy (theourgia). 
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See also ANAXILAUS OF LARISSA; FIGULUS, PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS; 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS; MAXIMUS OF EPHESUS; OENOMAUS OF 
GADARA; SOSIPATRA. 


MAGNA MORALIA. Té@ nocd peyara. Abbr. MM. Ethical treatise included 
in the Aristotelian corpus. Scholarly opinion is divided as to whether this 
treatise is (a) by Aristotle, (b) by a well-informed member of the Peripatetic 
school, or (c) student notes taken when Aristotle was giving a course similar 
either to the Eudemian or the Nicomachean Ethics. See P. Simpson, The 
Great Ethics of Aristotle, 2014. 


MAGNITUDE. See DIASTEMA; MEGETHOS. 
MAN, HUMAN BEING. See ANTHROPOS. 


MANIA. Mavia. Madness. In the Phaedrus (254a), Socrates distinguishes 
several sorts of mania; first, there is bad madness and good madness, and of 
the good madness there are four varieties: that of oracles and prophets; the 
sort that leads to purifications of long-standing plagues; the mad inspiration 
of poets; and the madness of the philosophical lover. Similarly in the Sympo- 
sium (218a), Alcibiades talks about all the people around Socrates “sharing 
in the Bacchic frenzy of philosophy.” After Plato, philosophers tended to be 
a fairly sober lot, avoiding talk of philosophical madness. For example, Aris- 
totle says that the person who stands on a high spot during a thunderstorm is 
crazy, not brave (Eudemia Ethics 1.1, 1229b27). According to the Stoics, 
everyone but the wise person is insane (SVF III.166). The classic study is E. 
R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 1951. 
See also MANTIKE. 


MANICHEANISM (MANICHAEISM). Religion founded by the Persian 
Mani (216-276 CE), strongly dualistic between “good” and “evil”; it com- 
bined Zoroastrian, Christian, and Buddhist ideas (and severely rejected 
Jewish ideas) and became extremely popular and widespread. Augustine 
was a follower for several years before becoming a Platonist and Christian. 
Augustine came to believe, with the Platonists, that “evil” is simply the 
absence of good, that there is no irreducible evil power in the universe. 
Orthodox and Roman Christians, and subsequently Muslims, did their best to 
eliminate Manicheanism. When they succeeded, the name became something 
of an insult to be thrown at one’s religious opponents. 

Many Manichean sources are readily available online. 

See also ALEXANDER OF LYCOPOLIS; JUDAISM. 
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MANILIUS, MARCUS. (Ist CE.) Author of Astronomica, a long poem 
presenting astronomy and astrology with a Stoic slant. It is available in the 
Loeb series. 

See also ASTROLOGIA. 


MANTIKE, Mavtxy. Divination, prophecy. Plato, at Phaedrus 244c, re- 
lates the word etymologically to mania, or madness, suggesting that prophets 
and diviners are inspired but out of their minds. Socrates is represented as 
calling the messages from his daimonion “mantiké” (Apology 40a). At the 
same time, mantiké is sometimes represented as an art or craft (techné), for 
example, at Aristotle, Politics 1274a28. 

Cicero, in De Divinatione, distinguishes the “inspired” form of divination 
from the “craft” variety; the “inspired” sort operates either through prophets 
as described by Plato, or by way of dreams (see ONEIROS); the technical 
sort uses the flight of birds or the entrails of sacrificial animals, for example, 
as indications of the future. 


MANTINFIA. Movtiveia. Ancient city in Arcadia, Peloponnesus, Greece, 
37°37'N 22°23'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #281. Diotima, Socrates’ inspira- 
tion in the Symposium, was said to be from Mantineia, as was Lastheneia, a 
student of Plato and member of the Academy. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. See AURELIUS, ANTONINUS MARCUS. 


MARINUS OF NEAPOLIS. Mapivoc 6 Neanodite. (c. 450-500 CE.) 
Neoplatonist. Successor of Proclus as Scholarch of the Platonic school of 
Athens. His biography of Proclus survives and has been translated by K. S. 
Guthrie; it is a major source of information both about Proclus and about the 
people of the late 5th century. Born in what is now Nablus, he was a Samari- 
tan or a Jew. 

Nablus (Neapolis) is in the Palestinian West Bank, 32°13'13"N 
35°16'44"E. 

See also AGAPIUS; ASCLEPIGENEIA; DOMNINUS OF LARISSA; 
GOLDEN CHAIN; HEGIAS; ISIDORE OF ALEXANDRIA; ZENODO- 
TUS. 


MARIUS VICTORINUS AFER. See VICTORINUS, MARIUS, AFER. 


MARTIANUS CAPELLA (MARTIANUS MINNEUS FELIX CAPEL- 
LA). (Early 5th CE.) His one known work, Satyricon, or De Nuptiis Philolo- 
giae et Mercurii et de septem Artibus liberalibus libri novem (On the Wed- 
ding of Philology and Mercury and of the Seven Liberal Arts, in Nine 
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Books), was a favored inspiration of the organization of education in the 
medieval West. See W. H. Stahl & R. W. Johnson, Martianus Capella and 
the Seven Liberal Arts (2 vols.), 1971, 1977. 


MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. Manu, wodypata; 
Ta LAOHLaTUCa. A mathéma is something that can be learned. Ta mathémata, 
the plural, is especially applied to what we would call “mathematical” 
knowledge: arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy (Plato, Laws 817e), with 
the later addition of harmonics. Aristotle, at Physics II.2, 194a8, distin- 
guishes abstract mathematical studies from mathematics in nature, which 
includes (for example) optics, harmonics, and astronomy. In that same con- 
text, he uses the phrase ta mathématika to refer to “mathematical” entities 
such as odd and even; point, line, and surface considered separately from 
bodies; and so on. 

Mathematical knowledge was fundamental at the beginning of ancient 
Greek philosophy. Thales is credited with developing (or borrowing from 
elsewhere) the method of triangulating to calculate the distance of a ship at 
sea, or the height of a pyramid, for example. Pythagoras is said to have 
asserted a mathematical, specifically geometrical, understanding of reality, 
developed by his followers. 

While Egyptians and Babylonians had a great deal of advanced under- 
standing of mathematical principles, the ancient Greeks are usually given 
credit for the idea of a rigorous mathematical proof of theorems. The classic 
history of Greek mathematics is by T. Heath, originally published 1921, 
often reprinted, and available online. 


MATHEMATIKOI. Mo$nuarikoi. Serious students, individuals who want 
to learn. Iamblichus, in his account of early Pythagoreanism, uses this 
word of the more scientifically and mathematically inclined of the master’s 
disciples. Hippasus of Metapontum, who may be supposed to be one of 
their number, seems to have distinguished mathématikoi from akousmatikoi, 
hearers. 


MATTER. It is well known that in Aristotle’s opinion most of the earliest 
Greeks whom we now call “philosophers” were interested primarily in figur- 
ing out what the world was made of. Thus a quick Aristotelian summary of 
much of early Greek philosophy looks like this: Anaximander—the apei- 
ron; Thales—water; Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia—air; Herac- 
litus—fire; Empedocles—earth, water, air, and fire; Anaxagoras—‘like- 
parts”; Leucippus and Democritus—atoms (atoma) and the void. Similarly 
Plato, according to Aristotle, imagined that the receptacle (hypodoché), or 
space, was that out of which everything is made. But in a sense, the idea of 
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matter is itself an Aristotelian invention; that is, Aristotle took the word hyleé, 
original sense “lumber,” and applied it to whatever anything is made out of. 
Our word “matter” comes from Cicero’s translation of hy/é as materia, 
which also meant (before he used it this way) “lumber.” 

For Aristotle, there are four basic sorts of questions that you can ask about 
anything. What is it? What is it made out of? How did it come to be what it 
is? What is it for? “Hy/é” is the general answer to “What is it made out of?” 
For Aristotle, the proximate matter is a much more informative answer than a 
more remote level of material. For example, it is much more informative to 
say that the house is made of bricks and mortar, wood and nails, than to say 
that it is such and such a percentage of silicon, oxygen, carbon, iron, and so 
on, to put it into modern vocabulary. But even that is more informative than 
saying that it is made out of atoms (atoma) of various shapes and sizes 
(which are too small for us to observe) as the atomists suggest, or that it is 
made out of the possibility of the othering of perceptibility afforded by the 
space-time continuum, as Plato appears to suggest. 

After Aristotle, both the Epicurean and Stoic schools were, in their differ- 
ent ways, thoroughly materialistic. The Epicureans were atomists; the Stoics 
were also reductionist. Peripatetics tended to be more reductionist than Aris- 
totle himself. Only the Platonists remained deeply suspicious of explaining 
things in terms of what they were made out of. 

See also HYPOKEIMENON; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


MAXIMUS OF EPHESUS. (c. 310-372 CE.) Neoplatonist. Eunapius 
writes about him in Lives of the Sophists; he is also mentioned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Julian, and Libanius. He studied in Pergamon with Aede- 
sius; he is said to have broken a love spell cast on Sosipatra. Around 350 
Maximus went to Ephesus to teach; there he met Julian—Maximus offered 
the emperor Julian what he wanted by way of magic and theurgy. When 
Julian died, Maximus continued to be favored during Jovian’s eight-month 
reign; but under Valentinian I and Valens, his enemies were emboldened, and 
he was convicted of crimes and imprisoned. When he got out, Maximus 
began teaching again. A new conspiracy led to his execution in 372. Maxi- 
mus wrote a number of philosophical treatises, now lost. 
See also EPHESUS; THEOURGIA. 


MAXIMUS OF TYRE. Maétnoc Tuptoc. (Late 2nd CE.) Middle Platonist. 
Forty-one of his essays on various topics are extant. A central theme is the 
unity and supremacy of God. His work was translated by Thomas Taylor in 
1804, and again by Michael Trapp in 1997. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platon- 
ists, 1996. 

See also TYRE. 
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MEAN. See MESON, MESOTES. 


MEDICINE. See IATROS, IATRIKE. 


MEDIUM OF PERCEPTION. Aristotle argues that the perceptible form 
must be transferred from the perceived object to the perceiving organ by 
means of a “medium” (De Anima II.7ff.). Light is transported instantaneous- 
ly through the aither; air (aér) or water is the medium for sound and smell; 
the flesh is the medium for taste and touch. There is a considerable discus- 
sion of the meaning of this theory; see V. Caston, “The Spirit and the Letter: 
Aristotle on Perception,” 2004, available online at Caston’s website. 
See also AISTHESIS; MESON, MESOTES; METAXY. 


MEDIUS. Some sources give this name for the third husband of Pythias, 
Aristotle’s daughter; see METRODORUS. 


MEGALOPREPEIA. Meyokonpéneia. Magnificence, as a personal quality. 
In Plato, Republic VI, 486a, it is assumed to be a quality of the “true philos- 
opher.” In Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics IV .2, 1122a19ff., it is applied to 
the appropriate expenditure of money by the wealthy person. 


MEGALOPSYCHIA. Meyodowvyia. “Great-souledness” or pride, as a per- 
sonal quality. In Nicomachean Ethics IV.3, 1123a34ff., Aristotle struggles 
to convey a sense of the quality of an individual who is a paragon of the 
virtues and is appropriately aware of his greatness, but not excessively. Some 
of his description looks like an attempt to explain what later became known 
as charisma. Of course there is a serious danger of someone going beyond 
the evidence, so to speak, in thinking of himself as a megalopsychos. In the 
Second Alcibiades (a dialogue not written by Plato), Socrates says that 
megalopsychia is a euphemism for stupidity (140c, 150c). See J. Stover & R. 
Polansky, “Moral Virtue and Megalopsychia,” Ancient Philosophy 23, no. 2 
(2003): 351-359. 


MEGARA. Méyapa. Town about 20 miles west of Athens, Greece, 
38°0'N 23°20’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #225. Home of Euclides, student of 
Socrates and founder of the Megarian school. Plato is said to have taken 
refuge with them after the execution of Socrates. Nicarete, who became 
student and mistress of Stilpo, was from Megara. 


MEGARIAN SCHOOL. Said to have been founded by Euclides of Mega- 
ra, associate of Socrates and enthusiast of Parmenides. Others said to be 
associated with the Megarian school include Stilpo, Diodorus Cronus, Phi- 
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lo the Logician, Kubulides of Miletus, and others (see below). Several 
Sophistic paradoxes are associated with the name of Eubulides. Aristotle 
critiques the Megarian school at Metaphysics [X.3; the Megarians apparently 
denied potentiality, claiming that something can act only when it is actually 
acting. If the Megarians were followers of the Eleatic philosophy, that would 
be consistent with a denial of potentiality. 

See also APOLLONIUS CRONUS; CLINOMACHUS OF THURII; DIO- 
NYSIUS OF CHALCEDON; EUBULIDES OF MILETUS; EUPHANTUS 
OF OLYNTHUS; ICHTHYAS; NICARETE OF MEGARA; PAN- 
THOIDES; PASICLES OF THEBES; THRASYMACHUS OF CORINTH. 


MEGASTHENES. Meyao@évy¢. (c. 250-290 BCE.) Sent as an ambassador 
to India by the Seleucids around 300 BCE, Megasthenes recorded in consid- 
erable detail his observations of Indian civilization and culture. He remarks 
on similarities between Indian, Jewish, and Greek philosophies; Clement, in 
Stromateis, takes those remarks as asserting priority for Brahmins and Jews, 
though apparently Megasthenes does not make that claim. The fragments 
were collected in 1846 by E. A. Schwanbeck and translated in 1877 by J. W. 
McCrindle; that edition is available online. 


MEGETHOS. Méys0oc. Size, magnitude. Zeno of Elea’s paradoxes include 
the dilemma, if there are many things, and they have magnitude, then the 
many things are potentially indefinitely divisible, so there is an infinite num- 
ber of things; if there are many things, and they do not have magnitude, then 
nothing with a finite magnitude can be constructed of them. Leucippus is not 
worried: he seems to have said that space (to kenon) is indefinite in terms of 
size (megethos), and the atoms (atoma) indefinite in terms of number (ple- 
thos). 

In Metaphysics V.13, Aristotle says that a megethos that is continuous in 
one dimension is a length, a megethos that is continuous in two dimensions is 
breadth, and a megethos that is continuous in three dimensions is depth; if 
these are limited in extent, they are line, surface, and solid. 


MEIGMA. Meiyua. Mixture, compound. Alternate spelling for MIGMA. 


MELEAGER OF GADARA. Mewéaypoc. (1st BCE.) Cynic? Poet and col- 
lector of epigrams that form the original basis for the Greek Anthology. 
Athenaeus (Deipnosophists iv.157) and Diogenes Laertius (VI.99) classify 
him as a Cynic, with his compatriot Menippus. Like Menippus, he wrote 
satirical essays that popularized Cynical philosophy; these are lost, though 
134 (mainly sensual) epigrams survive in the Anthology. 

See also EPIGRAMMA; GADARA. 
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MELISSUS OF SAMOS. MéaAtoooc. (Born before 470 BCE.) He com- 
manded the Samian fleet that defeated the Athenian navy in 442 BCE, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Life of Pericles. Melissus wrote a book supporting and 
in some ways extending the Eleatic philosophy of Parmenides and Zeno, 
asserting the unity and eternality of Being and the consequent illusoriness of 
the observed perceptible world. While Parmenides says that Being is “like a 
well-rounded sphere,” implying that it is finite in extent, Melissus asserts the 
spatial infinity of Being. Aristotle was very critical of Melissus (Metaphys- 
ics 1.5, 986b25—27; Physics 1.2, 185a9-12); we have fairly extensive frag- 
ments, preserved by Simplicius, that present a dialectical argument in sup- 
port of the Eleatic position as Melissus understood it. These fragments are 
available online. Simplicius also presents a summary of the arguments pre- 
sented by Gorgias in a book that looks to be a use of Melissus’ style of 
argument turned against him. If that is correct, the main lines of Melissus’ 
argument would be to show, first, that “Being Is”; second, that “Being is the 
Object of Knowledge”; and third, that “Being is the Referent of Speech.” See 
GORGIAS for what he does with that. The most thorough account of Melis- 
sus is G. Reale, 1970. 
See also APEIRON; SAMOS. 


MELOS. Mé)oc. (1) Bodily limb. (2) Musical phrase, melody; more general- 
ly, tuneful music. “Melos” is the musical element in the composition of a 
tragic drama at Aristotle, Poetics 1450a14; for Plato in the Republic (379a, 
etc.), Ta WEAN (ta melé) are all the songs, poems, and so on to which the 
young are exposed. 

See also MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA. 


MELOS. Miyjozc. Island in the Aegean, at the south end of the Cyclades, 
36°41'N 24°25’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #505. Thucydides 17 recounts the 
remarkably Sophistic arguments that the Athenians gave the Melians before 
squashing them. Diagoras, a Sophist native to the island, was reputed to be 
an atheist. 


MEMORY. See ANAMNESIS; ON MEMORY AND RECOLLECTION, 
TABULA RASA; THEAETETUS. 


MENDES. Mévonc. Mendes is the Greek name of a city in the Nile Delta in 
Egypt, 30°57'30"N 31°30'57"E. Bolus (3rd BCE) and Thrasyllus (1st CE) 
came from here. 
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MENEDEMUS OF ERETRIA. Mevédnpos. (c. 340-265 BCE.) He studied 
with Stilpo in Athens and at the Elian school, founded by Phaedo. Along 
with Asclepiades, he is supposed to have moved the school to Eretria. Like 
Phaedo, he is assumed to be “Socratic” in some sense. (Diogenes Laertius 
11.126.) 


MENEDEMUS OF PYRRHA (LESBOS). (Mid-4th BCE.) Academic, 
member of the Academy when Speusippus was Scholarch. When Speusip- 
pus died, he and Heraclides narrowly lost to Xenocrates. Menedemus left 
and set up a school of his own. (Philodemus, Academicorum historia vii; 
Philochorus, Atthis f. 224). Pyrrha was a polis on the island of Lesbos, 
Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #799. Destroyed by an earthquake in 231 BCE, 
much of the site is underwater. 


MENEDEMUS THE CYNIC (OF LAMPSACUS). Mevédnuoc. (3rd 
BCE.) Cynic, studied with the Epicurean Colotes of Lampsacus (Diogenes 
Laertius VI.102). Diogenes’ story that Menedemus went around dressed as a 
Fury has been challenged; it seems to be based on a story by Menippus of 
Gadara. 


MENELAUS OF ALEXANDRIA. Mevé)aoc. (c. 100 CE.) Mathematician 
and astronomer whose work Sphaerica, lost in Greek, is preserved in Arabic, 
and in Hebrew and Latin translations of the Arabic version. The Latin was 
done by Edmond Halley in the early 18th century, the Halley of Halley’s 
comet. 


MENEXENUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) MevéEevoc. Socrates meets Menexe- 
nus (who also appears in the Lysis) and is persuaded to recount a funeral 
oration for Athenians who had died in battle that he had heard from Aspasia, 
who, Socrates believes, had also composed the funeral oration delivered by 
Pericles, presumably the one preserved for us by Thucydides, 2.3446. The 
dialogue would surely be regarded as inauthentic, because not a dialogue 
really at all, except that Aristotle refers to it at Rhetoric 1367b8 and 
1415b31. It is blatantly anachronistic because at 244b—246a it talks about 
events that happened after the death of Socrates. Of course that section might 
have been added by members of the Academy. 

Cicero reports that Athenians recited both the Pericles funeral oration as 
reported in Thucydides and the funeral oration in the Menexenus each year in 
honor of their war dead (Orat. 15). 

The significance of this dialogue in the Platonic corpus has intrigued 
some scholars; see F. Trivigno, “The Rhetoric of Parody in Plato’s Menexe- 
nus,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 42, no. 1 (2009): 29-58. 
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MENIPPUS OF GADARA. Méwvinzoc. (First half 3rd BCE.) A Cynic, asso- 
ciated with Crates, Menippus wrote a good deal (now lost) that influenced 
later writers of satire, particularly Lucian. Diogenes Laertius gives a list of 
his works (VI.99-101). 

See also GADARA. 


MENO. Meévov. Socrates’ interlocutor in the dialogue named for him. Meno 
is a wealthy young aristocrat from Thessaly, student of Gorgias. Apart from 
his appearance in the dialogue, he is known for his participation in the mer- 
cenary army assembled by Cyrus the Younger in his attempt to take the 
throne of Persia away from Artaxerxes. Xenophon, also a member of that 
army, depicts Meno in a very negative way in his Anabasis I1.6, 21-27; some 
scholars, citing fragments of Ctesias’ account of the events preserved by 
Photius, suggest that Xenophon might have exaggerated how evil Meno truly 
was. 


MENO. (Dialogue by Plato.) Mév@v. Meno, visiting Athens, asks Socrates 
whether virtue (areté) is taught, or gained by practice, or nature, or some 
other way. Socrates responds that the Thessalians must be fortunate to know 
what virtue is. What is it? Meno responds with descriptions of the virtues of a 
man, woman, child, elderly person, and slave. But what is common to all 
these virtues? asks Socrates. Further questioning gets Meno to accept that 
justice, moderation, wisdom, and generosity, for example, are all virtues. 
What is common to them? Meno shows his aristocratic bias by saying that 
virtue is “wanting beautiful things and being able to acquire them.” But 
everyone wants beautiful things, and acquiring them is virtuous only if just, 
which is a part of virtue, so Meno’s account is circular. 

Meno accuses Socrates of being an electric eel that numbs its victim. 
Socrates responds by appealing to the idea of metempsychosis (transmigra- 
tion of the soul) with associated anamnésis, or recollection of things learned 
between lives. Calling for one of Meno’s slaves, Socrates shows that he can 
rouse up in the slave “recollections” of mathematical principles that he was 
never taught in this life, specifically a special case of the Pythagorean theo- 
rem that the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides of an isosceles right triangle. 

But is “virtue” like that? Reverting to Meno’s original question, is virtue 
teachable? If it is knowledge, then it is teachable. But who teaches virtue? 
Though the Sophists claim to teach virtue, no one present believes that they 
succeed in doing so. We may recall in this connection that Gorgias, Meno’s 
rhetoric teacher, did not claim to teach virtue. Nor do the successful politi- 
cians of Athens succeed in teaching their own children virtue. To this, Any- 
tus, Meno’s host in Athens, responds that Socrates should be careful what he 
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says; Anytus would become one of the accusers of Socrates in his trial. The 
dialogue ends with Socrates asserting that as things stand, virtue appears to 
be a gift of the gods. See D. Scott, Plato’s Meno, 2009. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


MENON. Meévov. (4th BCE.) Student of Aristotle who wrote an encyclo- 
pedic work on Greek medicine. His work is cited significantly in the Ist- 
century CE papyrus Anonymus Londinensis, an important source for the 
history of Greek medicine. 


ME ON. Mh év. Nonbeing. After the work of Parmenides, who said that 
you cannot talk about nonbeing because it is not there to be talked of, Greek 
thinkers had some trouble with negations. Or had fun, as did Gorgias. Plato 
deals with false (pseudos) propositions, which might be taken to be “about” 
nonbeing, by saying that both the subject and predicate exist (as Forms, 
eidé), but are not actually related as the sentence states (e.g., “Theaetetus is 
flying”). Aristotle pointed out that denying that some predicate belongs to 
some subject is in fact talking about something that exists, namely that sub- 
ject; we do not need Forms for that, or even for the predicate, which is 
supposed to be a “universal” in one of the categories. 
See also BEING; KATEGORIAI; ON, ONTA. 


MESON, MESOTES. Méoov, peodtnys. Mean, middle, medium. Meson is 
the adjective; it can be made into a concrete noun with the addition of the 
definite article (to meson); mesotés is the abstract noun. Among the “local” 
senses, there is a cosmic sense (the middle of the universe). Parmenides f. 
12: “in the meson . . . is the Goddess who steers all things.” The Pythagore- 
ans tend to use the word in a mathematical sense (as mathematical mean); 
they see the mean, or middle, as a “limit” and thus good. It is easy to go from 
that to a metaphorical sense, as in Plato, Republic X.619a5: “We must 
always know how to choose the meson and how to avoid either of the ex- 
tremes, as far as possible, both in this life and in all those beyond it. This is 
the way that a human being becomes happiest.” Aristotle defines the “ethical 
virtue” as “the habit of choosing the action lying in the meson relatively to 
us, according to the right rule as determined by the person of practical wis- 
dom.” The meson is also, for Aristotle, the “middle” term of a syllogism, the 
one that ties the first two premises together and yields the conclusion. 
See also METAXY. 


MESSENE. Meoonvn. 37°10.5'N 21°55.2'E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #318. 
Ancient city in the western Peloponnesus, established as a polis in 369 BCE 
and subsequently supported by the Macedonians. Two Peripatetic philoso- 
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phers are noted as coming from Messene, Dicaearchus, born shortly after the 
founding of the polis, and Aristocles, who may have been a teacher of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


METABASIS. MetaBaotc. Transition, “going across.” Aristotle uses this 
word for the change of the elements into each other (De Caelo III.7, 
305b27ff.); he also uses it, for example, in a passage on the continuity of 
living kinds: 


Nature proceeds little by little from things lifeless to animal life in such a 
way that it is impossible to determine the exact line of demarcation, nor on 
which side thereof an intermediate form should lie . . . there is observed in 
plants a continuous metabasis to the animal. (History of Animals VII.1, 
588b11) 


The Epicureans use the word for “regress”; that is, they deny that there is a 

regress or reduction of physical magnitudes ad infinitum—there is no meta- 

basis of the atoms (atoma) at a certain point. The Stoics use the word meta- 

basis for arguments by analogy that emphasize the continuity of the cases. 
See also STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


METABOLE. Metafony. Aristotle’s most general word for “change.” 
Change of matter into an entity is genesis, and destruction of an entity is 
phthora; qualitative change is alloidsis; change in location is kinésis; quanti- 
tative change may be growth or diminution. Sometimes Aristotle uses the 
word Ainésis in a broader sense, almost equivalent to metabolé. Aristotle’s 
general account of change begins in Physics V.1. 


METAPHORA. Metagopa. Metaphor, transfer of sense. (Phora, carrying; 
meta, across.) Aristotle says that there can be a “transfer of sense” if we say 
that goodwill toward someone is “inactive friendship” (Nicomachean Ethics 
IX.5, 1167a10). He explores different sorts of metaphors in Rhetoric 
1.10-11, 141 lalff., with plenty of lively examples, for example Pericles’ 
reference to the young men who had fallen in war “as if the spring were taken 
out of the year.” 


METAPHYSICS, TA META TA PHYSICA. To pete Ta Pvoika. This word 
was first used of Aristotle’s treatise, in 14 books, that he himself variously 
calls “First Philosophy,” “The Science of Being qua Being,” or “Theology.” 
Since the prefix meta- in Greek can mean either “after” or “beyond” (i.e., 
superior to), some have said that the name refers in the first instance to the 
location of the scrolls on the shelf in the Lyceum. At any rate, this treatise 
provided the initial definition of this philosophical field of study. As ana- 
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lyzed by the Italian scholar Giovanni Reale, Aristotelian metaphysics in- 
cludes four complementary sorts of study: ousiology, or the study of entities 
(ousiai); aitiology, or the study of causes (aitia); axiology, or the study of 
axioms (axiomata); and theology, or the study of God and the divine. From 
that perspective, ancient Greek philosophy was heavily involved in meta- 
physical investigation from the start. 

Pre-Aristotelian documents that are crucially “metaphysical” in character 
include but are not limited to the poem of Parmenides, and Plato’s Phaedo, 
the Sun-Line-Cave passage in the Republic, the Parmenides, and the Soph- 
ist (for a start). 

The Hellenistic philosophers did not pick up on the word “Metaphysics” 
as a field of philosophical study. For example, as the Stoics saw it, philoso- 
phers should be interested in logic (logikeé), physics (physike), and ethics. 
They did plenty of metaphysics but called some of it logic and some of it 
physics. The development of a distinct field of investigation called “meta- 
physics” probably owes most to the commentators on Aristotle’s writings. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias wrote the fundamental commentary on the Meta- 
physics from a Peripatetic perspective; subsequent ancient commentaries on 
the Metaphysics were written by Neoplatonists. For Western philosophy, the 
commentary on the Metaphysics by Averroes (Ibn Rushd), translated into 
Latin, played a role, as did the careful study and commentary by Thomas 
Aquinas. But that takes us out of the focus of this dictionary. 

For access to the large literature on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, see S. M. 
Cohen, “Aristotle Metaphysics,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, or R. 
Corazzon, Theory and History of Ontology website. 

See also AKINETON KINOUN; APORIA; DIALECTIC, DIALEKTIKE; 
ENANTIA; ENERGEIA,; ESSENCE; HEI; HEN; HOLON; HORISMOS; 
HYPOKEIMENON; LAW OF NON-CONTRADICTION; METAXY; NOUS 
(NOOS); ON, ONTA; PERAS; PHTHARTOS; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI 
PHYSEOS; PROTE PHILOSOPHIA; PROTON KINOUN; SOMA; 
SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI; SOPHISTIKE TECHNE; SOPHOS, SOPHOI, 
SOPHIA; SYMPLOKE EIDON; THEORIA, THEOREIN; THEOS, THEIOS, 
THEOLOGIA; THIRD MAN ARGUMENT; WORLD SOUL. 


METAPONTUM. Metazovtiov. Greek city on the bay of Tarentum about 
40 km from the city of Tarentum, 40°23'00’N 16°49'28”"E. When Pythago- 
ras and his followers were kicked out of Croton, they moved primarily to 
Metapontum where they were left in peace. The Pythagoreans Brontinus and 
Hippasus seem to have been born there. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #61. 
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METAXY. Metaév. Between. One of Zeno of Elea’s more puzzling argu- 
ments is the one that holds that if there are more than one being in the world, 
then additional beings can be inserted “between” the beings that there are, 
but that process can be continued indefinitely, so if there exist more than one 
being, there must be an infinite number of beings, which is impossible (re- 
ported by Simplicius, in Phys. 140, 27). 

On a somewhat different note, Aristotle accuses Plato of having “interme- 
diate” knowable objects, between the Forms (eid@) and the phenomena, at 
Metaphysics 1.6, 987615. These “intermediates” are, he says, the “objects of 
mathematics.” It would be possible to gather something on that order from 
the Sun-Line-Cave passage, Republic V1, 510b-c, though it would be more 
attractive to consider that dianoia would not be limited to mathematical 
calculations. 

For Aristotle, to metaxy is the “medium” of any of the senses, that which 
conveys the sensible form from the sensed object to the sense organ (De 
Anima II). He also uses it as a synonym for several of the senses of meson, 
mesotes. 

See also MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. Metewyvyaotc. This is the late Greek (starting 2nd 
century CE) word for the idea that souls (psychai) leave the body (soma) of 
people (and perhaps animals) at death and are reborn in new individuals 
(people or animals). This is of course a standard part of Hindu and Buddhist 
belief; Pythagoras is credited with bringing it to Greece—Herodotus sug- 
gests from Egypt, where it was not at all part of the standard belief. Xeno- 
phanes tells the story that when Pythagoras came upon someone beating his 
puppy, he told him to stop, because he “heard the voice of a friend” (f. 7). 
Metempsychosis is an important part of Empedocles’ theory of the soul: “For 
before now I have been at some time boy and girl, bush, bird, and a mute fish 
in the sea” (f. 117). It is a central part of the argument of Plato’s Phaedo and 
Phaedrus and appears in the Republic. We should also note that the Orphic 
cult in Greece also believed in metempsychosis, but there appears to be no 
evidence of that cult before the time of Pythagoras. 

In some authors, the word palingenesia is a synonym for metempsychosis. 
Palingenesia literally means “regeneration” and is used by the Stoics for the 
rebirth of the world after the period of conflagration (ekpyrosis). In the New 
Testament, it is applied both to the status of having been “born again” 
through baptism and to the resurrection. 

In modern usage, the word “transmigration” is applied to the Pythagorean 
form of metempsychosis, in which souls may go from animal to human or 
human to animal form; the word “reincarnation” is sometimes restricted to 
the sort of metempsychosis in which human souls always return to another 
human life. 
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METEOROLOGY. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Metempodoyia. Abbr. Mete. 
Aristotle names the subject of the work in the first paragraph and describes it 
as the study of those events that occur above the surface of the earth but 
below the stars. Modern readers would immediately call into question wheth- 
er the phenomena to be discussed really belong under this description, since 
he says that he will discuss such things as the Milky Way, comets, and 
meteors—for us, all astronomical in character. But he also will discuss 
winds, earthquakes, lightning, and tornados. 

His attempt to explain many of these phenomena depends very largely on 
speculation about the relationships between the elements, since he has the 
theory that the natural place of earth is as close as possible to the center of the 
planet earth; water’s natural place is on top of that, air on top of water, fire 
rises in air, and beyond all of those four terrestrial elements there is the 
sidereal element, aithér. Aristotle speculates (rather freely) about how the 
interactions between the elements bring about the phenomena. 

He is on a bit firmer ground when he discusses the origin of rivers 
(I.13—14). Some of his comments in this section are fairly astute and reflect a 
significant knowledge of geography. His comments in book II on the salti- 
ness of the sea and the causes of winds also have some reasonable observa- 
tional basis. Earthquakes, however, have him totally puzzled—but that’s not 
a surprise, since the understanding of earthquakes is only now improving, 
2,400 years later. 


METHEXIS. Mé0¢é1c. This is a Platonic word, translated “participation” 
(literally, “having with’); it is one of the metaphors for describing the rela- 
tionship between Forms (eid@) and phenomena (phainomena). In the me- 
thexis model, phenomena “have some of” or “share in” the Form. Plato is 
well aware of the potential paradoxes of the model; in fact he explores them 
in the first part of the Parmenides. Aristotle assures us that it is Plato’s 
coinage in this sense. A typical non-metaphysical use of the word occurs at 
Politics I11.5, where Aristotle talks of aristocracies that limit who can have a 
“share” of honors. 


METOICHOS. Métouyoc. Metic. Alien resident in a foreign city. (“Reside 
with.”) Aristotle, and many other ancient philosophers, were “metics,” alien 
residents, without political rights in the city in which they taught or prac- 
ticed. The extensive use of toponyms referring to cities of origin indicates 
how common this status was. 

See also POLITES. 
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METROCLES OF MARONEIA. MntpokAfjc. (c. 325 BCE.) Cynic, stu- 
dent in the Lyceum with Theophrastus. Diogenes Laertius (VI.94) tells of 
how Crates converted him to Cynicism. Teles, a later Cynic, says (in a 
fragment preserved in Stobaeus), that Metrocles could not keep up with the 
expensive lifestyle of the Lyceum and Academy; once he became a Cynic he 
had enough and to spare. His sister Hipparchia (famously) married Crates. 
Metrocles disputed with the Megarian Stilpo and wrote a book of Maxims, 
establishing an enduring Cynic genre. Diogenes Laertius occasionally quotes 
him. 

Maroneia (Map@veta) is in the eastern end of Macedonian Thrace, 
40°54’'N 25°31'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #646. 


METRODORUS. Mytpddmpoc. (4th-3rd BCE.) Third husband of Aristo- 
tle’s daughter Pythias, father of Aristotle’s grandson, also named Aristotle. 
Metrodorus was a physician, not a philosopher; he studied with Chrysippus 
of Cnidus (a physician who lived a century earlier than the famous Chrysip- 
pus) and was teacher of Erasistratus of Ceos. Although Theophrastus says 
in his will that the young Aristotle would have the right to join the Lyceum, 
he does not appear to have done so. 


METRODORUS OF CHIOS. Mntpddmpoc 6 Xioc. (4th BCE.) Atomist, 
student of Nessus of Chios or of Democritus (Diogenes Laertius IX.58); he 
is said to have taught Diogenes of Smyrna who taught Anaxarchus. Me- 
trodorus’ philosophy was strongly Skeptical. According to Cicero (Academ- 
ica, 11. 23 § 73) he said, ““We know nothing, no, not even whether we know or 
not.” Aetius preserves a particularly interesting fragment: “A single ear of 
wheat in a large field is as strange as a single world in infinite space” (Placita 
1.5.4). 
See also CHIOS. 


METRODORUS OF COS. (c. 460 BCE.) Pythagorean. Son of Epichar- 
mus, he worked on medicine as well as philosophy. He wrote a treatise on 
his father’s works, claiming that Doric was the proper dialect of the Orphic 
Hymns (Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 34). 

See also COS, KOS. 


METRODORUS OF LAMPSACUS (1). Mntpod@poc Aawyaknvoc. (d. 
464 BCE.) Contemporary and friend of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, he 
wrote on Homer as allegory. Plato mentions his work on Homer in Jon 530d. 
See Diogenes Laertius II.11. 

See also ALLEGORIA; LAMPSACUS. 
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METRODORUS OF LAMPSACUS (2). (331-278 BCE.) Co-founder of 
the Epicurean school. He remained a close associate of Epicurus throughout 
his life, writing a great deal that contributed to the popularity of the school. 
His sister and two brothers also joined the school, and he had two children 
with the ex-prostitute Leontion, who had joined the school; one of those 
children was named Epicurus. 

See also LAMPSACUS. 


METRODORUS OF STRATONICEA. (Late 2nd BCE.) Academic Skep- 
tic, student of Carneades. Diogenes Laertius says that he was an Epicur- 
ean before going to Carneades. 

Stratonicea (Xtpatovikeia or Xtpatovikn) was a city in Caria, now south- 
west Turkey, 37°18'53”"N 28°03'57"E. It was founded by one of the Seleucid 
rulers and prospered into the Roman era. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


MICROCOSM. Democritus is credited with saying that a human being is a 
micros kosmos, a small universe (ttkpdc KOop0c) (DK 68B34). The phrase- 
ology was new, but the idea was not, since one could argue that earlier 
thinkers had thought that the universe is a big person (see, for example, 
XENOPHANES OF COLOPHON; ANAXAGORAS OF CLAZOMENAE). 
Plato’s gambit in the Republic of identifying the virtues of the individual 
person with the virtues of the polis is an analogous idea, and the notion of the 
World Soul even closer. Plotinus exploits the relationship between micro- 
cosm and macrocosm to the fullest extent. See A. H. Armstrong, The Archi- 
tecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus, 1940, re- 
printed 2013. 


MIDDLE PLATONISM. The first followers of Plato, the Old Academy, 
tended to engage in metaphysical speculation (see SPEUSIPPUS; XENO- 
CRATES OF CHALCEDON; POLEMON), but after Polemon, the Academy 
became a center for Skepticism (see SKEPTIKOS). Antiochus of Ascalon, 
who had joined the Academy and studied with Philo of Larissa, broke with 
Philo after the destruction of the Athenian schools by the attacks of Mithri- 
dates and Sulla (88 and 86 BCE). From Philo’s perspective, there was an 
essential unity of the Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic philosophies, and a 
positive dogmatic position could be constructed. Cicero reports the resultant 
position in Academica. At the same time, the Stoic Panaetius was synthesiz- 
ing Aristotelian and Stoic theories, and the Stoic Posidonius, who had stud- 
ied with Panaetius, tended to synthesize Stoicism and Platonism. In Alexan- 
dria, Eudorus developed a dogmatic and syncretistic Platonism, with a Neo- 
pythagorean twist. We do not have enough text to be totally sure of the 
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details of his teaching, but in the case of Philo of Alexandria we have quite 
a lot of text; he was concerned to synthesize what he took to be the best of 
Greek philosophy, the dogmatic Platonism that he knew, and bring it into 
line with the Hebrew Bible. 

In the next century in Athens, we know of a dogmatic teacher of Platon- 
ism, Ammonius, and a great deal about his most famous student, Plutarch 
of Chaeronea. Others who should be counted as middle Platonists include 
Alcinous (sometimes known as Albinus), Apuleius, Galen, and others. 

The period of “middle Platonism” may be said to end at the time of 
Ammonius Saccas, the teacher of Plotinus, who is credited with initiating 
Neoplatonism. It would also be possible to argue that the distinction be- 
tween “Old Academy,” “middle Platonism,” and “Neoplatonism,” is more 
temporal than doctrinal, since all of them thought that they were true to the 
text of Plato. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 


MIGMA. Miypo. Mixture, compound. Aristotle reports that according to 
Empedocles and Anaximander, things come to be by differentiation from a 
previous “mixture” (Metaphysics XII.2, 1069b23). Anaxagoras too has a 
persistent “mixture” of the various component parts of things. According to 
Aristotle’s Generation of Animals, the beginning of a new individual animal 
occurs by means of a migma of the male semen and the female menstrual 
fluid (GA 1.19, 726a32). 


MILETUS. Miantoc. 37°31'49"N 27°16'42"E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 
#854. In antiquity, it was a prosperous port city near the mouth of the 
Maeander River. Miletus is said to have established more colonies through- 
out the ancient world than any other Greek city. The traditional three first 
Greek philosophers, Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, as well as 
their contemporary, the historian Hecataeus, were all Milesians. Hippoda- 
mus, an urban planner discussed by Aristotle in Politics 11.8, 1267b22ff., and 
Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, were also from Miletus. Eubulides, a 
Megarian, was from Miletus. In late antiquity, another Milesian, Isidore, 
was the architect who designed the Hagia Sophia. In late antiquity the harbor 
and bay silted in so that today the architectural remains are quite a way 
inland. 


MILO OF CROTON. Mitov. (6th BCE.) Wrestler with many victories. He 
is said to have saved the life of Pythagoras when a roof was about to fall on 
him, and is said to have married Pythagoras’ daughter Myia. Explaining the 
mean relative to the individual, Aristotle explains that the right amount of 
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food for Milo is way too much for the ordinary person (Nicomachean Ethics 
II.6, 1106b3). He is said to have died having gotten his hands stuck in a split 
tree; wolves came along and ate him. 

See also CROTON. 


MIMESIS. Minos. Mimesis, imitation. “The Pythagoreans say that be- 
ings exist by imitation of numbers, and Plato by participation, changing 
the name” (Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.6, 987b10). In fact according to the 
Cave part of the Sun-Line-Cave story of the Republic, the objects of hypo- 
thetical-deductive reasoning are already imitations of the Forms (eidé) (they 
are like reflections in pools of water); material things are definitely imita- 
tions, since they are represented by the models carried back and forth in front 
of the fire, in the cave, and our perceptions (aisthéseis) of the world are again 
imitations of them, for they are like the shadows cast on the wall of the cave. 
In Rep. X, Plato applies this “continuous analogy” to the detriment of repre- 
sentational art, which turns out to be essentially an imitation of the shadows 
on the wall of the cave, and therefore one more step away from reality 
(598c). In the Timaeus, the Demiourgos imitates the Forms in creating the 
world. But if imitation is not of the Forms, from a Platonic point of view, one 
is going away from being toward unreality. In the Sophist, there is an exten- 
sive analysis of the various sorts of mimésis, with the “Sophist” turning out to 
be a particularly perverse sort of practitioner of mimésis. 

Aristotle says of techné that it partially imitates nature, partially completes 
what nature cannot finish (Physics II.8, 199a15). This idea is applied in, for 
example, the Poetics, where the plot of a tragedy imitates, and to some extent 
goes beyond imitation of, the action of good people in tragic circumstances. 


MIND. See NOUS (NOOS). 


MIXTS. Miéic. Mixture, blending, sexual intercourse. Empedocles, f. 8, says 
(in part): 
there is no birth 


Of all things mortal, nor end in ruinous death; 
But mixis only and interchange . . . 


Thus Empedocles explains all generation by the various ways that the ele- 
ments are blended. Aristotle discusses mixis at Generation and Corruption 
1.10, 327a30ff. He argues, against Empedocles and others, that various mate- 
rials have the potentiality to undergo change, so that once that change has 
occurred, the constituent parts can no longer be disassembled from the 
whole. The Empedocles “mixture,” Aristotle says, is really just a “juxtaposi- 
tion” or krasis, not a real mixture. 
See also MIGMA; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 
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MIXTURE. See KRAMA, KRASIS; MIGMA; MIXIS; SYNTHESIS. 


MNEME, MNEMOSUNE. Mvjun, pvnuoovvn. Memory. Hesiod makes 
Mnemosyne the mother of the Muses (Theogony 54); Anaxagoras says that 
we dominate the other animals because we have memory, experience (em- 
peiria), wisdom (sophia), and skill (techné) (DK 21b). Plato explores the 
idea of memory especially in Theaetetus 163ff.; Aristotle has a treatise on 
Memory and Recollection. 

See also ANAMNESIS. 


MNESARCHUS. Mvijoapyos. (6th-S5th BCE.) Son of Pythagoras, head of 
the Pythagorean school after Aristaeus of Croton. 


MNESARCHUS OF ATHENS. (c. 170-88 BCE.) Stoic philosopher, stu- 
dent of Panaetius, Diogenes of Seleucia, and Antipater of Tarsus. Cicero 
mentions him as a leading Stoic in the beginning of the Ist century BCE 
(Acad. 2.22.69). 


MODE. See TROPOS. 
MODERATION. See SOPHROSYNE. 


MODERATUS OF GADES. (c. 50-100 CE.) Neopythagorean, contempo- 
rary with Apollonius of Tyana, friend of Plutarch of Chaeronea. His Lec- 
tures on Pythagoras is cited by Porphyry and quoted by Stobaeus and 
Simplicius. Gades is today Cadiz, in southern Spain, 36°32'N 6°17'W. 


MOIRA. Moipa. Allotment, portion, fate. The Goddess tells Parmenides 
that no kaké moira has brought him to her (f. 1); Heraclitus says that those 
with “greater deaths” have “greater moirai” (f. 25); Anaxagoras says that 
there is a moira of everything in everything (f. 11). In Plato’s Phaedo 133e5, 
the moira of incurably evil souls is to be thrown into Tartarus, never to be 
seen again. The word rarely occurs in Aristotle; one place where it does is 
Nicomachean Ethics 1.9, 1099b10, where he notes that some have thought 
that eudaimonia comes as a consequence of divine moira. This is not Aristo- 
tle’s own opinion. 
See also ANAGKE, ANANKE; HEIMARMENE. 
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MONAS. Movac. One, unit. Plato talks about “ones” and “twos” at Phaedo 
101c, in a roughly Pythagorean way. Aristotle critiques the Pythagorean/ 
Platonic idea that the “unit” can exist without being something other than a 
unit (Metaphysics XIV.2, 1089b35). Nicomachus, /ntroduction to Arithme- 
tic, develops the Neopythagorean concept of units and numbers. 

See also DYAS; HEN. 


MONIMUS OF SYRACUSE. Movuwoc. (4th BCE.) A Cynic, with Skepti- 
cal tendencies. Diogenes Laertius (V1.3, 82—83) tells us that he had been the 
slave of a banker, and that he feigned madness to be able to become the 
follower of Diogenes the Cynic and Crates. He is noted for his statement 
that “every supposition is a delusion,” quoted by Menander in a play. 

See also SYRACUSE. 


MORPHE. Mopgy. Shape, form. Unlike idea and eidos, which are explicitly 
related to visible form, morphé tends to imply touchable shape. Consequently 
Aristotle often combines it with eidos in referring to the “form” of some- 
thing: the carpenter imparts “morphé and eidos”’ to the wood when he builds, 
so too the male semen to the female contribution to generation (Generation 
of Animals 1.22, 730b14). 


MOTION. See KINESIS; PHORA. 


MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA. Movotkh, tH Lovotka. The arts of the Muses. 
While there are several different versions of stories about the Muses, the 
standard or official version says that there are nine, with the following spon- 
sorships: 


Calliope Epic poetry 

Clio History (i.e., empirical investigation) 
Erato Love poetry 

Euterpe Aulos music 

Melpomene Tragedy 

Polyhymnia Sacred poetry 

Terpsichore Dance 

Thalia Comedy 


Urania Astronomy 
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Thus mousiké potentially covers a wide range of artistic and intellectual 
endeavors. 

Plato often refers to the muses; in the Greek Anthology, there is an epi- 
gram attributed to him that claims that Sappho should be counted as the 10th 
Muse (Cooper, Plato, p. 1745; H. Beckby, Anthologia Graeca 12, 1957). In 
the Phaedrus, Socrates not only invokes the muses before launching into his 
inspired speech, but he later claims that poets who try to compose without 
having been maddened by the muses are doomed to failure (245), and tells a 
charming myth that the cicadas are spies of the muses (259). 

In the Republic (403), mousiké is one of the three parts of basic education; 
the other two are grammatiké, or writing, and gymnastiké, or physical exer- 
cise. At Politics VIII.3, 1337b24, Aristotle says that some add graphiké or 
drawing to the list of subjects that are required for a basic education. He goes 
on to defend the inclusion of mousiké in education, clearly thinking of it as a 
combination of what we call music and poetry. 

Aristotle also uses the adjective mousikos as a standard example of an 
accidental (as opposed to essential) attribute of a person (e.g., Metaphysics 
V.6, 1015b15). For more on the muses, see “Mousai” online at theoi.com. 

See also MELOS. 


MOVEMENT OF ANIMALS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) epi Cowv kwijoEeac. 
Latin, De Motu Animaliium. Abbr. MA. This fairly short treatise is Aristotle’s 
attempt to bring together his findings on the nature of animal movement and 
especially human intentional movement with his theory of the movement of 
the heavens developed in Physics VII and VIII. Celestial movement, he 
reminds us, requires an external unmoved mover; human movement requires 
both an internal source of movement and an external basis that is relatively at 
rest. 

To explain the internal mechanism of animal movement, Aristotle appeals 
to “automatic puppets” that are set up to move in a series, given an initial 
impetus. The initial impetus is, he supposes, a heating or chilling of the 
central parts. See M. C. Nussbaum, Aristotle ’s De Motu Animalium, 1978. 


MOVER. See KINOUN, TO. 
THE MUSES. Modoa. See MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA. 


MUSEUM (MUSEION, Movcsiov) AND LIBRARY OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA. Ptolemy II of Egypt, with the help and advice of the Aristotelian 
Demetrius of Phaleron, established a shrine to the muses (see MOUSIKE, 
TA MOUSIKA) that served as an educational and research center; it included 
a library. The Ptolemies initiated a unique tax on books—every book intro- 
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duced into Egypt had to be copied for inclusion in the library. Throughout the 
Ptolemaic period this institution served as an intellectual center, and it helped 
to establish Alexandria as a continuing intellectual center throughout antiq- 
uity. 

This legendary institution was so great that there are more or less credible 
stories of its destruction on three separate occasions. The first occasion was 
the invasion of Egypt by Julius Caesar, in his war against Cleopatra and 
Mark Antony, in 47/8 BCE; the evidence supports the idea that there was a 
serious fire, perhaps total destruction, of the Royal Library of the Ptolemies 
at that time. 

The second occasion was in about 391 CE; Theophilus is said to have 
destroyed the Serapeion at that time as part of an attack on paganism. Some 
scholars (notably Edward Gibbon) have claimed that this attack resulted in 
the destruction of (the remains of?) the Alexandrian library, housed in the 
Serapeion, which was indeed destroyed. The evidence that a significant li- 
brary was destroyed in this event is mixed. 

The third time has to do with the Caliph Omar, who took Alexandria in 
640 CE. The story goes that his troops asked him what to do with the library, 
and he responded, “Either those books disagree with the Koran, and are 
heretical, and thus should be burned, or they agree with the Koran, and are 
duplicative, and thus may also be burned, so burn them all.” It is a great 
story, but it is unlikely that there was any significant library left in Alexan- 
dria after the fanatical Christians had finished with it. 

See also ARPOLLONIUS OF RHODES; HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA; 
PERIPATETIC SCHOOL; SCIENCE. 


MUSIC. Though one might use this word for the arts of all the muses, that is, 
mousiké, this entry traces some of the major relationships between ancient 
Greek philosophy and that which is called “music” today. The early Pythag- 
oreans seem to have taken musical harmonies as evidence that the world is 
fundamentally mathematical; several individuals related to the school wrote 
treatises on music. 

Although Plato is critical of much of the music of his day, he has Socrates 
say “that education in music and poetry is most important . . . because rhythm 
and harmony permeate the inner part of the soul more than anything else” 
(Republic 401d). Aristotle devotes the last part of the Politics to musical 
education. His student, Aristoxenus of Tarentum, wrote an extant treatise 
on musical harmony. 

See also AULOS; DAMON OF ATHENS; DIASTEMA; DICAEARCHUS 
OF MESSENE; MELOS; PHAENIAS (OR PHANIAS) OF ERESOS; 
PTOLEMAIS OF CYRENE; PTOLEMY, CLAUDIUS; THEON OF 
SMYRNA. 
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MUSONIUS RUFUS. (c. 30-100 CE.) From Volsinii (Bolsena) in Etruria; 
Stoic. Part of the opposition to Nero, he was exiled to the Greek island of 
Gyaros (incidentally, this island was used again in the 20th century for exil- 
ing opponents of the Greek government). Recalled to Rome, he was eventu- 
ally again exiled for protesting the use of the theater of Dionysus in Athens 
for gladiatorial games. Musonius taught philosophy wherever he was; his 
two most famous students were Epictetus and Dio Chrysostom. His stu- 
dents copied down many of his lectures, known as “diatribes”; 21 survive, 
all on ethical and political topics. One diatribe that has gained some recent 
notice is “That Women Too Should Study Philosophy.” See W. O. Stephens, 
“Musonius Rufus,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. The 1947 Cora 
Lutz translation is available online. 


MYIA. Mobic. (c. 500 BCE.) Pythagorean, traditionally a daughter of Thea- 
no and Pythagoras, married to Milo of Croton. Lucian talks about her in Jn 
Praise of a Fly. She is mentioned by Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 30, 36; 
Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 4; and Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 
IV.19. 


MYTHOS. Mv00c. Although this word was often used of any verbal perfor- 
mance, whether in speech or writing, it came to have the connotation of 
“fiction,” or at any rate something that is contrasted with a rational verbal 
account, a logos. Socrates makes this contrast explicitly at the beginning of 
the Phaedo (61b) when he says that poets write mythoi, not logoi. 

Plato has an ambiguous relationship with “myths,” since he mercilessly 
attacks many of the “myths” most popular in his culture, most notably in the 
early books of the Republic, yet he also recounts his own myths, including 
the Myth of Er in the Republic, the myth of the afterlife in the Phaedo, the 
charioteer myth in the Phaedrus, another myth of judgment after death in 
the Gorgias, and several others. He represents Protagoras telling a myth 
about the origins of morality in the Protagoras. The dialogue taken by later 
Platonists as the definition of Plato’s cosmological opinions, the Timaeus, 
represents itself as a mythos. One way to understand that would be to suppose 
that Jogos can take you just so far, and if you want to go further, you will 
have to rely upon mythos. 

Aristotle uses the word mythos much as we use the word “story” in Eng- 
lish, that is, without necessarily judging whether the story is true or false. 
Sometimes there is an implication that a mythos is an allegory or parable—he 
refers to the mythoi of Aesop, for example (Meteorologica 11.3, 356b11; 
Rhetoric 11.20, 1393a30). In Metaphysics XI1.8, 1074b1, he says that human- 
kind has handed down the “myth” that the sun, moon, planets, and stars are 
gods, “and that the divine encloses the whole of nature.” Aristotle believes 
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that that part is true. He goes on to say that the rest of the details of religious 
teaching have been added “in mythical form” to persuade the people and for 
legal and utilitarian expediency. In the Poetics, mythos is the element of 
“plot,” crucial for an effective tragic drama. 

In post-Aristotelian philosophy, there was an increasing tendency to con- 
struct allegorical interpretations of traditional myths; the Stoics were particu- 
larly interested in such interpretations, as we can see from Cicero’s On the 
Nature of the Gods. 

See also ALLEGORIA; CLEANTHES OF ASSOS; HESIOD; HOMER; 
PHERECYDES OF SYROS. 


MYTILENE. Motuyjvn. Major municipality on the island of Lesbos, 
39°6'N 26°33’'E. Theophrastus was from the island of Lesbos, from a town 
on the other side of the island, and Aristotle set up his school and research 
center in or near Mytilene after he left Atarneus and before he went to 
Macedonia as tutor of Alexander. Praxiphanes, a student of Theophrastus, 
came from Mytilene; in the next century, Hermarchus, an Epicurean, was 
from Mytilene, and a little later Cratippus of Pergamon, a Peripatetic, 
taught at Mytilene. In the time of Galen there was another Peripatetic, Aris- 
totle of Mytilene. 


NAME. See ONOMA. 


NAMES OF ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. We are accustomed 
to referring to the most famous ancient Greeks by a single name—Socrates, 
Aristotle. To distinguish between men with the same name, a patronymic 
was often added, that is, the name of the man’s father, in the genitive. In 
Athens one might also use a demotikon, the name of one’s deme. Thus the 
“full name” of Socrates could be expressed Sokrates Sophroniskou Alope- 
kethen, Socrates son of Sophroniscus, from the deme Alopeke. Antiphon of 
Rhamnous is regularly referred to by his “demotic” name, for example. 
Traveling philosophers were often known by their name plus the name of 
their hometown, or sometimes their home territory, typically in adjective 
form. Thus Democritus would be known as “Demokritos Abderitos,” De- 
mocritus the Abderite. Nicknames were also fairly common; Plato got his 
when he was a young wrestler, “broad, wide”; his given name was Aristo- 
cles. 

The spelling of the names of ancient people in English (and other modern 
languages) has its own tradition—the Greek and English alphabets are obvi- 
ously not completely equivalent; for a start, the Romans “Latinized” many of 
the most familiar names, and at various times names have been “modern- 
ized” in one way or another. Various scholars deal with these things in 
different ways—some are content with the spelling that has become tradi- 
tional in their native language; others apply currently standard transliteration 
rules. Thus LwKpatyg¢ is usually “Socrates” in English, but sometimes “Sok- 
rates”; Daidwv is usually “Phaedo,” but sometimes “Phaidon.” 

In the cases of philosophers known by their name plus a toponymic, there 
has been an attempt in this dictionary to identify the location from which 
they came. 


NATURAL LAW. See NOMOS; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. See PHYSIKOI, PHYSIOLOGOI. 
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NATURE. See PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


NAUSIPHANES OF TEOS. Navoipavys. (Late 4th BCE.) Nausiphanes 
was a follower of Democritus and Pyrrho, and teacher of Epicurus (Dio- 
genes Laertius X.1). We surmise from the references in Diogenes Laertius 
that he accepted atomism but was otherwise Skeptical. 

See also TEOS. 


NECESSITY. See ANAGKE, ANANKE. 


NEIKOS. Neixoc. Strife, as opposed to friendship (philia) in the cosmology 
of Empedocles. Empedocles uses this word more frequently than its syno- 
nym eris. Neikos is a Homeric word for battle and is also used for the 
conflict between opposing sides in a legal trial. 


NELEUS OF SCEPSIS. NyAsic. (4th-3rd BCE.) Son of Coriscus and stu- 
dent of Aristotle and Theophrastus. Theophrastus is supposed to have left 
him his library, which Neleus is supposed to have taken to Scepsis where the 
scrolls were packed up in a basement until the Ist BCE when Apellicon of 
Teos bought them and brought them back to Athens. See Strabo XIII; Dio- 
genes Laertius V.52, 53, 55, 56; Athenaeus J; Plutarch, Sulla. 


NEMESIS. Népeotc. Literally, a distribution (from the verb nemein). In fact 
the word always means “retribution,” especially in righteous indignation at 
having been unjustly treated. It is sometimes personified as divine retribu- 
tion. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 11.7, 1108a35, extends it to indignation 
on behalf of others who have been unjustly treated. 


NEMESIUS OF EMESA. (4th CE.) Nemesius was a Christian bishop 
known mainly as the author of On the Nature of Man, a work full of informa- 
tion about the theories of the soul (psyché) of many ancient thinkers. He had 
a serious interest in human physiology, especially of the brain. See On the 
Nature of Man, tr. P. van der Eijk & R. W. Sharples, 2008. 

See also EMESA. 


NEOPLATONISM. “Neoplatonism” is a modern designation for the form 
of Platonism initiated by Ammonius Saccas and developed into its highest 
expression by his student Plotinus, as preserved in the Enneads. Neoplaton- 
ism may be characterized by its adoption of conceptual structures from the 
wide range of religious traditions present in the Greco-Roman world in the 
first few centuries CE, but always referring its interpretations to the text of 
Plato, primarily, and secondarily to Aristotle, Theophrastus, and other clas- 
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sical philosophers. Neoplatonism may also be characterized as the defense of 
Platonism and philosophy generally against the inroads of Christian, Gnos- 
tic, Manichean, and other religious movements. 

Ancient Neoplatonism, although begun in Alexandria, was developed in 
several parts of the ancient world. From 245 until his death in 270, Plotinus 
taught in Rome primarily. Two of his most important students there were 
Porphyry and Amelius. We do not know where Porphyry was located after 
the death of Plotinus (some say Rome); his editing of the Enneads was of 
course crucial for the development of the movement, and some of his writ- 
ings were translated into Latin, influencing the course of Western philoso- 
phy. Victorinus and Augustine were both influenced by Porphyry’s version 
of Neoplatonism. 

Amelius, who had studied with Numenius in Apamea (Syria), returned to 
Apamea after the death of Plotinus and became the teacher of Iamblichus. 
The Syrian school continued for some time; the successors of Iamblichus 
seem to have instructed Plutarch of Athens, who reestablished the teaching 
of Platonism in Athens, which continued under the leadership of Syrianus, 
Proclus, Marinus, Isidore, and Damascius, until the Athenian school was 
closed in 529 CE. 

Syrianus was teacher of both Proclus and Hermeias; Hermeias moved to 
Alexandria, where he seems to have revitalized the Alexandrian school. His 
son Ammonius continued his tradition and was the teacher of Olympiodor- 
us; John Philoponus, a Christian Neoplatonist commentator on Aristotle; 
and others. 

The Eastern Orthodox church fathers were, many of them, educated as 
Neoplatonists; perhaps the most extreme examples of Christian Neoplatonic 
texts are the works of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. But Neoplatonism 
had a strong foothold in many places in the East, and as it turned out, it was 
transferred easily to Islamic philosophers (see Mehdi Aminrazavi, ““Mysti- 
cism in Arabic and Islamic Philosophy,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy). 

In the West, Augustine learned his Neoplatonism from Victorinus and 
became in turn the leading theologian of the Roman church until the time of 
Thomas Aquinas—who was also influenced by Neoplatonic interpretations 
of Aristotle. 

For the central doctrines of Neoplatonism, see E. Moore, “Neo-platon- 
ism,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


NEOPYTHAGOREANISM. Pythagoras established his philosophical and 
religious community toward the end of the 6th century BCE; it seems to have 
been to some degree a secretive and closed community, but nevertheless we 
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hear of a significant number of people who were first- and second-generation 
Pythagoreans during the 5th century. Indeed, Cebes and Simmias, present at 
the death of Socrates, are said to have been students of Philolaus in Thebes. 

In the first half of the 4th century, Plato encountered Pythagoreans in 
Sicily and presented a Pythagorean cosmology in the Timaeus. After the 
Timaeus, it is difficult to make any philosophical or conceptual differences 
between “Platonism” and “Pythagoreanism.” After the time of Archytas (d. 
c. 350 BCE), we hear less about an independent Pythagoreanism. Aristotle 
writes of “those who call themselves Pythagoreans” (hoi kaloumenoi Pytha- 
goreioi, Metaphysics 1.5, 985b23). One of his contemporaries, Heraclides of 
Pontus, seems to have written a fairly detailed account of Pythagoreanism, 
judging from the citations in later authors. 

For perhaps 300 years it is difficult to discern any actual practicing Py- 
thagoreans, as distinct from Platonists, though Hellenistic writers continued 
to have a historical interest in the Pythagorean school, and there may have 
been attempts to revive classical Pythagorean practices and ideas. 

The first named individual associated with an attempt to revive Pythago- 
reanism in the Greco-Roman period is probably Figulus, a Roman and friend 
of Cicero. A robust revival came in the 1st century CE with the activity of 
Apollonius of Tyana, Moderatus of Gades, Nicomachus of Gerasa, and 
later on, in the 2nd to 3rd centuries, Numenius of Apamea. Iamblichus, 
counted by us as a Neoplatonist, thought of himself as a (Neo-) Pythagorean; 
in many respects his writings established a way of reading the history and 
character of the Pythagorean way of philosophy. See C. Huffman, “Pythago- 
reanism,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


NICARETE OF MEGARA. Nixopétn. (c. 300 BCE.) Megarian. Student 

of Stilpo. Athenaeus says she had been a courtesan (XIII.596e); Diogenes 

Laertius says that she was Stilpo’s mistress, though he had a wife (II.114). 
See also MEGARA. 


NICOLAUS OF DAMASCUS. Nikodaoc Aauaoxnvos. (b. 64 BCE.) Peri- 
patetic. Friend of Herod the Great, tutor of the children of Antony and 
Cleopatra. His major work was a Universal History in 144 books; he also 
wrote an autobiography, a life of Augustus, a life of Herod, commentaries on 
Aristotle (Syriac excerpts are extant in a 14th-century manuscript), and On 
Plants, extant in manuscript in Arabic and Syriac translations. 

Extensive fragments of the first seven books of the Universal History are 
preserved in the Excerpta compiled at the order of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus. Josephus probably used this work for his history of Herod (Ant. 15-17), 
because where Nicolaus stops, the account becomes sketchy. He relied heavi- 
ly on earlier (lost) works; the value of his work often depends on the reliabil- 
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ity of those works. The fragments of his autobiography that remain are large- 
ly relevant for Jewish history. Collections of the fragments of some of his 
works are available online: Life of Augustus, Autobiography, and historical 
fragments. For Damascus, see DAMASCIUS OF DAMASCUS. 


NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) HOuxd Nixopdyeta. 
Latin, Ethica Nicomachea. Abbr. EN. The most famous of the three major 
ethical treatises included in the Corpus Aristotelicum (the others are the 
Eudemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia), the Nicomachean Ethics is pre- 
sented as the first part of a course on politiké, what those who will be active 
in political life should know about human happiness (eudaimonia) in order 
to maximize eudaimonia in their community. 

The first book argues that eudaimonia is “virtuous activity of the soul” and 
that Plato’s theory of the Form of the Good is irrelevant for ethics. In the 
second book, distinguishing between intellectual virtues and virtues of the 
interaction of mind and body, Aristotle proceeds to focus first on the “ethi- 
cal” virtues, or virtues of habit. He defines “ethical virtue” as “the disposition 
to choose lying in a mean relatively to us according to right reason as the 
person of practical wisdom would determine” (II.6, 1107a1). 

In the third book Aristotle takes up the question of moral responsibility, 
distinguishing acts done from compulsion and acts done in ignorance from 
those that are voluntary. Chosen actions are those that are initiated following 
deliberation. Turning to the “ethical virtues,” Aristotle discusses courage and 
temperance, two of the major virtues foregrounded by Plato in the Republic. 
For Aristotle these virtues are “means” between extremes—courage between 
foolhardiness and cowardice, for example. The fourth book is devoted to 
analyses of other ethical virtues: liberality, magnificence, great-souledness, 
ambition, good temper, social virtues such as friendliness, honesty about 
one’s own worth, wit, and tact. He denies that “shame” (aidos) is a virtue— 
noteworthy since Protagoras in the dialogue named for him asserts that it is 
one of the two ultimate bases of morality, along with justice—but there is a 
mean in this emotion. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh books are shared with the Eudemian Ethics 
(where they are 4, 5, and 6). Book V presents a theory of justice based on the 
idea that there are two senses of justice—conformity with the law and equita- 
ble distribution of goods. Further, of political justice there is both natural 
justice, everywhere the same, and conventional justice, indifferent until leg- 
islated (V.7). 

Book VI turns to the intellectual virtues, importantly distinguishing be- 
tween sophia and practical wisdom, or phronésis. Practical wisdom is crucial 
for determining what one ought to do in one’s own life, in one’s home, and in 
the community, but at the same time the highest happiness is the achievement 
of sophia. In VU, Aristotle introduces a distinction between three bad condi- 
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tions—vice, incontinence, and brutishness. Vice would be a disposition to 
choose the wrong actions, where virtue is the disposition to choose the right 
ones. Incontinence, or akrasia, is doing the wrong thing when one has 
formed an intention to do the right thing. Brutishness or beastliness is a 
tendency to do bad things without deliberation or choice—acting like an 
animal. Aristotle’s examples mainly look very like psychotic individuals. 
The opposed state would be someone who always does the right thing, also 
without deliberating or choosing—he calls that person “godlike.” The book 
is completed with a discussion of pleasure; there is another discussion of 
pleasure in book X. Books VIII and IX are detailed examinations of friend- 
ship. In book X, besides the second treatment of pleasure, there is a discus- 
sion of the “theoretical life,” proposed as the highest form of eudaimonia 
possible for a human being. How that relates to the ethical virtues discussed 
earlier in the Ethics is a matter of some scholarly discussion. For a good deal 
more, see R. Kraut, “Aristotle’s Ethics,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy. 

See also AIDOS; ANDREIA; DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE; 
ELEUTHERIOTES; ETHIKE ARETE; HEDONE, HEDYN; LOGOS; NEME- 
SIS; PHILIA; PHRONESIS; PROAIRESIS, PROHAIRESIS; SOPHROSYNE; 
THEORIA, THEOREIN; THERIOTES. 


NICOMACHUS (1). Ntkopayos. (c. 375 BCE.) Father of Aristotle. Accord- 
ing to the Suda, he was descended from Nicomachus, son of Machaon, son 
of Asclepius. He was a native of Stagira and personal physician to Amntas 
IH, king of Macedonia 393-369 BCE. 


NICOMACHUS (2). (c. 325 BCE.) Son of Aristotle. Diogenes Laertius 
(Life of Theophrastus 7, V.38) recounts that he was a student of Theophras- 
tus. Aristotle’s will commends his care to several tutors, and to his adopted 
son Nicanor. In some manner the NMicomachean Ethics was named after 
either him or Aristotle’s father. Nicomachus appears to have died in battle 
while still a young man. 


NICOMACHUS OF GERASA. (c. 60—120 CE.) Nicomachus was the au- 
thor of the extant works Introduction to Arithmetic and Manual of Harmon- 
ics. There are also considerable fragments of his Theology of Arithmetic and 
his Life of Pythagoras. Nicomachus was a Neopythagorean; these are some 
of the major texts of Neopythagoreanism. Modern historians of mathematics 
find him somewhat careless as a mathematician. The Introduction to Arith- 
metic is available online. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 

Gerasa (Tépaca) is the modern Jerash, in northern Jordan, 
32°16'20.21"N 35°53'29.03"E. 
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NOESIS, NOEMA, NOETON. Noyoic, von, vontoc. Words formed on 
the verb noein, to think, and the noun nous, or mind. Noésis is a Platonic 
term for thinking directed at Being (Republic 534a), contrasted in the Repub- 
lic with dianoia, there taken to be derivative or deductive reasoning. Noéma 
is a word used fairly widely meaning “a thought.” Parmenides B8, line 34: 
“noein and that for the sake which a noéma exists are the same.” In Plato’s 
Parmenides, 132b, Socrates briefly suggests that the Forms (eidé) might be 
noémata, but that is quickly refuted. The noéton is that which 1s “thinkable,” 
usually as distinguished from the aisthéton, that which is perceptible (cf. 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics X.4, 1174b34). 


NOMOS. Nopoc. Law; convention. (Noun formed from nemo, distribute; 
nemesis is another noun based on the same verb.) There is some tension in 
the way this word is used in Greek philosophy and literature. On the one 
hand, the nomoi are clearly the laws governing the organization of the state; 
Plato’s longest dialogue, outlining the constitution of an ideal state, is called 
the Nomoi (Laws). By extension, the rules governing human behavior univer- 
sally, possibly as decreed by the gods, are often called agraphoi nomoi, 
unwritten laws (Xenophon, Mem. IV.4, 5-25; Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 
863-871; et al.). As Heraclitus says (f. 114, in part), “All human nomoi are 
nourished by the one divine (nomos).” On the other hand, legislated laws 
tended, at least by the 5th century BCE, to be seen as arbitrary and variable 
from one society to another. Thus some introduced the idea of a contrasting 
nature (physis) that was not subject to social variability. Antiphon provides a 
particularly good example of a writer who emphasizes this contrast (DK 
87A44). Plato often represents the Sophists arguing on the basis of this 
contrast. Thrasymachus in Republic I, Callicles in the Gorgias, and Prota- 
goras in the Protagoras are just a few examples. Democritus took the 
contrast back into the scientific context, at least in epistemological terms, 
when he said, “By convention (by nomos) sweet by convention bitter, by 
convention hot by convention cold, in reality atoms and void.” 

The Stoics supposed that nature operates according to divine reason, or 
logos, so that the tension or dialectic between nature and law is resolved: 
physics (physiké) and ethics are both part of the same rational system, the 
thought of God. Stoics argued that we could discover “natural law” of a 
normative sort in much the same way as we discover descriptive or explana- 
tory natural law. Possibly the clearest exposition of this Stoic position is in 
Cicero’s De Legibus II. 


NONBEING. See BEING; ME ON. 
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NOUS (NOOS). Novdc, v6oc. Mind. Classical Greek philosophy is character- 
ized by, as much as anything else, the discovery of the mind. Xenophanes 
says of God, “Always he remains in the same place, moving not at all, nor is 
it fitting for him to move now here now there, but without toil he makes all 
things shiver by the impulse of his mind” (f. 25-26). Anaxagoras talked so 
much about mind that comic poets joked about it. 

Plato’s Socrates repeatedly emphasizes the centrality of the mind in his 
philosophy, from the immortality of the soul (psyché), envisioned primarily 
as the mind, in the Phaedo, to the argument that the virtue (areté) of the 
mind, wisdom (sophia), is the proper source of both moral and political 
governance in the Republic, and of course beyond. Plato goes on to argue for 
a cosmic Mind, in the tracks of Xenophanes and Anaxagoras, in his Timaeus 
(30b), Philebus (30d), and Laws (875, 897, 966). 

Aristotle too makes mind central in his philosophy, from the beginning of 
the Metaphysics, where he says that all human beings by nature desire to 
know and to understand, to the last book of the Nicomachean Ethics, where 
the activity of the mind is the highest happiness for a human being, to the 
12th book of the Metaphysics, where God is said to be Mind thinking itself 
(ho nous autos auto noei). In the De Anima, mind alone is said to be separa- 
ble (choriston) from the body (séma). Similarly in Generation of Animals, 
mind alone of the psychic functions is said to come into the developing 
human being “from outside” (thyrathen). In De Anima III.4—6, Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes a function of the mind that acquires knowable forms from percep- 
tion, the nous pathétikos, from the active or creative faculty of mind, nous 
poiétikos. Since the superior function of mind is the active and creative, that 
is the function that we attribute most readily to God, who is consequently a 
mover, indeed the first and unmoved mover (akinéton kinoun) of everything 
in virtue of being active intellect (nous). 

The Stoics identify mind with what they call the hégemonikon, or direc- 
tive part of the soul, and they assert that it exists as much in the universe as a 
whole as it does in us as individuals (Diogenes Laertius VII.138). 

In middle Platonism, the cosmic Mind becomes the source of all good in 
the universe (Alcinous X.1—4). For Plotinus, the cosmic Mind is the ener- 
geia and logos of the One (Enneads V.1.6). 

See also AGENT INTELLECT; ARCHELAUS OF ATHENS (?); ATHA- 
NATOS; CHORIS, CHORISTON; COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY; 
ENNOIA; GNOME; PNEUMA4; TRIPARTITE SOUL. 


NUMBER. See ARITHMOS. 
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NUMENIUS OF APAMEA. Novuj10c 6 && Anapsiac. (fl. 160-180 CE.) 
Numenius is counted as a “middle Platonist,” though his teaching is directly 
connected to the Neoplatonist tradition that follows. He was the teacher of 
Amelius, who functioned as secretary to Plotinus in Rome and returned to 
Apamea on the death of Plotinus. Considerable fragments remain of Numen- 
ius’ book On the Good and of his history of the Academy, On the Diver- 
gence of the Academics from Plato. Numenius believed that Plato’s teaching 
was Pythagorean, and not only that, but that it derived from Indian sages 
(Brahmins), Persian magi, Egyptian priests, Chaldean Oracles, and Jews; 
Numenius supported these ascriptions by interpreting traditional texts alle- 
gorically. See G. Karamanolis, “Numenius,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy. 


NUTRITIVE SOUL. Psyché threptiké. In Aristotle, this is the part or facul- 
ty of the soul concerned with maintaining the bodily life of the individual, 
shared by all living things, including plants. Aristotle says that this part of the 
soul is also responsible for generation of new individuals of the species (De 
Anima II1.4, 416a19). 


NYMPHIDIANUS OF SMYRNA. Nouoidtiavoc. (c. 360 CE.) Neoplaton- 
ist and Sophist. Brother of Maximus, who was very close to the emperor 
Julian. Eunapius recounts that Julian made him his personal secretary. 

See also SMYRNA. 


OCELLUS LUCANUS. (5th BCE.) Pythagorean, possibly a student of 
Pythagoras himself. Stobaeus preserves fragments of two works ascribed to 
Ocellus, Peri Nomou (Ecl. 1.13) and On the Nature of the Universe (Ecl. 
1.20). These are available online in the early 19th-century translation by 
Thomas Taylor. On the Nature of the Universe is certainly, and Peri Nomou 
probably, a later forgery, but both are sources of information about Hellenis- 
tic Pythagoreanism. 


OCHEMA. “Oynua. Literally, carriage or vehicle. Parmenides rides in an 
ochéma to see the Goddess in the prologue of his poem; in Plato’s Phaedrus, 
the soul (psyché) is envisaged as a charioteer driving an ochéma drawn by 
two horses, symbols of the psychic powers of appetite and ambition. This 
powerful image naturally leads to speculation about the nature of the chariot 
itself. A strong tradition going back at least to Anaximenes held that the 
physical basis of the soul is pneuma, or breath, and that this pneuma has 
some affinity for or relationship to the element from which the stars are 
composed (Aristotle, Generation of Animals 11.6). Plato suggests, in the 
Timaeus, that each soul is related to an individual star, as to an ochéma 
(41d-e). All of these themes come together in Neoplatonism, especially in 
Proclus, where each individual human soul has three bodies: an immortal 
astral body, a spiritual (pneumatic) body that is mortal, and the flesh-and- 
bone body it inhabits while on earth (Commentary on Timaeus 111, 236, 
298; Platonic Theology 111, 125). Each of these is a “vehicle” for the soul, in 
different contexts. 


OENOMAUS OF GADARA. Oivouaoc. (2nd CE.) Oenomaus was a Cyn- 
ic, possibly the same person as the Abnimus mentioned in the Talmud as a 
friend of the Rabbi Meir (2nd century). Significant fragments survive of his 
sarcastic attacks on divination, in a treatise called “Unmasking the Magi- 
cians.” He argues that the future is not predestined, so there cannot be fore- 
knowledge of it, and if it were predestined, foreknowledge would be useless 
since you couldn’t change anything. 
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See also GADARA; MAGIC. 


OIKEION. Oiksiov. In everyday Greek, that which belongs to one’s house- 
hold; personal property; anything that is “one’s own.” It becomes something 
of a technical term in Stoic philosophy for what is proper to or belonging to 
oneself. 


OIKEIOSIS. Oixsiwoic. Appropriation. In ordinary Greek, this word could 
mean making a friend of someone, or (going back to the original sense of 
oikos, “home’’) to include someone in one’s household. For the Stoics, this 
word has a lot of significance: starting from the instinct of self-preservation 
and self-consciousness, then going on to our natural positive feelings toward 
our family, friends, and community, and ultimately to the whole universe, we 
make our relationships our own (see, e.g., Cicero, De Fin. 3.62—68). 


“OLD OLIGARCH”. Among the extant writings attributed to Xenophon is 
a “Constitution of the Athenians”; Xenophon could not have written it be- 
cause it must have been written either before Xenophon was born or when he 
was still a young child. (The treatise was written between 446 and 424, and 
Xenophon was born in about 430). In view of the political point of view 
espoused in the document, its author has come to be known as “the Old 
Oligarch.” Tr. J. L. Marr & P. J. Rhodes, 2008, or online at Perseus. 
See also ATHENAION POLITEIA. 


OLICHARCHIA. ‘Odwyopyia. Oligarchy. Rule by the few; as Aristotle 
points out, this almost inevitably means rule by the wealthy, so he appropri- 
ates the term to mean precisely rule by the wealthy. In Aristotle’s analysis in 
the Politics, political life is almost always a tension between the wealthy and 
the poor, between oligarchy and democracy. Though usually a kind of a 
democracy in classical times, Athens did have some short oligarchical peri- 
ods; during one of them (404403), Socrates resisted being implicated in 
their crimes (Apology 32c). In the Republic VII, Plato provides a taxonomy 
of systems of government inferior to his Kallipolis, which he here calls 
aristocracy—the first step away he calls “timocracy,” or rule by those who 
compete for honors; the second is oligarchy (550ff.), defined very much as 
Aristotle defines it; third is democracy; and the fourth and worst is tyranny. 
See M. Ostwald, Oligarchia, 2000. 


OLYMPIODORUS (1). Odvumdmpoc. (Sth CE.) Peripatetic, taught in 
Alexandria. His most famous student was Proclus. 
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OLYMPIODORUS (2). (Before 510—after 565 CE.) Neoplatonist commen- 
tator on Plato and Aristotle. A student of Hypatia and friend of Synesius of 
Ptolemais, he was teaching in Alexandria after the school of Athens was 
closed by Justinian in 529. His commentaries on Alcibiades I and Gorgias 
give a good picture of philosophical education in Alexandria in late antiquity, 
near the end of non-Christian instruction in that city. Subsequent teachers in 
Alexandria were Christians until the city was taken by the Arabs in 641. See 
C. Wildberg, “Olympiodorus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


OLYNTHUS. Odvv0oc. Ancient city of the Chalkidike in northern Greece, 
40.296°N 23.354°E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #588. Callisthenes, Aristotle’s 
grand-nephew, and Euphantus, the Megarian, were natives of this city. Its 
excavated ruins give a good idea of the city planning of Hippodamus of 
Miletus. 


ON, ONTA. To Ov, ta Svta. Being, beings. Parmenides problematized be- 
ing; Plato focused on a solution to the problem of being that distinguished 
the static and timeless ontds on (“beingly being,” usually translated “really 
real) from the changing genesis. Aristotle describes the task of his book that 
we call the Metaphysics as the study of to on hé on (10 Ov fj Gv), “being qua 
being.” Being, he says, is primarily ousia, and in a secondary sense whatever 
is referred to in the other nine categories. For Plotinus, the One is beyond 
being; all being is somehow derivative from the One. 
See also KATEGORIAI. 


ON DIVINATION IN SLEEP. (Treatise by Aristotle.) epi tig kad’ Uavov 
pavtikts>. Latin, De Divinatione per Somnum. Abbr. Div. Somn. Included in 
the Parva Naturalia, this is a short discussion of the possibility that there 
might be veridical dreams. Aristotle regards dreams that are thought to be 
veridical as mainly coincidences—at any rate, not with divine origin. Cicero, 
On Divination 62, 127-128, largely follows the Aristotelian direction. Some 
who thought that some dreams are prophetic were Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 65; 
Aelius Aristides, Sacred Discourses; and Artemidorus of Ephesus, Oneiro- 
critikon. 
See also ONEIROS. 


ON DREAMS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi évunviewv. Latin, De Insomniis. 
Abbr. Jnsomn. Part of the Parva Naturalia, Aristotle here tries to provide 
both a psychological and physiological account of the phenomenon of 
dreaming. See D. Gallop, tr., Aristotle on Sleep and Dreams, 1996. 

See also ON DIVINATION IN SLEEP; ONEIROS. 
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ON INTERPRETATION. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi ‘Epunvsiac, Peri 
Hermeneias. Latin, De Interpretatione. Abbr. Int. The second treatise in the 
Aristotelian corpus. Aristotle examines sentence forms that may function in 
syllogistic arguments. Near the beginning he says, “Spoken words are the 
symbols of mental experience and written words are the symbols of spoken 
words. Just as written marks are not the same for all people, neither are 
spoken sounds, but the mental experiences which these symbolize are the 
same for all, as are the things of which our experiences are the images.” But 
individual words (nouns or verbs) do not have truth or falsity; that happens 
when words are combined into sentences. Sentences may be universal (All 
[subject] is [predicate], No [subject] 1s [predicate]) or particular (Some [sub- 
ject] is [predicate], Some [subject] is not [predicate]). All S is P and Some S 
is not P are contradictory assertions, as are No S is P and Some S is P. 
Interpreters generated from this structure the Square of Opposition; some 
recent scholars have derived a more complex set of logical relations from 
Aristotle’s text. 

But what about sentences in the future tense? Are they necessarily true or 
false right now? In chapter 9, Aristotle argues that that is the wrong way to 
construe the logical relationships; not “necessary that p” or “necessary that 
not-p” but “necessarily, p or not-p.” For example, if two navies are drawn up 
in battle formation facing each other, it is not now necessary that there will 
be a sea battle tomorrow, or necessary that there will not be a sea-battle 
tomorrow, but necessarily, one or the other will occur. 

The treatise was translated by Boethius into Latin and thus became a part 
of the philosophical foundation of Western European medieval philosophy. It 
was also early translated into Arabic. For contemporary discussion, see C. 
W. A. Whitaker, Aristotle ’s De Interpretatione: Contradiction and Dialectic, 
1996. 


ON LENGTH AND SHORTNESS OF LIFE. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi 
LaKkpoBitnt0s Kai BpayvBitmtToc. Latin, De Longitudine et Bevitate Vitae. 
Abbr. Long. Short treatise discussing why some species live a long time, 
others a short time. See R. King, Aristotle on Life and Death, 2001. 


ON MEMORY AND RECOLLECTION. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi 
uvyLns Kai dvapvéows. Latin, De Memoria et Reminiscentia. Abbr. Mem. 
The second treatise in the Parva Naturalia, Aristotle here briefly reviews his 
theory of memory and the ability to recall memories. See R. Sorabji, Aristotle 
on Memory, 1972. 

See also THEAETETUS. 
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ON SLEEP AND WAKING. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Hepi tavov Kai 
éypnyopéoeac. Latin, De Somno et Vigilia. Abbr. Somn. The third treatise in 
the Parva Naturalia, Aristotle tries to give both a physiological and psycho- 
logical explanation of the phenomenon of sleep (and waking up again). 
Psychologically, sleep is for him an inactivity of the common capacity of 
perception, “common sense.” See R. K. Sprague, “Aristotle and the Meta- 
physics of Sleep,” Review of Metaphysics 31, no. 2 (1977): 230-241. 
See also AISTHESIS. 


ON THE HEAVENS. Treatise by Aristotle. See DE CAELO. 
ON THE SOUL. Treatise by Aristotle. See DE ANIMA. 


ON THE UNIVERSE (DE MUNDO, PERI KOSMOU). A treatise included 
in the Aristotelian corpus. Most scholars believe that it is not by Aristotle. It 
is ostensibly addressed to Alexander and includes some quite interesting 
geographic details and an Orphic hymn. G. Reale and A. P. Bos have de- 
fended its authenticity, Trattato sul Cosmo, 1974, 1995. 


ON YOUTH AND OLD AGE, ON LIFE AND DEATH, ON RESPIRA- 
TION. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Hepi vedtytosg Kai ynposc, Kai Cwfis Kai 
Oavatov, mEepi &varvoric. Latin, De Juventute et Senectute, de Vita et Morte, 
de Respiration. Abbr. Juv. A treatise in the Parva Naturalia. Very brief 
review of the preservation of the soul in a range of animals and plants 
followed by an extensive discussion of respiration in response to the theories 
of Democritus, Empedocles, and Plato in the Timaeus, then returning to the 
consequences of various kinds of respiration for life and death. See R. King, 
Aristotle on Life and Death, 2001. 


ONASANDER. (Ist CE.) Academic? Wrote a (lost) commentary on Plato’s 
Republic, and Strategikos, an essay on the duties of a military general, avail- 
able online at Lacus Curtius. 


ONATAS. Ovdétac. (Sth BCE.) Pythagorean, mentioned by Iamblichus 
(Vit. Pyth. 267) and Joannes Laurentius Lydus (De Mens. 2.12). There is a 
long passage from On God and the Divine quoted by Stobaeus (1.1.39) 
ascribed to him, but written in the 1st BCE to Ist CE, consequently known as 
“Pseudo-Onatas.” 


ONE. See HEN. 
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ONEIROS. ’Oveipoc. Dream. In Homer, at Odyssey XIX, 560ff., there is a 
distinction between dreams that come through the gates of ivory and those 
that come through the gates of horn: the first are fantasies; the second are 
portents, if we know how to interpret them. Dream interpretation has long 
been in demand (consider Joseph and Pharaoh, Genesis 41); Antiphon the 
Sophist wrote a book on dream interpretation (DK 2.367ff.). The temples of 
Asclepius invited the ill to sleep in their precincts, where they might be 
visited in their dreams by Asclepius, providing a cure for their ailments. 
Others thought of dreams as belonging to pure subjectivity (Heraclitus f. 89: 
“The waking have one common world, but the sleeping turn aside each into a 
world of his own’). Plato’s Socrates often refers to dreams taken as veridi- 
cal, perhaps most seriously at Phaedo 60e, but sometimes as a rhetorical 
trope, for example at Theaetetus 201e. At Timaeus 71a—72b, Plato tries to 
explain how dreams occur by involving the liver in the process. 

Aristotle wrote a short treatise On Dreams, providing a physiological 
explanation of how dreams occur, and another short treatise, On Divination 
in Sleep, which takes somewhat seriously the possibility that there might be 
veridical dreams. Rejecting the thesis that dreams are sent by God, Aristotle 
supposes that dreams might have a causative relationship with various 
events, or be signs of those events; for example, physicians take particular 
sorts of dreams to be diagnostic of particular illnesses, and that totally makes 
sense to Aristotle. But, he argues, “most dreams are mere coincidences” 
(463a32). Cicero, On Divination 62, 127-128, largely follows the Aristote- 
lian direction. Still, many people continued to believe that some dreams are 
prophetic: Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 65; Aelius Aristides, Sacred Discourses; 
Artemidorus of Ephesus, Oneirocritikon. 


ONESICRITUS OF ASTYPALAEA. Ovyoixpttosc. (c. 360-290 BCE.) 
Cynic, student of Diogenes of Sinope. He accompanied Alexander on his 
campaign to the East as a ship pilot, and on his return wrote about his 
experiences. He was sent by Alexander to interview Indian philosophers, 
known as gymnosophists to the Greeks; he names two Indian philosophers, 
Mandanis and Calanus. Diogenes Laertius provides a short notice of him 
(V1.84); Plutarch (Alex. 46), Strabo (xv. 65), and others convey enough of 
his reports so that we know that he was not always scrupulously accurate. 
See T. S. Brown, Onesicritus, 1949. Astypalaea (AotuméAa10) is an island in 
the Dodecanese, northwest of Rhodes, 36°33'N 26°21’E , Hansen & Niel- 
sen 2004 #476. 


ONOMA. ’Ovoua. Name, noun. Heraclitus f. 24: “They would not have 
known the name of justice if these things did not exist.” Parmenides f. 8, 
lines 39-40: “All these things are but names which mortals have given, 
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believing them to be true—coming into being and passing away, being and 
not being, change of place and alteration of bright color.” Ever since Odys- 
seus told the Cyclops that his name was “Oudeis,” which means “Nobody’”— 
and subsequently the Cyclops ran out screaming to his neighbors, “Nobody 
has blinded me’”—the ancient Greeks were concerned with the possibility 
that words, and particularly names, might fail to communicate the truth (Od. 
IX, 364). The extreme position is that of Gorgias, DK 82B3, that there is no 
connection between names and things. 

Are there natural names, or are all names conventional? The Sophists 
clearly talked about these issues, a lot—Prodicus and Protagoras more than 
others perhaps. In Aristophanes’ Clouds (875), Socrates is represented as 
arguing that the words we use for male and female chickens are wrong; we 
can translate the argument as saying that we really ought to call roosters 
“chickers” and hens “‘chickesses.” The Cratylus is entirely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the correctness of names, whether words have a natural or conven- 
tional origin. Since for Plato words in principle correspond with Forms 
(eidé), their “correctness” is a matter of some importance. 

At the beginning of On Interpretation, Aristotle says, “Spoken sounds are 
symbols of affections in the soul (psyché), and written marks symbols of 
spoken sounds. And just as written marks are not the same for all people, 
neither are spoken sounds. But what these are in the first place signs of— 
affections of the soul—are the same for all; and what these affections are 
likenesses of—actual things—are also the same.” He goes on to define (/nt. 
2) an onoma as “a spoken sound, significant by convention (nomos), without 
time, none of whose parts is significant in separation. ... No name is a name 
naturally but only when it has become a symbol.” 

The theory that language is natural did have significant support: Herodo- 
tus tells the story of the Pharaoh “Psamtik” who had some children raised by 
deaf-mutes; when the children were brought before him, they said something 
like “bé,” which he took to be the Phrygian word for bread. Herodotus also 
points out that the children got their milk from goats. Of philosophers, Epi- 
curus believed that the origin of language was natural, that the sounds made 
by animals and babies are the beginning of language (Letter to Herodotus, 
75-87; Lucretius V.1028—1090). 

The Stoics, in contrast, believed that language stems from Jogos, reason, 
and that consequently only human beings have true language. Following the 
lead of Socrates in the Cratylus, the Stoics paid a great deal of attention to 
etymology (etvmon actually means “true’”’), attempting to find the “true” 
meaning of words. 

See also LEXTS; NAMES OF ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 
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OPHELEIN, OPHELEMA. Qoeheiv, opédnua. Benefit, as at Plato, Meno 
77d: people who desire “bad” things do so believing that those bad things 
will benefit them. In Aristotle, sometimes this word means to owe a debt, or 
the debt itself (e.g., Nicomachean Ethics 1X.2, 1165a3). In Stoic ethics, it is 
an advantage, or benefit, and since you “ought” to be virtuous, it turns out to 
be that which is good in itself. 


OPINION. See DOXA. 
OPPOSITES. See ENANTIA. 


OPSIS. “Owic. Sight, vision, appearance. “Ta phainomena opsis adélon, 
phenomena are a glimpse of the unseen” (Anaxagoras B21). At Plato’s 
Theaetetus 193c, the opsis is the visual impression that one compares to the 
recorded image in the wax block of memory. For Aristotle it is the faculty of 
seeing (De Anima II.7), while in the Poetics, opsis is the element of spectacle 
in the presentation of a tragic drama. 


ORDER. See COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY; TAXIS. 


OREXIS. "Opséic. Often translated “desire,” sometimes translated “inten- 
tion,” this is the noun form of orego, “I reach out (my hand).” In Aristotle’s 
moral psychology, orexis is the capacity of initiating movement shared by all 
living beings capable of local movement. Aristotle characterizes “choice” 
(prohairesis) as “deliberative orexis.” See G. Pearson, Aristotle on Desire, 
2012. The Stoics preferred to use the term “hormé.” 


ORGANON. ‘Opyavov. Literally, “tool.” A knife or an axe is a common 
example of an organon. At least from the time of Plato the word was applied 
to instrumental parts of the body (the eye is the organon of vision, Republic 
VI, 508b, for example). Aristotle of course devotes much of his biological 
investigation to the understanding of the organa of the body. Organs have 
their meaning only as parts—a severed hand is no longer a hand; it is no 
more a hand than a carved stone aulos is really an aulos. More generally, he 
defines organon as whatever exists for the sake of something else, even to 
the point of saying that “a slave is a living tool, a tool is a non-living slave” 
(Nicomachean Ethics VIII.11, 1161b4). 

The books on logic that begin the Aristotelian corpus are collectively 
known as the Organon. It may be that this denomination came from the 
remark of Alexander of Aphrodisias that logic (logiké) “has the role of a 
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tool” in philosophy (in Top. 74.29). These books are (in English) Categories, 
On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Topics, and Sophis- 
tical Refutations. 


ORGE. Opyi. In the first instance, natural impulse and tendency, but prob- 
ably more often in philosophical discourse it means “anger.” In the Republic 
440cff., Socrates uses the phenomenon of anger to argue for the existence of 
a spirited part of the soul distinct from the appetitive. In De Anima 1.1, 
Aristotle uses “anger” to illustrate two ways of defining a pathos of the soul: 
the “dialectician” defines “anger” as the desire to return pain for pain, while 
the natural philosopher defines it as the boiling of the blood around the heart 
(403430). For a Stoic angle on anger, see Seneca’s De Ira, in Kaster & 
Nussbaum, trs., 2010. For a general discussion of anger in ancient philoso- 
phy and literature, see Braund & Most, Ancient Anger, 2004. 


ORIGEN. Opwyévye. (c. 185—254/5 CE.) Christian Neoplatonist philoso- 
pher who studied with Ammonius Saccas (also the teacher of Plotinus). His 
work On First Principles (De Principiis) is a fundamental exposition of 
Christian Platonism; his Against Celsus is a detailed refutation of a pagan 
attack on the Christian religion. He also wrote significant extended commen- 
taries on books of both the Old and the New Testament. 

Influenced by his reading of the Jewish philosopher Philo of Alexandria, 
and the middle Platonist Numenius, Origen constructed an intellectually 
sophisticated doctrine of the Trinity, defended human free will, and argued 
for an eventual reconciliation of the entire universe with God, the apokatas- 
tasis. 

Neither the Orthodox nor the Roman Catholic branch of Christianity has 
been entirely comfortable with Origen. Their complaints have been that Ori- 
gen’s allegorical interpretation of Scripture could readily be abused; in his 
doctrine of the Trinity he appears to subordinate Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit to the Father; and the apokatastasis was not accepted by either church, 
since inconsistent with the doctrine of everlasting damnation of the unforgiv- 
en. It is hard to know precisely how far Origen went in any of these respects 
since we do not have much of the original Greek of the De Principiis; rather 
we have a Latin translation by Rufinus that probably tones down unorthodox 
positions. See E. Moore, “Origen,” Jnternet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


ORIGEN. Opvyévye. (3rd CE.) Pagan Neoplatonist roughly contemporane- 
ous with the famous Christian Origen. He too studied with Ammonius 
Saccas; he taught Porphyry in Athens before Porphyry joined Plotinus in 
Rome. Plotinus says nice things about him (in contrast to his attitude toward 
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the Christian Origen): Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, chaps. iti, xiv, and xx. 
Proclus ascribes to him the view that the first principle is intellect (nous), 
denying that the first principle is the One beyond being. 


ORIGIN. See ARCHE. 


ORPHIC RELIGION. Cult religion originating in the 6th century BCE, 
loosely connected with Pythagoreanism by some similarities of belief. Like 
the Pythagoreans, the Orphics believed in metempsychosis and lived in relig- 
ion-based communities. Adeimantus in the Republic says of them 
(364b—365a), “They produce a whole collection of books of ritual instruc- 
tions written by Musaeus and Orpheus, and they persuade not only individu- 
als but whole communities that, both for living and dead, remission and 
absolution of sins may be had by sacrifices and childish performances, which 
they are pleased to call initiations, and which they allege deliver us from all 
ills in the next world, where terrible things await the uninitiated.” See Aris- 
totle, De Anima 1.5, 410b28, identifying the soul with breath. Orphic relig- 
ious practices seem to have continued into the Christian era. See W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Orpheus and Greek Religion: A Study of the Orphic Movement, 
1993. 
See also DERVENI PAPYRUS; PNEUMA. 


OU MALLON. Od pddaov. Literally, “no more” (no more this than that); 
this common phrase became a shorthand expression for a way of arguing 
during the Hellenistic period. In Pyrrhonian Skepticism, especially, it im- 
plies “determining nothing, and suspending judgment” (Diogenes Laertius 
IX.76). 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


OURANOS, OURANIA. Ovdpavoc, ovpavia. Sky, heaven; heavenly. Is there 
one ouranos or more than one? Is the ouranos identical with the kosmos? 
Anaximander talks of an indefinite from which are generated “the ouranoi 
and the kosmoi within them” (f. 1), implying a plurality of both, and a non- 
identity of the two. It became more usual in Greek philosophy to assert the 
unity of ouranos and kosmos; indeed, according to Aristotle, Xenophanes 
“contemplated the Ouranos and concluded that the One is God” (Metaphys- 
ics 1.5, 986b23). 

The ouranioi are the entities that exist in the sky, and they are very com- 
monly, in Greek philosophy, considered to be living divinities. One heaven, 
one deity, may be the source of all the others, but there is a plurality of lesser 
celestial deities, starting from the sun, the moon, and the planets or the deities 
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that move those celestial entities around. Aristotle clearly believed that this 
was the fundamental religious understanding for all humanity, that anthropo- 
morphic deities were a later invention (Metaph. XII.8, 1074b1ff.). 

It is an easy step from astral religion to astrology, a step widely embraced 
in antiquity but roundly rejected by the Epicurean tradition, particularly 
Lucretius (V.110—145). 

See also ASTROLOGIA; ASTRONOMY; COSMOS (KOSMOS), COS- 
MOLOGY; DE CAELO; ON THE UNIVERSE (DE MUNDO, PERI KOS- 
MOU); TIMAEUS. 


OUSIA. Ovoia. Abstract noun built on the participle on, ontos (being) plus 
an abstract ending. Consequently, the most obvious translation into English 
would be “beingness.” In non-philosophical Greek, ousia means “wealth,” 
especially “real estate.” The typical translation of ousia in English versions 
of Plato is “reality,” which tends to remove the word from its origins in the 
verb einai, “to be.” Similarly the Platonic phrase, closely related to ousia in 
the texts, to ontds on, literally “the beingly being,” is normally translated “the 
really real.” In English translations of Aristotle, the most usual translation of 
ousia is “substance,” a word that really translates the Greek word hypostasis. 
It is arguable that the right translation would be “entity” since that is formed 
on the Latin ens, entis, plus the Latin abstract ending cognate with the Greek 
one in ousia. 

In any case, in philosophical usage the word ousia is used to designate 
whatever it is that exists primarily. That usage may well have started with 
Plato when he applied it to the Forms (eidé) (e.g., Phaedo 70d and many 
other places). Aristotle attributes to the pre-Socratics the belief that ousia is 
matter on the ground that they appear to believe that one or more of the 
elements (stoicheia) (water, air, fire), or all four, or the atoms (atoma) are 
what exist primarily (Metaphysics 1.3, 983b6ff.). Given that Democritus 
says, “By convention sweet, by convention bitter, by convention hot, by 
convention cold, by convention colored, but in existence (efeéi) atoms and 
void” (B9), that ascription seems justified. 

Aristotle does accept this as one sense of the word ousia, in that, in a way, 
matter does exist primarily. And, in a way, the form of anything is also ousia, 
especially of a living thing; its soul (psyché) is its ousia, since that is what it 
is (cf. Metaph. V.8, 1017b16). But for Aristotle the primary sense of ousia, 
that is, that which primarily exists, is the compound of matter and form, the 
individual thing, or a definable class of things. 

In Metaph. XII, Aristotle distinguishes entities (ousiai) into sensible and 
unchangeable, and the sensible into permanent and perishable. Almost every- 
thing that we know is in the class of perishable sensible things; only the 
astronomical beings are permanent and sensible. And there seems to be just 
one unchangeable entity, the unmoved mover (akinéton kinoun). 
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In post-Aristotelian philosophy, the Epicureans, to the extent that they 
were concerned about metaphysical issues, believed the atoms to be that 
which primarily exists, following the lead of Democritus. The Stoics use the 
word ousia to denominate the underlying substrate, that is, as hypokeime- 
non. Of course, if we ask, “What exists primarily?” the Stoics would also say 
God, or reason, so that in a way there is just one entity in Stoic philosophy: 
everything. Plotinus is critical of the whole Aristotelian enterprise concern- 
ing ousia (Enneads V1.1), in that it makes a multiplicity of what Plotinus 
believes to be a unity. He is also critical of the Stoic position, in that it makes 
of God a material entity. 

See also BECOMING; THE CATEGORIES; HYPEROUSION, PHYSIS; 
HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS; TODE TI. 


PAIDEIA. Ioideia. Education: reading, writing, and the arts. (Literally, 
“child stuff.”) The Sophists focused on advancing education; a major con- 
flict between Socrates, the Sophists, and popular culture as represented by 
Aristophanes, for example, concerned the nature of that education. The 
Sophists taught skills, primarily but not exclusively rhetorical skills, general- 
ly maintaining a “value-neutral” pose. Socrates urged his young admirers to 
search for fundamental values, but usually avoided promulgating any of his 
own value beliefs in any didactic manner. Popular culture, as defined by 
Aristophanes’ Clouds and the judgment of the jury in the trial of Socrates, 
determined that Socrates’ failure to inculcate traditional values was as dan- 
gerous as the Sophistic avoidance of values entirely. 

The organized schools that came into existence after the death of Socrates 
tended to make room for both training in the skills required by social leaders 
and at least acquaintance with the ethical expectations of the society into 
which the products of these schools would enter. 

In subsequent centuries, organized educational institutions continued to 
function in many cities of the ancient world; some of the cities with more or 
less stable educational establishments providing instruction in philosophy for 
extended periods of time included Athens, Alexandria, Rhodes, Perga- 
mum, Apamea of Syria, Rome, and others. See W. Jaeger, Paideia: The 
Ideals of Greek Culture, vols. 1-3, 1945. 

See also ACADEMY; EPICURUS AND EPICUREANISM; ISO- 
CRATES OF ATHENS; LYCEUM; MUSEUM (MUSEION, Movoésiov) 
AND LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA; PERIPATETIC SCHOOL; STOA, 
STOIC SCHOOL. 


PAIN. See ALGOS; LYPE; PONOS. 


PALINGENESIA. Uoatyyevecia. The word means “regeneration” (palin, 
again; genesis, generation) and is used by the Stoics for the rebirth of the 
world after the periodic conflagration (ekpyrdsis). In the New Testament, it is 
applied both to the status of having been “born again” through baptism, and 
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to the resurrection. In some authors, the word palingenesia is a synonym for 
metempsychosis. In some modern authors, the word palingenesis appears, 
although it is not attested in ancient texts. 


PAMPHILE OF EPIDAURUS. [lopidn. (1st CE.) Historian, author of 
Historical Commentaries, in 33 books, now lost. Aulus Gellius (XV.17, 23) 
and Diogenes Laertius (1.24, 68, 76, 90, 9; II.24; III.23; V.36) often cite her; 
we learn more about her in the Suda (Pamphile) and Photius (Cod. 175) 
however. D. L. Gera has argued that she is also the author of the anonymous 
treatise De Mulieribus, in Warrior Women, 1997. 

See also EPIDAURUS. 


PANAETIUS OF RHODES. Ilavaittoc. (c. 185-109 BCE.) Stoic, Schol- 
arch from 129 to 109 BCE. Panaetius studied with Diogenes of Babylon and 
Antipater of Tarsus and frequently visited Rome, where he associated with 
Scipio Africanus. His concentration on ethical and social issues led him to 
adapt Stoic teachings to the needs of the Roman ruling class. As preserved by 
Cicero (On Duties), he taught that there are four “personae” or life roles: 
generically as a human being, specifically with one’s own natural attributes, 
the position into which one is cast by fate, and the role one has chosen on 
one’s own. He also redefined the cardinal virtues, synthesizing and trans- 
forming Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions into part of the Stoic doc- 
trine. The fragments of Panaetius were edited by M. van Straaten in 1946. 
See also RHODES. 


PANCRATES OF ATHENS. Iayxpatye. (c. 140 CE.) Cynic. According to 
Philostratus (Vit. Soph. 1.23), when the Sophist Lollianus was caught in a 
riot about bread, Pancrates got him out by saying, “He’s not a bread-seller, 
he’s a word-seller.” His name is also mentioned by Alciphron (Ep. III.55). 


PANTHOIDES. (c. 275 BCE.) Megarian, teacher of the Peripatetic Lyco of 
Troas (Sextus Empiricus, 4dv. Math. VII.13; Diogenes Laertius V.68, 
VII.193). He wrote On Ambiguities, attacked by Chrysippus (Epictetus 
II.19.5). Diodorus Cronus’ master argument says that everything that has 
happened must be true; therefore nothing is possible which can never be true. 
Panthoides replied that something is possible which can never be true; the 
impossible can never be the consequence of the possible; and therefore not 
everything that has happened is necessarily true. 


PAR’ HEMIN. Tlop’ jwiv. Familiar, “by us.” In Epicurean epistemology, 
we tend to accept appearances that are familiar to us. Stoics objected that 
exceptions are always possible; “not so fast.” 
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PARABOLE. TlapaBoan. (Para, beside; bolé, throw.) Comparison, illustra- 
tion, parable, parody. In Plato, Philebus 33b2, this word is applied to a 
comparison (between different lives); a typical Aristotelian use occurs at 
Rhetoric 11.20, 1393b23, where the Socratic habit of giving examples or 
illustrations of a point is noted. It is an easy step from that to the New 
Testament “parable.” In Sextus Empiricus (Against the Professors 9) the 
word takes on a new twist, being applied to “parodies” of arguments, particu- 
larly of the Stoics. Zeno says, “The rational is superior to the non-rational; 
nothing is superior to the universe; therefore the universe is rational.” To 
which Alexinus of Elis (a Megarian philosopher who critiqued Zeno) re- 
plied, “The poet is superior to the non-poet; nothing is superior to the uni- 
verse; therefore the universe writes poetry.” 


PARADEIGMA. Wapddéetypa. Example, standard. (Para, beside; deigma, 
indication.) In the Platonic dialogues, the Forms (eidé) are often said to 
serve as paradeigmata or standards, for example, the ideal state exists as a 
paradeigma in heaven (Republic 1X 592a-b; cf. Euthyphro 6e). Although 
Aristotle usually uses the word in the everyday sense of “example,” he is 
sufficiently influenced by the Platonic usage to use it for the formal cause a 
few times, for example, Physics I1.3, 194b27. 


PARADOXON. Uapddoéov. Paradox. Contrary to expectation. (Para, be- 
side; doxon, opinon.) Cf. Plato, Republic 472a; Aristotle, Metaphysics 111.7, 
1012a17. The arguments of Zeno of Elea are regularly called “paradoxes” by 
commentators, and the related arguments of the Megarians, such as Eubu- 
lides, also receive that name. Cicero wrote a book on “Stoic Paradoxes” 
(Paradoxa Stoicorum), bringing the word into common philosophical usage. 


PARAEBATES. HapaiBatns. (4th-3rd BCE.) Cyrenaic student of Epiti- 
mides and teacher of Hegesias and Anniceris, according to Diogenes Laer- 
tius IT.85. DL also tells us that he was disliked by Menedemus (II.134). 


PARAKOLOUTHESIS, PARAKOLOUTHOUN. Tlapaxorov8notc, 
TapaKkoAov8obv. Concomitance, concomitant. (Para, beside; akolouthoun, 
follow.) Aristotle uses this word in the sense of “follow along with” (“It 
doesn’t matter whether opinion precedes choice or follows along with it”; 
Nicomachean Ethics 1.2, 1112a11). Epicurus uses this word to talk about 
attributes that Aristotle would have called “accidents” (symbebékota); Epi- 
curus does not think that these attributes are “accidental” at all. Chrysippus 
uses the concept to explain various natural inconveniences that were neces- 
sary from some other point of view. One of his examples: the cranium bone 
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is rather thin, and thus in danger of breaking; but if it were thicker, your head 
would be too heavy and there would be less room for your brains (SVF 
2.1170). 


PARENKLISIS. WapéyxXioic. Swerve. (Para, beside; en, in; klisis, bend- 
ing.) In Epicurean physics, the atoms (atoma) that compose the universe are 
thought to be “falling” through limitless space. If nothing were to interfere 
with that process, there would be no occasion for complexes of atoms to 
come together. So atoms must deviate from a perfectly straight line. These 
deviations or swerves are supposed to occur randomly. 

From the Epicurean perspective, the existence of random “swerves” of 
atoms opens a space for “free will” in an otherwise totally deterministic 
world. 

See also PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


PARMENIDES OF ELEA. Ilappevidns 6 “EAectys. (c. 510-after 450 
BCE.) Not much is known of his life other than the implication of the intro- 
ductory section of Plato’s Parmenides, indicating that Parmenides and Zeno 
visited Athens in about 450 and had a conversation with Socrates, represent- 
ed as reported in the dialogue. Parmenides had written a poem, On Nature, 
that seems to have been widely known in the Greek world soon after its 
composition. Most of those who wrote about “nature” (physis) in the years 
following its composition tried to respond in one way or another to its chal- 
lenge. Simplicius and others preserve a significant portion of the first part of 
the poem, so we are able to interpret his thought fairly directly, rather than 
relying on reports and scattered fragments, as we have so often to do with 
other writers of the period. 

The poem of Parmenides includes an introductory proem, in which he tells 
of traveling in a chariot to visit the Goddess; the way of truth, in which the 
Goddess tells him about what is; and the way of opinion (doxa), in which the 
Goddess gives him an account of cosmology. The Proem is intact, and we 
have most of the Way of Truth; there are only a few fragments of the Way of 
Opinion. 

The Goddess tells Parmenides that there are two ways of thinking, one “is, 
and not not-is,” the other “is not.” In Greek, a verb may be used without a 
noun or pronoun; thus Parmenides writes esti (and ouk esti) without noun or 
pronoun. In this case, one tends to read esti as “being is.” The Goddess goes 
on to say that esti is the only way to go, since in the case of “is not’ there is 
nothing to talk about. She also tells him to avoid “is and is-not,” where 
mortals wander around two-headed. 
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Sticking strictly to is has consequences: is is neither generated nor de- 
stroyed, is absolutely One, indivisible, immobile, and perfect. There is no 
generation or destruction, since is not would have to be the source or destina- 
tion, and that source or destination is not. Is is indivisible, because it would 
have to be divided by is not, which of course is not. All thought, all speech, 
in fact refers to is, since is is all that exists—not is is not there to be spoken of 
or thought of. All differentiations—various colors, for example—are “mere 
names.” 

The Way of Opinion, characterized by the Goddess as untrustworthy and 
deceptive, turns on an opposition and mixing of light and night. It is some- 
times said that Parmenides is simply reporting a cosmology developed by 
someone else, perhaps a Pythagorean, but we should notice that the few 
scattered fragments include some real cosmological advances: Parmenides 
knows that the moon is illuminated by the sun, that the morning and evening 
star are identical (and thus a planet), and by implication that the earth is 
spherical. Anaximander had thought that the earth was cylindrical (we live 
on one flat end), and apparently that the moon shines with its own internal 
light. 

Parmenides’ associate Zeno is represented as defending the thesis of 
Parmenides that what is, is one, dialectically; that is, Zeno starts by assuming 
plurality and shows that that assumption leads to self-contradictions. While 
Parmenides’ thesis may be represented as primarily “logical,” Melissus of 
Samos gives it a decidedly material edge. 

The atomism of Leucippus and Democritus can be seen as the flip side 
of the Eleatic philosophy—instead of one being, in which all relations are 
internal, they assert many beings, for which all relations are external. 

Plato’s later philosophy is clearly much indebted to consideration of the 
implications of the thought of Parmenides; the dialogue Parmenides, and the 
interventions of the Eleatic Stranger in the Sephist and Statesman, include 
many of Plato’s most profound metaphysical ideas, ones that continue to 
resonate throughout ancient philosophy, and particularly in the Neoplatonic 
synthesis. See J. Palmer, “Parmenides,” in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy. 

See also ELEA. 


PARMENIDES. (Dialogue by Plato.) Tlappevidys. Abbr. Parm. The young 
(about 20 years old) Socrates is represented meeting with Parmenides and 
Zeno in Athens in about 450 BCE. Although this meeting probably never 
occurred, this is the best evidence we have of the approximate dates of these 
Eleatic philosophers—Parmenides is described as about 65, Zeno about 40. 
Zeno has been reading from his book; Socrates concludes that Zeno, by 
arguing that being is not many, is defending the point of Parmenides’ poem, 
that being is one. He goes on to claim that there is a form of likeness and a 
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form of unlikeness, separate from the things that share in them; Parmenides 
asks him whether there are also Forms of justice, beauty, goodness—of these 
Socrates is sure. How about human being, fire, and water? Socrates is not so 
sure. Hair, mud, and dirt? No, those are just what we see. Parmenides says 
that to be consistent, he must claim that there are Forms of those as well. So 
how are the Forms and the things related to each other? By participation 
(methexis) or imitation (mimesis)? Either way, Parmenides argues, you’ll get 
a regress—since the form must have the characteristic that it names, and the 
theory demands that there is a separate form for all the items that have the 
same characteristic. (See also THIRD MAN ARGUMENT.) Worse yet, ac- 
cording to Parmenides, Forms are related only to other Forms, and phenome- 
na to other phenomena—for example, slaves are slaves only of a “phenome- 
nal” master, not of the Form of master. So we, being phenomenal entities, 
cannot know the Forms; presumably the gods can, but they can’t know us, on 
this showing. 

There is a huge literature about all this, trying to analyze exactly what has 
gone wrong. Plato’s own approach is not to attack these arguments directly, 
but rather to suggest dramatically that those present need some (additional) 
training in dialectic—the remainder of the dialogue. Parmenides engages the 
youngest person present, a young man by the name of Aristotle (not our 
Aristotle) in an examination of eight separate examinations of the relation- 
ship between one and many. These dialectical deductions, we are led to 
suppose, somehow contain the solution to the problems of the first part of the 
dialogue. Platonists generally do believe that this dialogue is the most impor- 
tant explanation of the theory of Forms. See S. Rickless, “Plato’s Parme- 
nides,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


PARONYMOS. Uopovopoc. (Para: beside, onyma: name.) According to 
Aristotle in the Categories, a word is a “paronym” if it gets its meaning from 
another word; a derivative word (Cat. 1a13, 6b13). Two of the rare times he 
uses this word are Physics VII.3, 245b11, where he says, for example, that a 
statue is not “bronze” but “brazen,” paronymously, and Eudemian Ethics 
Il.1, 1228431, where the coward is called cowardly, by paronymy. 


PARTICIPATION. See METHEXIS. 


PARTICULAR. The word “particular” functions in English-language meta- 
physics as the vehicle for a certain fudge factor. To the extent that “particu- 
lar” means something like “individual,” the following words are the closest 
equivalents: henad, kath’ hekaston, and tode ti. There is an academic discus- 
sion about whether Aristotle believed in “non-substantial particulars” (see S. 
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M. Cohen, “Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Supplement,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, 2012) that might be cleared up if the discussants could agree on 
what “particular” means and how it would be expressed in Aristotle’s Greek. 


PARTS OF ANIMALS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) epi Ca@v popiwv. Latin, 
De Partibus Animalium. Abbr. PA. The first book is a collection of three 
introductory essays to the study of zoology: the first and fifth chapters are 
protreptic; chapters 2 through 4 comprise a quick discussion of taxonomy. 
The remainder of the treatise is a discussion of the nature and function of the 
organic parts of animals ranging from sponges to human beings. Book II 
begins with a discussion of the “homogeneous” parts of animals with blood 
(nearly equivalent to our chordata)—blood, fat, marrow, flesh, and bone— 
and continues with a quick review of the organs of perception. Book III starts 
with non-sensory parts of the head, teeth, beaks, and horns; goes on to necks, 
including the esophagus and windpipe; then to the heart and vascular system, 
the lungs, and the digestive organs. This discussion continues in the first part 
of book IV, but then Aristotle moves on to animals without (red) blood, 
cephalopods, crustaceans, testaceans, and insects. Continuing to the organs 
of local movement, Aristotle reviews arms, legs, wings, and fins. 

In PA Aristotle regularly appeals to the functions that organs must perform 
for the sake of the survival of the individual animal and the survival of the 
species. Limiting conditions on the sorts of organs that a particular sort of 
animal may have would include the material available for forming the organ 
and the general characteristics of the group to which the animal belongs. See 
J. Lennox, “Aristotle’s Biology,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, and 
P. Pellegrin, Aristotle’s Classification of Animals, 1986. 


PARVA NATURALIA. Mixpé ovorkda. Abbr. PN. A group of several short 
treatises on natural subjects by Aristotle. It includes Sense and Sensible 
Objects (De sensu et sensibilia, abbr. Sens.), On Memory and Recollection 
(De memoria et reminiscentia, abbr. Mem.), On Sleep and Waking (De 
somno et vigilia, abbr. Somn.), On Dreams (De insomniis, abbr. Insomn.), 
On Divination in Sleep (De divinatione per somnum, abbr. Div. Somn.), On 
Length and Shortness of Life (De longitudine et bevitate vitae, abbr. Long.), 
On Youth and Old Age, on Life and Death, on Respiration (De juventute et 
senectute, de vita et morte, de respiration, abbr. Juv.), and “On Breath.” The 
“On Breath” is generally regarded as the work of a later Peripatetic. 


PASCHEIN. (doyeww. To be affected, to suffer. Plato distinguishes change 
(kinésis) into active (poiein) and passive (paschein) (e.g., Theaetetus 156a), 
so that these in a sense exhaust the world of becoming (genesis) (Sophist 
248c). As one of Aristotle’s 10 categories, paschein refers to passive verbs 
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in general. For Aristotle as for the Stoics, paschein is closely associated with 
matter, as poiein is closely associated with the origin of movement (arché 
kinése@s). It is also the verb from which the noun pathos is derived. 

See also KATEGORIAI. 


PASICLES OF THEBES. Iaoucdéc. (4th BCE.) Megarian, brother of 
Cynic Crates of Thebes. Student of Euclides of Megara, teacher of Stilpo. 
Thus, Pasicles taught Stilpo, Stilpo taught Crates, and Crates taught Pasicles. 
See Diogenes Laertius VI.88, 89; Seneca, Ep. X.1. 

See also THEBES. 


PASSION. The Latin equivalent of pathos. In English, “passion” has come 
to have an (paradoxical, given its origin) active sense so that it is used for 
such active principles as lust and ambition. This is, however, not so surpris- 
ing, since the classical authors include active passions as pathé. 


PASSIVE INTELLECT. See NOUS (NOOS). 


PATHOS, PATHE. 11d80c, n&0n. Noun derived from the verb paschein, 
meaning that which happens to a person (or anything else); experience, either 
good or bad. Democritus (B31): “Medicine cures the diseases of the body, 
wisdom frees the soul (psyché) from pathé.” Plato talks of an erotic pathos at 
Phaedrus 265b. At Timaeus 42a—b, the pathé are a consequence of the soul 
having been implanted in the body (sma). Aristotle distinguishes several 
senses of pathos at Metaphysics V.21: “We call pathos: (1) A quality in 
respect of which a thing can be altered. . . . (2) The already actualized 
alterations. (3) Especially, injurious alterations and movements, and above 
all, painful injuries. (4) Experiences pleasant or painful when on a large scale 
are called pathé.” In Nicomachean Ethics, he gives a somewhat different 
account when he distinguishes pathé (of the soul) from dynameis and hexeis. 
The pathé are “appetite, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, love, hatred, 
longing, emulation, pity, and in general the feelings that are accompanied by 
pleasure and pain” (II.5, 1105b20). The dynameis are the possibilities of 
having these feelings; the hexeis determine how much you have these feel- 
ings, and toward what. Pathos is often translated “emotion,” but it is more 
nearly the case that the whole complex analyzes what we mean by “emotion” 
in English. Pathé is often translated “feelings,” and in many cases that is a 
very good translation. 

For Zeno the Stoic, a pathos is an excessive hormé, something that needs 
to be controlled or gotten rid of. Chrysippus takes pathé to be “judgments.” 
Given the hormé, the commanding faculty decides the extent to which it 
should be pursued, and if that pursuit is excessive, it is a pathos. Galen, in 
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the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, reports that Posidonius disagreed 
with Chrysippus, arguing that the pathé arise to some extent independently 
and in opposition to reason. 

See also PASSION. 


PATRO. [létpov. (c. 70 BCE.) Epicurean. Succeeded Phaedrus as Schol- 
arch c. 70 BCE. Subject of Cicero’s intervention with the Roman bureaucra- 
cy, Ad Fam. Xii.1; Ad Att. V.11, 19. Patro was acquainted not only with 
Cicero, but also Gaius Memmius and Atticus. 


PELAGIUS. (c. 390-419 CE.) Irish Christian monk who rejected predesti- 
nation and original sin and taught a particularly strong version of freedom of 
the will. His major opponent was Augustine; Pelagius’ views were declared 
heretical in 413, and only quotations in the works of his opponents have 
come down to us. Relevant works are collected online in the Library of 
Theology. 


PERAS. Ueépac. Limit, end (in the sense of limit). In Pythagorean philoso- 
phy, at the beginning of the table of opposites (See also ENANTIA) and 
associated with the Good. Mathematically, the point is the limit of the line, 
the line the limit of the surface, and the surface the limit of the solid. In 
Plato, Philebus 23c ff., limit and the unlimited are proposed as metaphysical 
principles. Epicurus (Key Doctrines 19-21) stresses the “limits” in human 
life, both the limits of pain and the achievability of pleasure when it is within 
limits. As Aristotle says in Metaphysics V.17, “end (as limit)” has as many 
senses as arché (beginning). 


PEREGRINUS PROTEUS. Ilepeypivoc Ipatetc. (c. 95-165 CE.) Cynic, 
from Partum in Mysia. After spending some time with Christians in Pales- 
tine, he moved to Greece. Lucian provides a satirical version of his life and 
death in The Death of Peregrinus, Aulus Gellius a perhaps more evenhanded 
approach in Attic Nights XII.11. Peregrinus is most remembered for giving 
his own funeral oration, then cremating himself on a funeral pyre at the 
Olympic Games of 165 CE. Both the Lucian and the Aulus Gellius are 
available online. Lucian says that he took the name “Proteus” and lived up to 
his Homeric namesake by continually changing his nature. 


PERFECTION. See ENTELECHEIA; TELOS. 
PERGAMON. To Ilépyapov, also “Pergamum.” City in northwest Ionia, 


9°07'57"N 27°11'03"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #828. Flourishing under 
Roman rule, Pergamon had a famous medical establishment, the Asclepeion, 
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and the second-most important library after Alexandria. Galen is its most 
famous citizen. The word “parchment” is derived from the name of this city, 
because it was there that the process of making high-quality writing material 
from animal skins was perfected. 


PERICTIONE. [epixtidvy. (Sth BCE.) Plato’s mother. Descended from 
Solon, she was married to Ariston with whom she had three sons—Glaucon, 
Adeimantus, and Plato—and a daughter, Potone, the mother of Speusippus. 
When Ariston died, she married Pyrilampes, her uncle. With him she had 
another son, Antiphon, who appears in the Parmenides. Two pieces of 
pseudonymous Pythagorean literature bear her name: On the Harmony of 
Women, dated to the late 4th or 3rd BCE, and On Wisdom, written perhaps a 
century later. See M. E. Waithe, History of Women Philosophers, vol. 1, 
1987. 


PERIPATETIC SCHOOL. ( Ilepizatoc. This is the usual name for the 
ancient followers of Aristotle, taken as a group. The name comes from the 
alternative name for the Lyceum; the building used by the school included a 
covered walkway (peripatos) around the area where wrestling had been 
taught. Aristotle legendarily taught while strolling there. A school continued 
to exist in the Lyceum from 345 BCE (when it was founded by Aristotle) 
perhaps until 86 BCE (when it was destroyed by Sulla). But it is important to 
note that when the Museum of Alexandria was founded, Aristotelians were 
prominently involved, and several other Aristotelian schools were founded— 
in the lifetime of Aristotle, Eudemus founded a school at Rhodes. Theo- 
phrastus was Aristotle’s successor at the Lyceum, followed (36 years later) 
by Strato of Lampsacus. Other early Peripatetics include Dicaearchus, 
Aristoxenus, Clearchus, and Phaenias. Demetrius of Phaleron was a stu- 
dent of Aristotle who served as governor of Athens after the death of Alexan- 
der and was later involved in the founding of the Museum and Library at 
Alexandria. Erasistratus of Chios (c. 304-250 BCE) established the study 
of anatomy at Alexandria; Aristarchus of Samos (310-230 BCE) was a 
student of Strato who established the study of astronomy and mathematics 
on a very firm footing in Alexandria, leading to the work of Euclid and 
Claudius Ptolemy. Arius Didymus, (1st century BCE) and Hero of Alex- 
andria (approx. 10-70 CE) were two more Alexandrian Aristotelians. 

Strato was succeeded in Athens by Lyco (d. 225 BCE), followed by 
Aristo of Ceos, and then Critolaus, who was in the embassy of philosophers 
from Athens to Rome in 155 BCE. 

In the Ist century BCE, Andronicus of Rhodes produced an edition of the 
corpus of Aristotle’s works, possibly based mainly on the copies of Aristo- 
tle’s library brought to Rhodes by Eudemus, or on the remains of the Lyceum 
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library shipped to Rome by Sulla. The Peripatetic school continued to be one 
of the four major “schools” of philosophy—Marcus Aurelius appointed an 
Aristotelian chair of philosophy at Athens, and Alexander of Aphrodisias 
produced important (and orthodox) commentaries on some of Aristotle’s 
works. In late antiquity and, to a large extent, in the medieval period, there 
was a Strong belief that Plato and Aristotle were in fundamental agreement; 
the Neoplatonic school saw itself as the synthesis of the teachings of both 
philosophers and supported that belief by their commentaries on Aristotle’s 
works. How Platonism and Aristotelianism came to be distinguished and put 
into opposition is a story belonging to late medieval and early modern philos- 
ophy, and thus not a subject for this dictionary. 

The works of the earlier Peripatetics have been edited by F. Wehrle and by 
the Theophrastus Project, under the direction of W. W. Fortenbaugh. 

See also MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. 


PERSAEUS OF CITIUM. Ilepoaioc. (307/6—243 BCE.) Stoic, student of 
Zeno of Citium. Diogenes Laertius (VII.36) provides a list of his writings, 
none of which survive. When Antigonus II Gonatas invited Zeno to his court 
around 276 BCE, Zeno refused and sent Persaeus and Philonides of Thebes 
in his place. Persaeus became an important person in the Macedonian court; 
he became archon of Corinth in 244 and died defending the city in 243. See 
Diogenes Laertius VII.6, 9, 13; Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights I1.18.8; Athe- 
naeus, Deipnosophists IV.162; Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1.15). 
See also CITIUM. 


PHAEDO. (Dialogue by Plato.) ®aidwv. Plato’s account of the last day of 
Socrates. Phaedo narrates his recollections of the events to Echecrates in 
Phlius. Socrates claims that he is of good cheer in dying, because he believes 
that he will join “good men and the gods.” He offers several arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, presumed to be derived in part from Pythagore- 
an sources. One argument holds that for human beings to be able to under- 
stand concepts such as mathematical and evaluative concepts, they must have 
had prior acquaintance with them, before birth, and are now “recalling” 
them, via anamneésis. Socrates also argues that the fact that the soul directs 
the body indicates that they are two, and the soul is prior to or more authori- 
tative than the body. Toward the end of the dialogue Socrates recounts a 
myth of the afterlife that has influenced literary representations of Hades. He 
courageously drinks poisonous hemlock and dies. See D. Gallop, Phaedo, 
1999, 
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PHAEDO OF ELIS. ®aidov. (Sth-4th BCE.) Plato’s dialogue recounting 
Socrates’ death is named Phaedo because Phaedo is its dramatic narrator. As 
a teenager, he was captured and sold into slavery, winding up in Athens. 
Socrates got to know him and asked Crito to buy his freedom. He apparently 
wrote Socratic dialogues and opened a Socratic school in his native Elis, 
known as the Elian school (Phaedo 89a—b; Diogenes Laertius II.105). Sen- 
eca (Ep. XCIV.41) quotes him, “Certain tiny animals do not leave any pain 
when they sting us; so subtle is their power, so deceptive for purpose of 
harm. The bite is disclosed by a swelling, and even in the swelling there is no 
visible wound.” Seneca says that the influence of some people is like that. 
See also DOULOS, DOULEIA. 


PHAEDRUS. (c. 138-70 BCE.) An Epicurean, leader of the Epicureans in 
Athens; Cicero met him in Rome and attended his lectures in Athens. Phae- 
drus was succeeded, as leader of the Epicurean school, by Patro. Cicero uses 
his work “On Gods” for his description of Epicurean doctrine in De Natura 
Deorum. (Cicero, Ad Fam. XIII.1.2; Ad Att. X1I.39; Nat. Deor. 1.21, 33, et 
al.) 


PHAEDRUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Daidpoc. Socrates, strolling with Phae- 
drus outside the walls of Athens in an unusual rural setting, persuades 
Phaedrus to read the set speech (purportedly) by Lysias, representing the 
attempt of an older man to persuade a boy to have a relationship with him on 
the ground that he does not love him. Socrates says that he can do better than 
that; he begins by representing the lover as explaining to the boy that the 
inborn desire for pleasure may drive a person to violence (Aybris), overpow- 
ering his sense of what is right, so he would do well to avoid that sort of 
lover. 

But instead of going on to praise the non-lover, Socrates offers a “pali- 
node” to love (erés), distinguishing several sorts of madness (mania). As- 
serting the immortality of the soul, Socrates says that between lives, human 
souls have been given the opportunity to see the Forms; having seen the 
Form of beauty, once they are in a body they have an innate urge to be 
united with beauty again. 

The palinode completed, the dialogue turns to a discussion of speechwrit- 
ing good and bad. See Nehamas & Woodruff, trs., Phaedrus, 1995. 

See also EIDOS, EIDE; POETRY; PSYCHE; RHETORIKE. 


PHAEDRUS OF ATHENS. ®oatidpoc IIv80KiAéovg Mupptvovotoc. (c. 
444-393 BCE.) Main character, with Socrates, in the Phaedrus; one of the 
speakers on love in the Symposium. He is also present in the Protagoras. He 
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was indicted in 415 for profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries and fled 
Athens. For more about him, see J. Sallis, Being and Logos, 1997, pp. 
104-172. 


PHAENIAS (OR PHANIAS) OF ERESOS. ®atviac 6 Epéotoc, (fl. 332 
BCE.) Compatriot of Theophrastus (Diogenes Laertius V.37), Phaenias 
joined the Peripatetic school upon Aristotle’s founding the school at the 
Lyceum. He wrote extensively on a range of topics, but none of his writings 
have survived. He wrote on logic, and he worked with Theophrastus on 
plants—his work in this area and others is quoted several times by Athe- 
naeus (I, II, III, VI, VUI, IX, X, XIV). His work on history is cited by 
Plutarch (Themistocles 13) and Athenaeus: he wrote a history of Eresos, 
used by later authors, and a work on “Killing Tyrants for Revenge,” appar- 
ently elaborating on what Aristotle writes in Politics V, e.g., 8 and 9, on this 
topic. His work on the Socratics is cited by Diogenes Laertius (II.65, VI.8). 
He also wrote on the history of literature and the history of music, both used 
by later authors. 


PHAINOMENON. ©awouevov. Passive or middle participle of the verb 
phainein, to appear, a phainomenon is consequently that which appears, a 
phenomenon, an appearance. “Ta phainomena opsis adélon, phenomena are 
a glimpse of the unseen” (Anaxagoras B21). For Plato, the perceptible 
world consists of phainomena, always in change, never persistent, while the 
knowable world is the source both of the being and the understanding of the 
phainomena. 

While Aristotle does not contrast phenomena with Forms (eidé), he does 
contrast phenomena with “truth” or “being,” in expressions that we would 
translate “apparent, not real” (Rhetoric 11.24, 25). He also, very often, con- 
joins logos and phainomenon in a manner that says that appearances agree 
(or disagree) with what one would figure from a rational point of view. On 
the whole, Aristotle agrees with Anaxagoras that one can gain an understand- 
ing of what one cannot perceive on the basis of appearances. In very different 
ways, the Epicureans and Stoics also thought that some knowledge could be 
based on appearances, while the Skeptics (whether Academic or Pyrrhonian) 
never tired of reminding their audiences that appearances are deceiving. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


PHANTASIA. ®avtacia. Abstract noun built on phainein, to appear (relat- 
ed, for example, to phainomenon). “Appearance or presentation to con- 
sciousness, whether immediate or in memory, whether true or illusory” 
(LSJ). The word is seriously confusing, especially in Aristotle’s usage, be- 
cause sometimes it means any appearance whatever (as in the LSJ defini- 
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tion), and sometimes it has a more limited sense, either (approximately) the 
faculty of imagination, or even specifically having false appearances. Also, 
sometimes phantasia is the faculty, sometimes the activity of the faculty, and 
sometimes the content or object of the faculty. It is more than usually impor- 
tant that one be aware of the current sense of the word when attempting to 
interpret Aristotelian passages including the word phantasia. See K. M. 
Scheiter, “Images, Appearances, and Phantasia in Aristotle,” Phronesis 57 
(2012): 251-278. 

For the Stoics, a phantasia is an “impression on the soul” that can be 
grasped (Diogenes Laertius VII.149). False perceptions they call phantas- 
mata. 


PHANTASMA. ®dvtacpa. Appearance (Aristotle, De Anima III.3, 423al). 
Figment of the imagination, phantom, dream image (Nicomachean Ethics 
1.13, 1102b10). When ancient philosophers wanted to refer to a seriously 
unreliable appearance, they called it a “phantasma.” 

See also ONEIROS; PHANTASIA. 


PHANTO OF PHLIUS. ®évtwv. (4th BCE.) Pythagorean, student of Phil- 
olaus and Eurytus, possibly contemporary with Aristoxenus the Peripatet- 
ic Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 35, 36; Diogenes Laertius VIII.46). Phlius is the 
refuge village of Pythagoreans where Phaedo narrates the Phaedo to Eche- 
crates. Apparently Phanto would be one of the last named members of the 
classical Pythagorean school. 


PHAULOS. ®odioc. Small, insignificant, worthless, bad. Possibly Plato’s 
most common word for “bad” as in “bad person” (e.g., Apology 28b) as it is 
for Aristotle (e.g., Nicomachean Ethics 1V.1, 1121a25). For Aristotle, the 
opposite of phaulos is spoudaios. 


PHENOMENON. See PHAINOMENON. 


PHERECYDES OF SYROS. ®epexvdys. (6th BCE.) Pherecydes was a 
theologian-cosmologist credited by Diogenes Laertius and others with hav- 
ing been the teacher of Pythagoras. Aristotle calls him a theologian who 
mixed philosophical reasoning with myth (Metaphysics 1091b8). Syros is a 
small island in the Cyclades, south of Athens, 37°27'N 24°54’E, Hansen & 
Nielsen 2004 #523. See H. S. Schibli, Pherecydes of Syros, 1990. 


PHILEBUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) DiAnBoc. Socrates discusses the relative 
value of pleasure and knowledge with Philebus and Protarchus. Philebus, the 
convinced hedonist, says very little; most of the discussion is carried on with 
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Protarchus. The best life turns out to be a rationally measured blend of 
knowledge and pleasure. But the whole idea of “rational measure” leads to an 
analysis of the kinds of being—the “limitless,” the “limited,” and the 
“mixed,” and the cause of the mixture—and of the art of measurement. See 
C. Hampton, Pleasure Knowledge and Being, 1990. 

See also HEDONE, HEDYN. 


PHILIA., ®idia. Friendship, love. One of the two cosmic principles of 
Empedocles (the other is “strife’—eris, neikos). Philia is analyzed by Soc- 
rates in Plato’s Lysis. The related concept of erds is prominent in the Phae- 
drus and Symposium. Aristotle discusses philia especially in Nicomachean 
Ethics VII and IX; the concept is also fundamental for his political theory, 
since individual affinities ultimately result in a unified and functional soci- 
ety. Friendship is central in Epicurean ethics: “Of the things acquired by 
wisdom for the blessedness of life, far the greatest is the possession of friend- 
ship” (Key Doctrines 27). 


PHILIPPUS OF OPUS (PHILIP OF OPUS). ®itinmoc Onobvttoc. (4th 
BCE.) Academic. Philip of Opus became Plato’s secretary toward the end of 
Plato’s life. He is credited with editing the Laws and writing the dialogue the 
Epinomis, included in the Platonic corpus as a kind of appendix to the Laws. 
He is thought to be the same person as Philip of Medma or Mende, an 
astronomer cited by several later authors (Diogenes Laertius III.37, 46). 
Opus (Ozodc) was the chief city of eastern Locris, at or near the location of 
the present Atalanti, 38°39'N 23°0'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #386. Medma 
(Médun) was at the site of the current Rosarno, in southern Italy, 
38°30'N 15°59’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #60; it was a colony of Locrians, 
so Philip could have been born in Opus and moved to Medme before becom- 
ing a member of the Academy. See L. Taran, Academica: Plato, Philip of 
Opus, and the Pseudo-Platonic Epinomis, 1975. 


PHILISCUS OF AEGINA. ®tiiokoc. (late 4th BCE.) Cynic. Son of One- 
sicritus who sent him, and his brother Androsthenes, to Athens to be educat- 
ed. They were so impressed by Diogenes of Sinope that they told their father 
to come to Athens, where he became a follower of Diogenes (Diogenes 
Laertius VI.75). Philiscus is said to have studied also with Stilpo and Pho- 
cion (Suda, Philiscus). Aegina (Aigina) is an island 17 km southwest of 
Athens, 37°45'N 23°26’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #358. 


PHILISCUS OF THESSALY. (2nd—3rd CE.) Sophist. According to Phi- 
lostratus he was one of the “geometers and philosophers” associated with 
the Empress Julia Domna. 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA. ®itov. (c. 20 BCE-45 CE.) A Jewish philoso- 
pher, Philo served in the delegation from Alexandria to the emperor Gaius 
Caligula in 39 CE. Philo thought that Pythagoras had learned his philosophy 
from Moses, and Plato from Pythagoras, so Greek philosophy should be 
consistent with the Torah. He practiced allegorical exegesis of the Torah 
toward the end of making the desired connections. His basic philosophical 
orientation was Platonic (he is counted as a “middle Platonist”), with a 
significant amount of Stoic thought, especially, included. For example, his 
use of the Stoic version of Jogos in theological contexts, together with the 
Platonic World Soul, provides a philosophical anticipation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. See M. Hillar, “Philo of Alexandria,” Internet Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy. 

See also DEMIOURGOS; JUDAISM; ORIGEN; THEOS, THEIOS, 
THEOLOGIA; TIMAEUS; TRIAS. 


PHILO OF LARISSA. (158-84 BCE.) Scholarch of the Academy from 
about 110 BCE, after Clitomachus, until he moved to Rome during the 
Mithridatic wars. Unlike his immediate predecessors, he seems to have 
taught the content of Plato’s dialogues. Cicero was one of his students. He 
was succeeded as Scholarch by Antiochus of Ascalon. See C. Brittain, Philo 
of Larissa, 2001. 

See also AENESIDEMUS; CHARMADAS; ECLECTIC; LARISSA; 
MIDDLE PLATONISM. 


PHILO THE LOGICIAN. (4th—3rd BCE.) Student of Diodorus Cronus, 
leader of the Dialectical school. He contributed to the development of formal 
logic (logiké) including modal logic, influencing the development of Stoic 
logic. Philo is sometimes said to be a Megarian, but more recent scholarship 
has distinguished the two schools. See S. Bobzien, “Dialectical School,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


PHILODEMUS OF GADARA. ®16dyp0¢ 6 Tadapetc. (c. 110-40 BCE.) 
Epicurean whose writings were discovered, as charred papyri, in the Villa of 
the Pisones at Herculaneum. He seems to have been particularly adept at 
adapting the teachings of his school to the needs of his Roman audience. See 
David Blank, “Philodemus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also GADARA. 
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PHILOLAUS OF CROTON. ®1\0Aa0c. (c. 470-385 BCE.) Author of a 
book presenting many of the Pythagorean ideas, probably one of the people 
Aristotle had in mind in talking about “those who call themselves Pythago- 
reans.” He is presented as the teacher of Simmias and Cebes (in Thebes) in 
Plato’s Phaedo. In the Philebus, Plato uses several of Philolaus’ philosophic 
ideas, including the relation of “limit” and “unlimit.” Philolaus believed that 
mathematics (mathématiké) was fundamental for understanding the world. 
He had a cosmological theory including a hypothesized “counter-earth” that 
we could not see because it is always on the other side of the “central fire’’; 
that is, Philolaus anticipated a heliocentric universe, as Copernicus noted. 
See Carl Huffman, “Philolaus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also CROTON. 


PHILONIDES OF LAODICEA. (c. 200-c. 130 BCE.) Epicurean and 
mathematician; lived at the Seleucid court during the reigns of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes and Demetrius I Soter. He is known from a Life of Philonides 
found among the charred papyrus scrolls in Herculaneum (Vita Philonidi, 
PHerc. 1044). He is said to be “of Laodicea” because he was sent to govern 
that city by the Seleucids. 


PHILOPONUS, JOHN. Tadvvyns 6 Pirdnovoc. (c. 490-570 CE.) Alexan- 
drian Christian commentator on Aristotle, he studied with Ammonius son 
of Hermeias; “Philoponus” is a nickname, given him because he liked to 
work. Several commentaries survive (CAG 13-17); he also wrote treatises 
attacking the Aristotelian idea that the world has neither beginning nor end: 
he defends the thesis that the world was created and will be destroyed. There 
are also several theological treatises and treatises on astronomy and mathe- 
matics (mathématiké). His views on the Trinity were not regarded as suffi- 
ciently orthodox, so he was not much studied in Europe until the Renais- 
sance. See C. Wildberg, “John Philoponus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy. 
See also HERMIAS (HERMEIAS),. 


PHILOSOPHIA, PHILOSOPHOS. ®ir0cogpia, piudcoogoc. The word 
“philosophia” is said to have been invented by Pythagoras: when some said 
that he was a sophos, or wise man, he demurred and said that he was rather a 
lover of wisdom (sophia), that God alone is wise. Before the time of Socra- 
tes, the word philosophoi seemed to be used primarily to designate people 
whose intellectual adventures were influenced in some measure by Pythago- 
ras and his school. Plato’s dialogues dramatically depict a range of activities 
that he calls “philosophy” and a range of methodologies that for him deserve 
the honorific term “philosophical.” Aristotle broadened the concept of phi- 
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losophy to make it nearly synonymous with any attempt to gain knowledge 
(epistémé) and understanding of the world (cf. Metaphysics 1.1). In the an- 
cient world after Aristotle there were writers who distinguished various parts 
of philosophy, for example “natural philosophy” (1.e., natural science), “eth- 
ics,” and “logic” (logiké). 

In the ancient world, philosophy had the reputation of encouraging inde- 
pendent thought, of following the argument wherever it would lead. Many 
ancient philosophers are depicted as unimpressed by money and power and 
disinclined to accept religious orthodoxies. When Christian thinkers argued 
that philosophy should be the handmaiden of theology, and enforced that 
idea with the weight of the government, philosophy went underground for a 
while, emerging when people became less persuaded by the theologians. 

See also ISOCRATES OF ATHENS; POLITIKE; PROTE PHILOSO- 
PHIA; SYMPOSIUM. 


PHILOSTORGIUS. ®ivoctdpytoc. (368-439 CE.) Christian church histo- 
rian of the 4th and 5th centuries. He is included here because he includes 
some anecdotes about philosophers in his history. His Church History, ed. & 
tr. P. R. Amidon, S.J., 2007. 

See also TIMYCHA OF SPARTA. 


PHILOSTRATUS, FLAVIUS. ®iAdB10¢ Pudotpatoc. (Early 3rd CE.) Au- 
thor of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana and of Lives of the Sophists. Since his 
writings often read like fiction, scholars do not rely very heavily on them as a 
source of historical information. He was a part of the movement known as 
the Second Sophistic, a revival beginning in the Ist century CE and continu- 
ing throughout antiquity and into the Byzantine period, emphasizing rhetori- 
cal style. Life of Apollonius and Lives of the Sophists are available online. 

See also DAMIS; RHETORIKE; SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI; SOPHISTIKE 
TECHNE. 


PHINTIS. ®ivtvuc. (4th or 3rd BCE.) Pythagorean. Stobaeus (IV.23.11) 
preserves two extracts of her work on the correct behavior of women; noth- 
ing else is known about her. These fragments are available in translation 
online. 


PHLIUS. ®iewoitc. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #355. Town in the mountains of 
the Argolid, southwest of Corinth, that served as a refuge for Pythagorean 
refugees from southern Italy. Plato’s Phaedo is narrated to Echecrates of 
Phlius, presumably a Pythagorean, in this town; Phanto is another Pythago- 
rean of this time. Axiothea, one of the female students in Plato’s Academy, 
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came from Phlius. But not all the philosophers from Phlius were Pythagore- 
ans—Timon of Phlius is a noted Skeptic, and Asclepiades of Phlius was 
co-founder of the Eretrian school. 


PHONE. ®wvi. Sound. This word may be used of the sounds made by 
animals, or applied to vowels as distinguished from consonants. The Stoics 
distinguish the “sound” from the Jexis and lekton. Diogenes of Babylon 
argues, according to Galen, that since the “sound” proceeds from the chest, 
and the sound acquires and carries meaning as language, the rational faculty 
must be located in the chest, not in the head. 


PHORA. ®opa. From the verb oépet, pherein, “to carry,” phora means 
primarily the act of carrying or that which is carried. Aristotle intentionally 
defines the word as a very general term for local movement, Physics V.2, 
226a33. As such, it is the primary form of kinésis (Phys. VUI.7, 260a20ff.) 
and is either primarily in a straight line or in a circle (Phys. VIII.9, 265a14). 
The circular form of phora is especially typical of astronomical entities (De 
Caelo 11.12, 292a14). For the four terrestrial elements (stoicheia)—earth, 
water, air, and fire—the natural phora is toward the element’s natural loca- 
tion, and perhaps cyclical motion once arrived at the natural place. 


PHOTIUS. ®otuoc. (c. 810-893). Patriarch of Constantinople from 858 to 
867 and 877 to 886, Photius is regarded as perhaps the greatest scholar of 
9th-century Byzantium. His most important work is the Bibliotheca (or My- 
riobiblon), a massive collection of classical Greek history and literature (My- 
riobiblon means 10,000 books). We mention him here because of his contri- 
bution to the preservation of classical culture. Most of the Bibliotheca is 
available online at Tertullian.org. Photius also had a rich and varied political 
and ecclesiastical life, beyond the scope of this dictionary. 


PHRONESIS. ®povnoic. Abstract noun based on gpoveiv, phronein, to 
think, to have understanding, to be prudent. Heraclitus f. 2: “Although the 
logos is common, the many live as if they had a private phronésis.” In the 
Symposium, Socrates says that the priestess Diotima told him that some 
people are pregnant in their souls with a pAronésis that enables them to order 
cities and households. Although the word appears often enough in the broad- 
er sense of rational thought (cf. Republic VI, 505a), it most especially means 
“practical wisdom,” or the intellectual virtue of being able to organize one’s 
life, one’s home, one’s society, in the best possible way. The concept of 
phronésis is fundamental for Aristotle’s ethical theory, since the definition 
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of any ethical virtue is determined by the person who has phronésis. The 
concept continues to function along these lines in later Greek ethical theory. 
See C. Natali, The Wisdom of Aristotle, 2001. 

See also SOPHOS, SOPHOI, SOPHIA, THEORIA, THEOREIN. 


PHRONIMOS. ®poviwoc. The quality of having phronesis, as an adjective, 
or as a noun, a person who exhibits phronesis, has practical wisdom. Aristo- 
tle makes the phronimos the arbiter of ethical virtues in Nicomachean Ethics 
VI and VII. He also thinks that some animals can be phronimoi (e.g., Parts of 
Animals 11.2, 648a4—11). 


PHTARTIKOS. ©®@aptixoc. Destructive, as vice is destructive of one’s abil- 
ity to choose (Nicomachean Ethics V1.5, 1140b19). 


PHTHARTOS. ®8aptoc. Destructible, as terrestrial entities are destructible 
while celestial entities are not, according to Aristotle, Metaphysics XII.1, 
1069a31. 


PHTHEIREIN. 0¢ipew. To destroy, to perish. Verb form of phthora. In 
Generation and Corruption, Aristotle examines how entities come into ex- 
istence and perish; for example, at GC I.3, 318a25, he compares complete 
(haplos) destruction with “not complete.” 


PHTHISIS. ®0ioic. Wasting away, shrinking, atrophy. See, for example, 
Aristotle, Physics V.2, 226a31. Aristotle also applies this word to the “wan- 
ing” of the moon, for example, at History of Animals VII.2, 582b1. 

See also AUXESIS. 


PHTHORA. ®0opé. Destruction, the correlative of genesis. Phthora is 
change that involves the termination of the existence of an entity (ousia). 
See, for example, Aristotle, Physics II.1, 201a15. 


PHYSICIAN. See JATROS, IATRIKE. 


THE PHYSICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Pvoucd) akpdacic, Phusike akroa- 
sis. Latin, Physica. Abbr. Phys. Aristotle’s eight-book account of the under- 
standing of the natural world. In the first book he reviews opinions of his 
predecessors, including argument about why Parmenides’ account of being 
is not a contribution to physics, and develops his concept of matter (Mylé). In 
the second book he defines “nature” (physis), outlines the “four causes” 
(aitia), and defends his teleological understanding of the natural world, put- 
ting in their proper place the roles of chance (tyché) and necessity (ananke). 
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Book III analyzes motion (kinésis) and change in terms of potentiality and 
actuality (dynamis and energeia) and explores the idea of the indefinite or 
infinite (apeiron). Book IV looks at the necessary conditions of motion, 
place (topos), and time (chronos) and argues that it is not necessary to posit a 
void (kenon). Book V looks at change in terms of the categories of quantity, 
quality, place, and “substance” (ousia): growth, alteration, local movement, 
and coming into existence and passing away. Book VI addresses the problem 
of Zeno’s paradoxes: if change or motion must go through an infinite num- 
ber of intermediate stages, how can it ever be completed? Aristotle argues 
that time and place are not composed of discrete parts, so Zeno’s arguments 
about motion have no basis. Book VII deals relatively briefly with his differ- 
ences with Plato’s theories about the origin of motion; Plato posits a mover 
that moves itself and other things, and Aristotle argues that the ultimate cause 
of change causes change in other things, but does not itself change. This 
theme is taken up at considerable length in book VIII, where the everlasting 
motion of the universe is explained by reference to the eternal unmoved 
mover. This theme is also explored in Metaphysics XII. See I. Bodnar, “Aris- 
totle’s Natural Philosophy,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


PHYSIKOI, PHYSIOLOGOI. ®voicoi, ovowwAdyou. Aristotle’s terms for 
his predecessors who concentrated on the study of nature (physis), primarily 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucip- 
pus, and Democritus. Aristotle tends to consider these people material re- 
ductionists, as in Metaphysics 1. In Parts of Animals 1.1, 640b4—22, he 
enlarges that somewhat: he says that “the old philosophers who first studied 
physis” focused on the material principle, and how the universe is generated 
from that “under the influence of what motion, whether strife or mind (nous) 
or love or chance” and animals and plants are explained the same way. 

See also COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY; MATTER; ST7OI- 
CHEION, STOICHEIA. 


PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. ®vo1c, iotopia nepi pbosac. Na- 
ture; the study of nature. Aristotle’s definition of “nature” is a good place to 
start: “Source or cause of change or rest in that to which it belongs primarily” 
(Physics II.1). More elaborately: (1) the coming-to-be of growing things; (2) 
the principle of growth in the things that grow; (3) the source of change 
present in the thing in virtue of its essence, and the cause of the organic unity 
of living things; (4) the basic material of which anything is made (so the 
“nature” of the knife depends on the iron); and (5) the ousia of a natural thing 
(Metaphysics V4). 
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It has been argued that one of the greatest contributions of ancient Greek 
civilization was the development of the concept of nature, a development that 
has had vast and permanent consequences for the history of human thought. 
In this entry, reference can be made only to one or two starting points for 
thinking about this issue. (For more on this theme, see G. Naddaf, The Greek 
Concept of Nature, 2005.) 

In the Odyssey, the word physis occurs just once; Hermes tells Odysseus 
that he must know the p/ysis of the plant moly so that he can use it to turn his 
crew back from pigs to people (10.303). Heraclitus says (f. 1) that although 
people do not understand his Jogos, he “distinguishes each thing according to 
its physis and says how it is.” He also says, “Nature loves to hide” (f. 123). 
Later Greek philosophers believed that essentially all the pre-Socratics were 
primarily concerned with “nature,” that their books could be described as 
historia peri physeos. 

Greek philosophers relate the concept of physis to several other leading 
concepts, notably techné and nomos. When physis is contrasted with techné, 
nature is whatever happens without human intervention; art is what happens 
with human intervention. Of course there is a possibility of continuity be- 
tween art and nature: as Aristotle says in Physics II, art partially imitates 
nature, and partially completes what nature cannot finish. 

When physis is contrasted with nomos, the nature in question is human 
nature without social intervention, and law or convention is the social inter- 
vention that supervenes on human nature. That way of looking at things tends 
to bracket or elide discourse about divine intervention. But those who believe 
in divine intervention can readily use this vocabulary to bring it back in: 
nature can be seen as an expression of divine art and law. 

Plato is a good example of a philosopher who takes the contrast between 
art and nature and breaks it down to the benefit of a more theological per- 
spective. In the Phaedo, at 96b, Socrates says that he was attracted to histor- 
ia peri physeos, investigation of nature, but was disappointed that those who 
pursued this study did not give teleological explanations. Although Anaxa- 
goras posited a divine Mind (nous), he neglects to show how Mind planned 
things. 

In Laws X.889a4ff., Plato gives a detailed account of the explanation on 
the basis of “nature and chance,” that the material elements (stoicheia) give 
rise to the sun, moon, stars, and earth, and that all the cosmological effects 
we see are simply the result of powers inhering in the material elements. Art, 
according to that account, is subsequent and inferior, the creation of mortals. 
Some arts that cooperate with nature, like medicine (iatriké) and agriculture, 
have much to recommend them, but others, like government, have results 
that are “quite artificial.” That Plato does not agree with this view of nature 
does not detract from the fact that it was a remarkable intellectual construct 
with very significant consequences in later centuries. Plato points out in this 
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passage that the naturalist philosophers essentially argued that the gods are 
human artifacts; as he continues in Laws X, he of course argues that the 
universe is the artifact of God, and ultimately human laws (nomoi) depend on 
divine law as well. 

The Stoic philosophers took over this idea and developed it further. For 
them, God is totally present in all of nature, bringing about all natural pro- 
cesses; materially, God is pyr technikon, “artisanal fire.” At the same time, 
natural laws and divine laws are identical and comprise both the laws of 
physics and the laws of morality and government, so physis, techné, and 
nomos are all contained within God. The battle lines were drawn. 

See also AITION, AITIA; ARCHE; EIDOS, EIDE; LUCRETIUS; TELOS. 


PIETY. See ARETE; HOSIOTES. 


PISTIS. Viotic. Belief. Noun built on the verb mei0m, peithd, “persuade.” 
Pistis is both the subjective state of having been persuaded, and the evidence 
that brings about that persuasion. In the Sun-Line-Cave passage in the Re- 
public, pistis is the improved form of opinion (doxa) characterizing those 
who have broken the chains of ignorance and are no longer staring at the wall 
of the cave. In Aristotle, the word occurs most frequently in the context of 
talking about arguments and the state of having been persuaded by argu- 
ments. In religious contexts, pistis is religious faith, especially Christian 
faith, as in the Second Letter to the Corinthians 2. 


PITHANOS. Ti8avoc. Convincing, inspiring pistis. Aristotle closely relates 
this concept with that of endoxa (Rhetoric 1.2, 1356b27). Chrysippus dis- 
tinguished “convincing” from “unconvincing” impressions. We do not be- 
lieve everything we see, but up to a point, seeing is believing. 


PLACE. See TOPOS. 


PLATO OF ATHENS. (ITAGtwv) (424/7-347 BCE.) His parents were Aris- 
ton and Perictione. Plato had two older brothers, Glaucon and Adeimantus 
(they are featured in the Republic), and a sister, Potone (the mother of Speu- 
sippus). After the death of Ariston, Perictione married Pyrilampes, with 
whom she had a son named Antiphon (he appears in the frame dialogue of 
the Parmenides). Pyrilampes brought to the marriage a son by a previous 
marriage, named Demos (mentioned in the Gorgias as the object of Calli- 
cles’ affection). It is well attested that Plato believed that his real father was 
the God Apollo. 
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According to Diogenes Laertius, the name “Plato” is in fact a nickname, 
meaning “broad” and dating back to his wrestling days, and his actual given 
name was “Aristocles” after his grandfather. The dating of his birth to 424 
(by D. Nails) implies that he would not have served in the military during the 
Peloponnesian War, because he would have reached the age of 20 right at the 
end of the war. The traditional dating of his birth to 427 or even a year or two 
earlier would make it highly probable that Plato did serve in the military just 
at the end of the war. 

On the Nails dating, Plato would have been 25 at the death of Socrates; 
according to Diogenes Laertius, Plato then associated with Cratylus, an 
enthusiast of Heraclitus, and Hermogenes, an enthusiast of Parmenides. 
Diogenes says that after the death of Socrates, Plato left with other followers 
of Socrates for Megara where he visited Euclides. In the next few years he 
seems to have traveled, including possibly to Egypt. In 384/3, he, along with 
other intellectuals, was invited by Dionysius I to visit Syracuse. This would 
be an indication that he had written some of his dialogues by that time, and 
that they had been noticed, a reasonable assumption. While in Sicily, Plato 
became friendly with Dion, a member of the royal family. 

This visit to Syracuse ended badly, with Dionysius reportedly selling Plato 
into slavery for 20 minas. Plato was, according to the story, purchased by 
Anniceris of Cyrene, who set him free and bought for Plato a garden in the 
vicinity of the Academy, enabling him to establish his school. 

Dionysius I died in 367; on receiving the news, Plato left for another visit 
to Syracuse, where Dionysius II was now in power. When Dionysius II and 
Dion had a falling out, Plato returned to Athens. In 361, Plato returned to 
Syracuse for a third time and was virtually imprisoned by Dionysius, escap- 
ing only with the help of Archytas. From that time on it appears that Plato 
focused on philosophical discussions in the Academy and writing his di- 
alogues. 

Fitting the composition of his dialogues into this biography is a somewhat 
complex exercise. Plato’s dialogues fall fairly naturally into three groups, 
arguably roughly chronological. The first group of dialogues have Socrates 
as their major character, regularly presented as challenging beliefs held by 
his interlocutors by asking them to state clearly and unambiguously what 
those beliefs are. While some of the people with whom Socrates is talking 
could be called “experts” in some sense, none, with the exception of a Soph- 
ist or two, has any philosophical sophistication. Most often, the beliefs in 
question are, roughly speaking, moral in character, and the questions with 
which his interlocutors have most trouble are demands for a definition of a 
key term, or some other explication of a key term. In this group of dialogues 
there is usually no agreed-upon solution to the problem discussed, although 
some progress in understanding has been made. No one, including Socrates, 
seems to have a definitive answer to the crucial issues Socrates has posed. 
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Some dialogues that fit this model would be the Euthyphro, the Laches, the 
Lysis, the Charmides, the Ion, the Euthydemus, and to some extent the 
Protagoras. 

A second group of dialogues has many of those characteristics, but in 
addition, Socrates is presented as confidently presenting a fair amount of 
positive doctrine, and some of the people with whom he is speaking have 
some philosophical sophistication. The Gorgias has Socrates talking with a 
very able Sophist and two of his more clever students, and Socrates does 
present some positive doctrine. In the Meno, Socrates’ major interlocutor is 
philosophically relatively naive, but Socrates does present a version of the 
doctrine of anamnésis and by implication at least a version of the theory of 
Forms (eidé). In the Phaedo, Socrates argues for the immortality of the soul 
(psyché) and for an ontological and epistemological scheme within which 
immortality makes sense; his major interlocutors are two students of the 
Pythagorean teacher Philolaus. In the Republic, Socrates’ major interlocutor 
in the first book is a fairly clever Sophist, and in the rest of the book Plato’s 
older brothers, both fairly alert philosophically. Socrates outlines a theory of 
justice in the state and in the individual, and in the Sun-Line-Cave passage 
locates that theory within an ontological-epistemological system. In the Sym- 
posium and Phaedrus, Socrates presents two versions of a theory of love 
(erds) that fit his moral psychology into the larger ontological scheme, what- 
ever we may say about the other participants. 

The third group of dialogues is unified primarily by the fact that, unlike the 
dialogues in groups | and 2, they seem to emanate from an environment with 
a strong emphasis on highly technical discussions of philosophical issues. 
Socrates is not always the protagonist; the lead is sometimes taken by others. 
The Theaetetus, the Cratylus, and the Philebus do have Socrates as a princi- 
pal leader of the discussion, but the topics are rather technical, and at least 
some of the people in these dialogues are philosophically quite sophisticated. 
In the Parmenides, we see a young Socrates getting a lesson in how to do 
dialectical argument from Parmenides, and we get a very technical lesson in 
what kind of theory of Forms might work, and what kind not. In the Sophist 
and Statesman, we have a visitor from Elea taking on the lead role in the 
argument; in the Timaeus, a Sicilian Pythagorean presents a detailed cos- 
mological theory, followed in the incomplete Cvitias by a description of the 
lost island of Atlantis. Finally, the Laws, Plato’s longest dialogue, has as its 
protagonist an “Athenian Stranger,” clearly not Socrates, perhaps a stand-in 
for Plato himself. It is a discussion between three well-informed individuals 
about the possible legislation for an ideal state. 

Plato wrote these dialogues over a period of about 50 years; he traveled 
out of Athens several times, especially to Sicily, and between trips to Sicily 
established his philosophical school, the Academy. We can reasonably sup- 
pose that Plato’s ideas developed and perhaps even changed over that half 
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century; historians of philosophy have often attempted to trace those devel- 
opments, importantly assisted by philological investigations that provide evi- 
dence of changes in Plato’s writing style. At the same time, there is a strong 
tradition that assumes the unity of Plato’s thought. Certainly the ancient 
Platonists believed that Plato always was putting forward the same message. 

What message is that? If we focus on the medium, the philosophical di- 
alogue, and ask ourselves, what is the message of this medium, we may 
respond that it entices us into engaging in philosophical discussion, not nec- 
essarily predetermining the outcome of that discussion. Socrates is a philo- 
sophical role model, represented by Plato for imitation and admiration. 

But the dialogues include many positive philosophical assertions, posi- 
tions defended, systematic points made. Scattered through the present dic- 
tionary, one may find a good many of those positions and arguments; here 
are a few of the most salient: 


Plato’s Socrates famously defends the thesis that the true objects of 
knowledge (epistémé) are “Forms” (eidé) or “ideas” (ideai). Things in 
the phenomenal world are knowable only inasmuch as they “imitate” or 
“participate in” the Forms. The Forms are true reality and make lan- 
guage meaningful. 

Knowledge of the Forms is gained through dialectic. The precise de- 
scription of the dialectical method varies somewhat from dialogue to 
dialogue, but it is primarily critical; hypotheses are tested, and the 
presumption is that the true hypothesis will remain standing. 

While the theory of Forms is in principle completely general, Plato’s 
Socrates is mainly interested in gaining knowledge of virtues and val- 
ues. What is courage? Temperance? Justice? Friendship? Love? 

In some dialogues, notably Meno, Phaedo, and Phaedrus, Plato presents 
a theory that knowledge of the Forms is innate, and that learning is a 
matter of recollecting the Forms (anamnésis). 

Aristotle says that Plato “in most respects” followed the Pythagoreans 
(Metaphysics 1.8). Plato surely followed the Pythagorean lead in accept- 
ing the idea of transmigration of the soul; his frequently repeated reli- 
ance on mathematical categories is also strongly similar to Pythagorean 
speculation in the period—this is especially true of the Timaeus. And 
the Pythagoreans seemed to favor elitist political arrangements, some- 
thing we see in detail in Plato’s Republic. 


In a sense, Plato’s dialogues provide an ostensive definition of the word 
“philosophy” by demonstrating how it is done, and by asking the questions 
that count as philosophical. See R. Kraut, “Plato,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 

See also DOULOS, DOULEIA; METHEXIS; MIMESIS. 
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PLATONISM, PLATONIST. Platonism is the philosophy of Plato; a Pla- 
tonist is a follower of the teachings of Plato. Those formally associated with 
his school are called Academics; many philosophers (and others) not directly 
associated with the school in Athens are known as Platonists—today, Platon- 
ists from the time of Antiochus of Ascalon (90 BCE) to Numenius (160 CE) 
are generally thought of as “middle Platonists,’ while those working in the 
period from Ammonius Saccas (175—242 CE) and Plotinus (204-270 CE) 
until the end of the ancient tradition are called Neoplatonists. 

In a more general sense, people who believe in the existence of abstract 
objects independently of either the physical world or minds are called Platon- 
ists. See M. Balaguer, “Platonism in Metaphysics,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 


PLEASURE. See HEDONE, HEDYN. 


PLEONEXIA. (Theovecia. Getting more than one’s fair share. As Aristotle 
puts it in Nicomachean Ethics V, there are two ways of being unjust: one is 
to get more than one’s fair share, and the other is to disobey the law. Obvi- 
ously the two need not coincide. Cf. Plato’s Gorgias 483c, where Callicles is 
in favor of pleonexia, for himself anyway. 

See also DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE. 


PLETHOS. U){90c. Plurality, large number, quantity, magnitude. In Plato, 
there is a dialectic between the One (to Hen) and the many (p/éthos) (espe- 
cially in Philebus and Parmenides). Since to pléthos also means “most peo- 
ple,” Plato also contrasts the wisdom of the few and the ignorance of the 
many. Aristotle defines p/éthos as that which is divisible into non-continu- 
ous parts (Metaphysics V.13). Pléthos followed by a plural genitive would 
often be translated, especially in Aristotle, as “a lot of... ,” as in History of 
Animals IV.8, 534b13, where he talks of “four classes which include a lot of 
the other animals.” In the Politics, rule by to pléthos is “democracy.” 


PLINY THE ELDER. Gaius Plinius Secundus (23-79 CE). Distinguished 
Roman, naturalist, and author of Natural History, available online on Lacus 
Curtius. 


PLINY THE YOUNGER. Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus (61—112 CE), 
nephew of Pliny the Elder, author of many interesting letters, available in 
English on Project Gutenberg. 
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PLOTINUS. IAwtivoc. (204-270 CE.) Plotinus was born in Lycopolis, 
Egypt; he studied with Ammonius Saccas in Alexandria. Encouraged by 
Ammonius, Plotinus, at the age of 28, joined a campaign led by the emperor 
Gordian HI aimed at conquering the Persians and perhaps continuing to 
India. Gordian was assassinated in Mesopotamia, and Plotinus went to 
Rome and proceeded to teach philosophy there for the rest of his life. In 263 
Porphyry joined Plotinus in Rome and proceeded to gather and edit into 
topical units Plotinus’ writings in the work we know as the Enneads. Por- 
phyry also wrote an account of the order in which Plotinus wrote these 
things, not at all the order in which they are included in the Enneads. 

Plotinus’ Enneads are taken as the fundamental and inaugural statement of 
the philosophical movement that is today called Neoplatonism. At the center 
of his philosophy is the idea of an ineffable and transcendent One (Hen), 
self-aware and the source of all being. All differentiated beings, all plural- 
ities, emanate from this One. Our individual soul (psyché), ultimately de- 
rived from the One, yearns to rejoin the One. The natural world too, what we 
call the material world, is ultimately derived from the One; as the material 
universe shows forth the glory of God, so our bodies are revelations of our 
souls. And as our minds contemplate the Forms (eidé), they become united 
with the Mind (nous) of the universe, in which those Forms have their being 
and reality. See L. Gerson, “Plotinus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

Lycopolis is in the Nile Delta, 31°5’N 30°57'E. 

See also PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


PLURALITY. See PLETHOS. 


PLUTARCH OF ATHENS. ITAovtapyoc. (d. 432 CE.) He seems to have 
studied with the successors of Iamblichus in Apamea (Syria); he reestab- 
lished the Platonic school in Athens. Plutarch was the teacher of Hierocles 
of Alexandria, Syrianus, and Proclus. His commentaries on works of Plato 
and Aristotle are lost, but he influenced extant commentaries by Philoponus 
and others. 


PLUTARCH OF CHAERONEA. (c. 45-125 CE.) Platonist (“middle Pla- 
tonist”’). He studied in Athens with a man named Ammonius, and he became 
a priest at Delphi. Plutarch is the author of many extant works: perhaps best 
known is his Parallel Lives, a literary-historical work pairing eminent Greek 
and Roman figures. Most of the remainder of his extant works are gathered 
under the general title of Moralia and include over 70 dialogues and essays, 
available in 15 volumes in the Loeb edition. In ethical matters, Plutarch tends 
to follow Aristotle, assuming that Plato and Aristotle have no conflicts in 
this area of investigation. Plutarch tends to be more dualist than many Platon- 
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ists, influenced perhaps by Persian religion. His account of Egyptian relig- 
ion, in On Isis and Osiris, is also strikingly dualistic. See J. Dillon, The 
Middle Platonists, 1996. 

Chaeronea is a town in Boeotia, north of Athens, 38°31'N 22°51'E, Han- 
sen & Nielsen 2004 #201. It was the site of a decisive battle in 338 BCE, 
giving Philip II of Macedon control of Athens and Thebes. 


PNEUMA. Ilvedua. Literally, “breath” or “wind”; eventually, “spirit.” Al- 
ready in the pre-Socratic period the word was used with a range of meanings 
from a synonym for air, to breathed air, to the winds, to soul (psyché). 
Anaximenes says, “As our soul being air holds us together, so air and breath 
encompass the whole universe” (f. 2). Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans 
believed that the universe breathes in empty space from the infinite (apeiron) 
“like taking a breath” (Physics IV.6, 213b25). Plato was content to ridicule 
the idea that the soul is a material thing like breath, for example in the 
Phaedo (77e): “You seem to have this childish fear that the wind will dis- 
solve and scatter the soul as it leaves the body, especially if one happens to 
die on a windy day and not in calm weather.” 

While Aristotle hardly mentions pneuma in the De Anima, in Generation 
of Animals, Movement of Animals, and some of the Parva Naturalia it is an 
important part of his biological explanations of life functions. In GA II, 
pneuma in semen carries the information about form from the male parent to 
the female contribution to generation, whether egg or menstrual fluid. In 
Movement of Animals, pneuma carries information from the sense organs to 
the central governing part, and back again to the parts involved in moving the 
animal from place to place. At the end of GA (V.8) Aristotle says, “It is 
reasonable that nature should perform most of her operations using pneuma 
as a tool, for as the hammer and anvil in the art of the smith, so pneuma in the 
things formed by nature.” 

In Stoic philosophy, pneuma is the material basis for the pervasive pres- 
ence of the divine Mind (nous). Physically, pneuma assures the coherence of 
individual bodies, not only of living things, but even of logs and rocks; 
because it is omnipresent in the world, it assures the unity and coherence of 
the entire cosmos. Since the Stoics were materialists, it was crucial that they 
find an appropriately talented material that would assist them in carrying out 
their project. 

Others, notably Platonists like Philo, seem to have dematerialized pneu- 
ma, a trend that we definitely see in the New Testament, where it is used of a 
presumably immaterial soul (especially in the Pauline epistles). The Chris- 
tian Holy Spirit is, in Greek, the Pneuma Hagion. Basil of Caesarea wrote 
the definitive defense of the divinity of the Pneuma Hagion in the 4th centu- 


ry. 
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See also AER; AITHER; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS; WORLD 
SOUL. 


THE POETICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi tomtucts. Latin, De Poetica. 
Abbr. Poet. The Poetics and the Rhetoric comprise Aristotle’s aesthetic theo- 
ry, or more precisely, his theory of literature. In the Physics (II.8, 199a15) he 
says that art partially imitates nature, and partially completes what nature 
cannot finish. In the Poetics he begins with a discussion of what poetry 
imitates, and how. Distinguishing tragedy from epic and comedy, he focuses 
on the effective construction of tragedies: plot, characters, diction, thought, 
spectacle, and melody (1450a10). Appropriate construction of plot is most 
important for him, and then characters. “Thought” is obviously important, 
and inextricable from plot and character. He does have some comments on 
“diction” and very little to say about “spectacle” and “melody.” Some key 
terms that appear in the Poetics are mimesis, catharsis (katharsis), hamartia, 
mythos, ethos, dianoia, lexis, melos, and opsis. These are discussed else- 
where in this dictionary. See A. Rorty, ed., Essays on Aristotle’s Poetics, 
1992. 


POETRY. Before the time of Thales and Anaximander, we have little 
evidence of Greeks writing prose texts. Homer and Hesiod, Sappho, Al- 
caeus, Archilochus, and Solon composed whatever works are preserved in 
poetic meter and diction. Of the earliest philosophers, some wrote in estab- 
lished poetic styles: Xenophanes was primarily a poet, and a philosopher to 
the extent that some of his poems took up philosophical themes; Parmenides 
presented his revolutionary philosophical position in epic meter and diction, 
though some complain that the poem is not very poetical; Empedocles had a 
significant mastery of the poetic style while presenting a coherent philosoph- 
ical position that included cosmology, physics, biology, psychology, and 
much else besides. At the same time, the philosophical tradition early dem- 
onstrates some ambivalence about poetry: Heraclitus says that Homer and 
Archilochus deserve to be whipped (f. 42); Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xeno- 
phanes, and Hecataeus (of Miletus) are grouped as ignorant polymaths (f. 
40). 

The normal education of ancient Greeks in the 5th century BCE included 
the memorization of a good bit of poetry—extensive passages of Homer, 
Hesiod, the lyric poets, Pindar, and the dramatists such as Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, for a start. Although only professionals like Ion (see 
Plato’s Jon) were able to recite entire epics, many in their audience would 
have been able to sing along, more than can today sing “Un Bel Di” along 
with Butterfly or “Si, Mi Chiamo Mimi” along with Mimi. The Sophists 
reasonably took advantage of that shared education to further their own 
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goals; we see Gorgias writing rhetorical defenses of Helen of Troy and of 
Palamedes, and Protagoras, as represented by Plato, not only recruiting the 
classical poets into the genealogy of the Sophistic tradition, but challenging 
Socrates to outdo him in the interpretation of a morally charged poem by 
Simonides. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle all exhibited a somewhat ambivalent attitude 
toward the Greek poetical tradition as they knew it. Plato represents Socrates 
shredding the performance artist Jon, mainly because Ion appears to claim 
that if you know Homer’s poems, you know everything worth knowing, 
because Homer knew everything worth knowing and put it in his poems. In 
the Protagoras, after amply demonstrating that he knows Simonides better 
and can interpret him better than Protagoras can, Socrates notoriously re- 
marks (in the Lombardo-Bell translation), “Discussing poetry strikes me as 
no different from the second-rate drinking parties of the agora crowd... . 
(Our group) should require no extraneous voices, not even of poets” (347c). 
Still, Socrates, in both Plato and Xenophon, frequently quotes poets (espe- 
cially Homer!) in support of his assertions. 

Plato’s attack on “the poets” in the Republic is justly famous not only for 
the energy put into it, but also for the level of detail, seeming to leave little 
that the poets of Kallipolis could write about. Nevertheless, in the Republic 
Socrates concludes “that education in music and poetry is most important . . . 
because rhythm and harmony permeate the inner part of the soul more than 
anything else” (401d). Again, in the Phaedrus, the great speech of Socrates 
on the nature of erds is called a “palinode” after the manner of Stesichorus, 
and while it is not in poetic meter, it is certainly “poetic.” 

Aristotle wrote a book, Poetics, that attempts to tell how to write a suc- 
cessful tragedy, after the manner of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
Along the way he provides some comments on epic poetry as well. Through- 
out his works he occasionally quotes from various poets; sometimes he is 
amused by poets—for example at Nicomachean Ethics 1X.7, 1168a2, he 
notes that poets are sometimes excessively fond of their poems, like parents 
of children. 

In regard to the Stoics, we may note that Cleanthes, the second leader of 
the Stoic school, wrote a justly famous Hymn to Zeus, and that Chrysippus 
persistently supported his arguments with “proof texts” drawn from the 
poets. 

Finally, Lucretius, the Roman Epicurean, presented the definitive ac- 
count of that philosophy in the great poem De Rerum Natura, perhaps return- 
ing to the tradition of Empedocles. 

A classic study of the early relationships between poetry and philosophy is 
H. Frankel, 1975. 

See also EPIGRAMMA; ION; MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA. 
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POIEIN, POIESIS, POIETIKE. Uotsiv, noinoic, nomtixy. Poiein means 
“to make or do”; poiésis is the abstract noun built on this verb: “making, 
production”; poiétiké is the adjective based on the abstract noun: “produc- 
tive.” A poiétés (moms) is a person who makes something; a poiéma 
(xoinua) is the object made. Plato talks about the poiétés of a bed in Repub- 
lic X, and of the Demiourgos as the poiétés of the universe in Timaeus 28c, 
but generally poiétés and poiéma refer to literary productions. 

The verb poiein and some of the forms based on the verb are used in much 
more general senses philosophically, however. Poiein is contrasted with pas- 
chein to distinguish “active” and “passive’—these are two of Aristotle’s 
categories, essentially the categories for verbs. But on the active side of that 
distinction there is a further division between poiein and prattein, between 
“making” and “doing”—as Aristotle sees it, poiésis has as its goal a product, 
while in the case of praxis the activity itself is the goal. 

Something or someone is poiétikos if it (he, she) is “productive” of some- 
thing. Thus Aristotle uses this word to pick out (some cases of) the “cause” 
that he also calls the “source of change.” 

See also KATEGORIAI, POETRY. 


POINT. See STIGME. 


POION. Moiov. “Of what sort.” Poion is used by Aristotle as the name of 
one of the categories (Categories 8b—11a), the one we call “quality” in Eng- 
lish. “Quality” is really the Ciceronian translation of the abstract noun built 
on poion, that is, poiotés, possibly introduced by Plato in the Theaetetus 
182a. 

See also KATEGORIAI. 


POIOTES. Vowwt7¢. Quality. Plato, Theaetetus 182a, picked up by Aristo- 
tle, Categories 8b25ff.; Physics 1.2, 185a34; Metaphysics V.21, 1022b15; 
and elsewhere. 


POLEMARCHUS. Ioaéuapyoc. (d. 404 BCE.) Plato’s Republic is set in 
his home in the Piraeus. He had inherited the shield-making factory set up by 
his father, Cephalus of Syracuse; his brother Lysias was a famous speech- 
writer. The 30 Tyrants executed him (Lysias escaped). In the Republic, Pole- 
marchus defends the thesis that justice is benefiting one’s friends and harm- 
ing one’s enemies, a thesis that Socrates works on until Polemarchus agrees 
that one should never harm anyone but always benefit people. At Phaedrus 
257b, Socrates says that Polemarchus was converted to philosophy, unlike 
his brother Lysias. 
The Piraeus is the port of Athens. 
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POLEMON. IJoAéuov. (c. 350—266/5 BCE.) Scholarch of the Academy 
from 315/4. Student of Xenocrates. During the half century that Polemon 
was Scholarch, the Academy moved away from the metaphysical specula- 
tions that had characterized the Academy of Speusippus and Xenocrates and 
toward more emphasis on moral issues. Academic Skepticism developed 
during this period, led by fellow Academics Crantor and Crates. Zeno of 
Citium, founder of the Stoic school, studied in the Academy during this 
period, as did Arcesilaus. Crates was his successor as Scholarch. (Diogenes 
Laertius IV.16—20.) See J. Dillon, The Heirs of Plato, 2003. 
See also SKEPTIKOS. 


POLEMON OF ATHENS. (2nd BCE.) Stoic and geographer. A follower of 
Panaetius, Polemon traveled widely, putting together On the Inscriptions to 
be Found in the Cities. Athenaeus frequently quotes him on descriptions of 
places in Greece and of works of art and monuments, e.g., VI.234; X.435d, 
442e. 


POLEMON OF LAODICEA. Marcus Antonius Polemon. Mdpkoc 
Avtavioc Totguav. (c. 90-144 CE.) Sophist. Favored by the emperors Tra- 
jan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, he directed a school of rhetoric in Smyr- 
na. His epitaphioi, or commemorative speeches, on Callimachus and Cynae- 
girus, who died at the Battle of Marathon in 490 BCE, survive. A treatise on 
physiognomy is preserved in an Arabic translation; it has been translated into 
Latin. See M. W. Gleason, Making Men, 1995. 
See also LAODICEA; RHETORIKE. 


POLIS. Vod1c. City, state. One aspect of the classical polis that is easily 
forgotten by modern people is that the normal polis was a walled city. That 
has a lot to do with what people thought about the normal size of a polis. The 
Greek-speaking world included many poleis; while the size of these poleis 
varied considerably, Attica, at a population of perhaps 200,000, would have 
to be counted among the largest. The political theories of both Plato (both 
Republic and Laws) and Aristotle assumed unquestioningly that political 
units of that size (or rather smaller) were good and right and natural. Yet they 
were well aware that the Greeks had fought off the Persians by uniting into a 
larger confederacy and that confederacy was succeeded by the Delian 
League, ultimately dominated by the Athenians and opposed by a confedera- 
cy led by the Spartans. They also knew about the empire of the Persians, of 
course, and the Macedonian kingdom, and Aristotle, especially, witnessed in 
the course of his lifetime the expansion of Macedonia to an empire greater 
than the world had ever seen. 
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Why did they cling to a model that could not survive? Of course many 
cities continued to have walls, and there was thereby a local identity. For 
Aristotle at least, the answer must also include the idea that the traditional 
polis offered the opportunity for a significant percentage of the citizens to 
have direct participation in real political decision making. While the Helle- 
nistic kingdoms often left local affairs to the traditional local decision-mak- 
ing bodies, no one was fooled. Independence was gone, even if the rulers 
allowed some of the poleis to keep their walls and local self-governance. 

But Hellenistic philosophers adjusted, one way or another. Epicureans 
simply avoided public life entirely, on the ground that it was more likely to 
be painful than pleasurable. Stoics, however, were willing to accept whatever 
responsibilities might come to them. From their perspective, the wise person 
is a “citizen of the universe,” kosmopolités (SVF I.82). For the wise person, 
there are no walls. See M. H. Hansen, Polis, 2006. 


POLITEIA. Woaiteia. The citizens of a polis, taken as a group. The system 
of government of a polis. The name of Plato’s Republic is, in Greek, ‘H 
TloAiteia. Plato distinguishes in Rep. VIII several possible politeiai: his ideal 
system, which he here calls an “aristocracy”; a city where there is competi- 
tion for honors, a “timocracy”; a city ruled by the wealthy, the “oligarchy”; a 
city ruled by the mob, the “democracy”; and the worst form, “tyranny,” 
which properly speaking is not a politeia at all. Aristotle based his political 
theory on a collection of about 158 politeiai, that is, descriptions of the 
systems of government across the known world. One of those descriptions 
survives, the Athénaion Politeia. In his Politics, he summarizes the forms of 
government as fundamentally six varieties: good and bad rule by one, few, or 
many; the good forms rule for the sake of the polis, the bad forms for one’s 
own benefit. In Pol. IV.2, 1293b2, he applies the word politeia to an ideal 
form of government in which there is a balance between the wealthy and the 
many; in this sense politeia is often translated “constitutional government.” 
No matter the form of government, in normal usage politeia means the citi- 
zenry of the polis. 


POLITES. Uoditye. Citizen, defined by Aristotle in Politics III.1 as a per- 
son who participates in deliberation and judgment in the polis. In common 
parlance, a free person descended from persons considered to be citizens of 
the polis. Thus, members of the citizen class who did not actually participate 
in government (young boys, women, old men, people who fell below the 
income level set for participation in a given polis) would still be politai. If 
one needed to make a distinction, the general term was astos/asté, anyone 
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who “belonged” to a particular asty (urban area). A polités is clearly distin- 
guished from a slave (doulos), a “metic” (metoichos), and a foreigner 
(xenos). See A. Preus in Skepsis 16, no. 1 (2005): 150-163. 


POLITICS. See POLITIKE. 


THE POLITICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Todi. Latin, Politica. Abbr. 
Pol. Following on the Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics explores the pos- 
sibility of a happy polis. For Aristotle, the polis is a natural entity composed 
of households; thus the first book explores the nature of the household, 
especially including a defense of natural slavery and the basis of economics. 
In the second book Aristotle critiques earlier proposals for the ideal state, 
especially Plato’s Republic and Laws, as well as some polities often thought 
to be worth imitation, for example those of Sparta, Crete, and Carthage. 
Book III is the heart of the work, defining “citizen” (polités) and outlining 
the types of government that guide Aristotle’s discussion throughout the 
work—democracy, oligarchy, and monarchy, and their positive and negative 
variations. This latter theme is explored in more detail in book IV. Book V 
explores changes in the system of government (stasis), and VI the ways that 
changes in government may be avoided. Book VII is a beginning of a discus- 
sion of an ideal polis, the polis that Aristotle hopes will achieve eudaimonia 
for itself and its citizens. Book VHI, sometimes printed as part of book VII, 
explores the early education, especially musical education, of the children of 
citizens in the ideal state. The work is clearly incomplete, since the remain- 
der of the educational process (at least) is missing. See F. Miller, “Aristotle’s 
Political Theory,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also DEMOKRATIA; MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA; PAIDEIA. 


POLITICUS. Dialogue by Plato. See THE STATESMAN. 


POLITIKE. Uodtikh. Political theory and the “art” of politics. In Plato, the 
art of justice; in the Republic (Politeia in Greek), Socrates expresses the 
hope that politiké and philosophia would coincide and become identical. In 
the Statesman (Politikos in Greek), politiké is characterized as the art of 
weaving together those who have courage with those who have temperate 
natures for the happier life of all. 

As Aristotle puts it, politike aims at the highest goods achievable by 
action (Nicomachean Ethics 1.2, 1095a15). For him, all praxis is subsumed 
under the “political art.” His book, the Politics, brings together empirical 
investigation of existing states and a theory of the possible structure of civil 
society. For Aristotle, the basic unit of the polis is the family or household, 
not only because it is the locus for procreation and thus continuity, but also 
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because, in Aristotle’s world, the household was the primary location for the 
production of goods. Families are located in a complex web of social rela- 
tionships, or “friendships” (philiai), which jointly form the community 
(koinonia) in which the family is located. For Aristotle, the human being is a 
zoon politikon, an animal whose nature it is to live in a polis; human lan- 
guage has as its primary function making possible the social interactions that 
form the community and state. 

In the time of Plato and Aristotle the philosophical schools seem to have 
had the production of political leaders as one of their major functions. This 
function continued to operate to some degree even in the Hellenistic period 
as the structure of government became more imperial. For example, Deme- 
trius of Phaleron, a student of Aristotle and Theophrastus, became the 
governor of Athens under the Macedonians for a period of time. 

Eventually the Stoic philosophy was adopted by many Roman leaders— 
Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius for three especially notable exam- 
ples—and became one of the cornerstones of Roman law and thus for West- 
ern political theory. Also in the Eastern Roman Empire, philosophers some- 
times influenced public policy: we note that the emperor Julian (the Apos- 
tate) was philosophically trained and tended to have philosophers around 
him. 

See also DIKE, DIKAIOS, DIKAIOSYNE. 


POLITIKOS. Wokitikdc. As an adjective, “living in a polis” or “suitable for 
living in a polis.” As a noun, “politician” or “statesman.” It is the Greek 
name of a dialogue of Plato, the Statesman. 


POLUS OF ACRAGAS. II@Aoc. (Sth BCE.) Teacher of oratory, he appears 
in several dialogues of Plato and is also referred to by Aristotle. A student 
of Gorgias, he takes over the discussion with Socrates in the Gorgias from 
his teacher. Polus thinks that rhetoric gives its practitioner power to do what 
he wants; Socrates insists that real power comes from acting justly. In the 
Phaedrus (267b) he is said to have invented some technical terms, probably 
in his Art of Rhetoric (see Theages 127-128). Aristotle quotes him, “Experi- 
ence made art, but inexperience luck” (Metaphysics 1.1, 981a4). Stobaeus 
has several fragments of his works. 
See also ACRAGAS; RHETORIKE. 


POLYAENUS OF LAMPSACUS. IloAvatvoc Aawyaknvoc. (d. 278/7 
BCE.) Co-founder of the Epicurean school. Having been a mathematician 
prior to his conversion to Epicureanism, he wrote, among other things, works 
critical of standard mathematics, though, some members of the school seem 
to have thought, not critical enough. 
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POLYSTRATUS. (d. 219/18 BCE.) Epicurean, Scholarch after Hermar- 
chus, c. 250 BCE. He was succeeded by Dionysius of Lamptrai. Fragments 
of his works have been found in the charred scrolls at Herculaneum (PHerc. 
336/1150; PHerc. 1520). 


PONOS. T6voc. Hard work, toil, pain from working. In Plato’s Phaedrus 
247bS, the horses pulling the chariot of the soul have ponos. Aristotle, in the 
Politics V1.4, says that children should not be given exercises that involve 
ponos when they are young—the Spartans err in that respect—but when they 
are in their late teens it is acceptable. Adults need to trade off ponos with 
their bodies versus their minds—you can’t do both at the same time. 


PORPHYRY OF TYRE. Ilopgvptoc. (234—c. 305 CE.) A Neoplatonist, 
educated by Longinus, he joined Plotinus in Rome; he edited and published 
Plotinus’ Enneads and wrote a biography of Plotinus. Of his popular works, 
his Life of Pythagoras, To Marcella (his wife), The Cave of the Nymphs 
(about Homer), and On Abstinence from Animal Food survive. His Introduc- 
tion to Aristotle’s Categories (Isagoge) had wide influence. His Starting 
Points Leading to the Intelligibles is intended to be an accessible introduc- 
tion to some of the central issues in Neoplatonic thought. There are also 
fragments of his critique of Christianity, Against the Christians, and frag- 
ments of a commentary on the Parmenides. 

A number of his writings were translated into Latin and thus influenced 
the course of philosophy in the Latin West. Also, he seems to have taught in 
Rome or somewhere in Italy after the death of Plotinus, and his students 
established a Latin Platonist tradition, starting with Victorinus and continu- 
ing with Augustine. See E. Emilsson, “Porphyry,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 

See also TYRE. 


POS ECHEIN (POS ECHON), POS ECHEIN PROS TI (POS ECHON 

PROS TD). Wc éxew (mc Exov), THs Exew Tpdc Ti. Two of the four Stoic 

categories, “how disposed,” and “how disposed in relation to something.” 
See also ECHEIN; HEXIS; KATEGORIAI. 


POSIDONIUS OF APAMEA; POSEIDONIOS. Hooetdavioc. (c. 135-51 
BCE.) Posidonius was a Stoie philosopher from Syria. He studied with Pa- 
naetius in Athens and traveled widely through the Roman world and beyond 
before establishing a school in Rhodes. He was a prolific writer of scientific 
and literary works, which survive only in fragments today. His geographic 
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and ethnographic writings gained him attention in the Roman world, and he 
attempted to improve the measurements of the size of the earth, moon, and 
sun, and the distances from earth to moon and sun. In addition, he extended 
the history written by Polybius to include the years 146-88 BCE. Philosophi- 
cally, he is regarded as an eclectic Stoic, integrating Platonic and Aristotelian 
concepts into a fundamentally Stoic system. Posidonius’ fragments have 
been edited and published by Edelstein and Kidd, 1988-1989. 
See also APAMEA. 


POSITION. One of Aristotle’s “categories” (katégoriai) or types of predi- 
cates; a paradigmatic example would be “So and so is sitting.” 
See also THE CATEGORIES; KEISTHAI, THESIS. 


POSON. Idoov. Literally, “how much,” used by Aristotle as the name of 
one of the categories (katégoriai) or predicates (Categories 4a—6b), the one 
we call “quantity.” Paradigmatic examples would include the height and 
weight of a person. 


POSSESSION. An English name of one of Aristotle’s categories 
(katégoriai) called echein. Hexis is the noun formed on this verb. A paradig- 
matic example of this category would be that a certain person is wearing a 
hat. 

See also THE CATEGORIES. 


POSTERIOR ANALYTICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) AvoAvtucd “Yotepa. 
Latin, Analytica Posteriora. Abbr. APo. Aristotle explores demonstration 
(apodeixis) as a way to gain knowledge (epistémé). If one has true proposi- 
tions about what is in a valid syllogism, then the conclusion should be a 
reliable piece of knowledge. Aristotle explains why not every true proposi- 
tion is demonstrable—for one thing, that would lead to an infinite regress. 
Aristotle believes rather that some propositions include essential predication, 
that one can know that a predicate belongs to a subject without a demonstra- 
tion. But how? He sums up the process in APo. II.19, 100a4ff., thus: 


So from perception there comes memory, as we call it, and from memory 
(when it occurs often in connection with the same thing), experience; for 
memories that are many in number form a single experience. And from 
experience, or from the whole universal that has come to rest in the soul 
(the one apart from the many, whatever is one and the same in all those 
things), there comes a principle of skill and of understanding—of skill if it 
deals with how things come about, of understanding if it deals with what is 
the case. Thus the states neither belong in us in a determinate form nor 
come about from other states that are more cognitive; but they come about 
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from perception—as in a battle when a rout occurs, if one man makes a 
stand, another does and then another, until a position of strength is 
reached. And the soul is such as to be capable of undergoing this. (Tr. J. 
Barnes) 


See R. Smith, “Aristotle’s Logic,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also AISTHESIS; ARCHE; EPISTEME; KATHOLOU; MNEME, 
MNEMOSUNE; PSYCHE; TECHNE. 


POTAMO OF ALEXANDRIA. Ilotduov. (2nd CE?) Eclectic. Diogenes 
Laertius (1.21) explains his eclecticism. There is also an entry for him in the 
Suda. See M. Hatzimichali, Potamo of Alexandria and the Emergence of 
Eclecticism in Late Hellenistic Philosophy, 2011. 

See also ALEXANDRIA. 


POTE. Mote. Literally, “when,” used by Aristotle as the name of one of the 
10 categories (katégoriai), the one we call “time.” His examples are “yester- 
day” and “next year.” 


POTENTIALITY. See DYNAMIS, DYNAMEIS. 


POU. Tlod. Literally, “where,” used by Aristotle as the name of one of the 
10 categories (katégoriai), the one called in English “place.” His examples at 
Categories 2a are “in the Lyceum, in the agora.” 

See also TOPOS. 


POWER. See DYNAMIS, DYNAMEIS. 


PRACTICAL SYLLOGISM. Beginning with Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics VU and Movement of Animals, an analysis of action in the form of a 
syllogistic argument. For example, MA 7, 701a17: “I need a covering, a coat 
is a covering: I need a coat. What I need I ought to make, I need a coat: I 
make a coat. And the conclusion, ‘I must make a coat” is an action. .. . That 
the action is the conclusion is clear. But the premises of action are of two 
kinds, of the good and of the possible.” 
See also AKRASIA, AKRATEIA, AKRATES; PRAXIS, PRAKTIKE. 


PRAGMA. Iipayua. From the verb prattein (prassein), to do, pragma has as 
its primary sense “a thing done.” Philosophically, the word gains the sense of 
“thing” as opposed to “word,” for example in Plato’s Cratylus 391b; Aristo- 
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tle claims (De Anima III.8, 432a3) that there are no pragmata apart from 
“sensible spatial magnitudes.” For the Stoics, /ekta are intermediate between 
thoughts and pragmata. 


PRAXIPHANES OF MYTILENE. Ipaétpavye. (c. 322 BCE.) Peripatetic 
student of Theophrastus, he lived most of his life in Rhodes. Epicurus is 
said to have studied with him. Concentrating on grammatical and literary 
studies, he wrote a work On Poets in which Plato and Isocrates are presented 
as speakers, and a work On History. 

See also MYTILENE. 


PRAXIS, PRAKTIKE. Upééic, mpaxtuxy). Action, as opposed to production 
(which would be poiésis), or as opposed to passivity (pathos). Praktiké is the 
adjective; in the feminine (as here), it is taken to be a “practical art” or 
“practical science” as opposed to productive on the one hand or theoretical 
on the other. As Aristotle says, tragic drama is an imitation of praxis and life 
(Poetics 1450a16). Of course ethical and political studies examine specifical- 
ly human praxeis. From that perspective, animals do not share in action 
(Nicomachean Ethics V1.2, 1139a20)—nor do the gods (EN X.8, 1178b10), 
since praxis is unworthy of them; their life is totally involved with theoria. 

Aristotle does use the word praxis in a wider sense as well, in which the 
activities of animals are called praxeis (Parts of Animals 1.1, 646b15), and 
the movements of the heavens (ouranoi) (which Aristotle thinks of as divine 
activities) are also praxeis (De Caelo I1.6, 288b30). 


PRECONCEPTION. See PROLEPSIS. 
PREDICATE, PREDICATION. See HYPARCHEIN; KATEGORIAI. 


PREFERABLES, PREFERRED; PROEGMENA,. In Stoic ethics, since 
only virtue (areté) is truly good (and vice truly bad), there are a number of 
things that other people may call good, but Stoics say are neither good nor 
bad; some Stoics say that some such things may be “preferred.” Possible 
examples would be life, health, beauty, strength, pleasure, wealth, reputa- 
tion, and noble birth (Diogenes Laertius VII.101). Aristo of Chios objected 
that those things too are indifferent. 
See also ADIAPHORA; PROEGMENA. 


PRE-SOCRATIC. Term commonly used to refer to philosophers who lived 
before Socrates. In several cases, it is used of people who were the contem- 
poraries of Socrates. There is a sense that Socrates’ attention to definition 
and moral issues was truly revolutionary, so that the word “pre-Socratic” 
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picks out discernible philosophical characteristics. Many of the pre-Socratics 
were primarily concerned with developing an understanding of the material 
universe, often by some form of material reduction to a primary form of 
matter. Others, like the Eleatics, focused on the logical understanding of 
Being. They also exhibit a rich variety of stances regarding religious issues, 
from the revolutionary doctrine of rebirth taught by the Pythagoreans and 
Empedocles, to the Skeptical henotheism of Xenophanes, to the frank ag- 
nosticism of some of the Sophists. 

Aristotle tends to group many of them together as physiologoi, those who 
talk about nature. This would appear to be especially true of the Milesians, 
including Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes; Empedocles, Anaxago- 
ras, and Diogenes of Apollonia; and the atomists, Leucippus and Democri- 
tus. It would be less true of Pythagoras and most of his followers, who were 
more concermed with a mathematical understanding of the world. Although 
Heraclitus does seem to make fire a fundamental material principle, that is 
surely not what his philosophy is “about.” 

If we count the earlier Sophists as pre-Socratics, it would be only in the 
sense that Socrates surpassed their relativism with a heightened attention to 
the possible foundations of value judgments. 

In a sense, for modern scholars, “pre-Socratics” are those people whose 
fragments are included in Diels-Kranz. But we really should include several 
texts that are more or less complete, and thus not included in DK—for 
example, several of the treatises in the Hippocratic corpus are quite philo- 
sophical, in about the same way that many of the “fragments” are philosophi- 
cal. The first book of the Hippocratic On Regimen would be an example. See 
P. Curd, “Presocratic Philosophy,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


PRIME MATTER; PROTE HYLE. See HYLE. 
PRIME MOVER. See PROTON KINOUN. 
PRINCIPLE. See ARCHE; HYPOTHESIS. 


PRIOR ANALYTICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) AvoAvtucd Tpdtepa. Latin, 
Analytica Priora. Abbr. APr. Aristotle’s revolutionary analysis of syllogistic 
reasoning. This work began the systematic study of formal logic. In it, Aris- 
totle identifies valid and invalid forms of argument. See R. Smith, “Aristo- 
tle’s Logic,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


PRISCIAN OF LYDIA. IIptoxiavoc Avddc. (Sth to 6th CE.) One of the 
Neoplatonists exiled from Athens to Persia in 529 CE, part of his Meta- 
phrase of Theophrastus’ On the Soul survives, as well as a late and corrupt 
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Latin translation of his Answers to Chosroes. Apparently Chosroes posed 
questions to him while he was in exile at the Persian court; these were the 
answers. He mentions many classical Greek works, as well as some that were 
recent at the time, on cosmology and natural history as well as Neoplatonic 
metaphysics. See P. Huby, Priscian on Theophrastus, 1997. 

Lydia (Avdia) was a region of what is now Turkey, inland from the Ionian 
coast. Sardis was its major urban center. 


PRISCUS OF EPIRUS. (c. 305—c. 395 CE.) Neoplatonist and theurge. 
Student of Aedesius in Pergamon, he taught the future emperor Julian in 
Athens. Along with his colleague Maximus of Ephesus, he traveled with 
Julian on campaign; they were with him when he died. Priscus was arrested 
but freed, returning to Athens to teach for another 30 years. All this and more 
is recounted by Eunapius in his Life of Priscus. 

See also EPIRUS; THEOURGIA. 


PRIVATION. See STERESIS. 


PROATRESIS, PROHAIRESIS. Upoaipeotc. Choice. Forms of this word 
appear in several places in Plato with an unproblematic meaning of 
“choice”—for example, at Phaedrus 245b4, Socrates talks about “choosing” 
as a friend someone who is in control of himself over someone who is 
disturbed. But serious focus on the word comes in Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, where it is defined as “deliberative desire or desiderative delibera- 
tion” (orexis bouleutiké or bouleusis orektiké) (EN III). It is essential for 
Aristotle to get clear about prohairesis because “ethical virtue” is defined as 
“the habit of choosing the action that lies in a mean relative to us according 
to the right rule as determined by the person of practical wisdom.” “Ethics” is 
about choices. 

Epictetus also uses the term prohairesis, more nearly in the sense of the 
faculty of assenting or not assenting to one’s perceptions (aisthéseis). 

Outside the philosophical world, prohairesis eventually takes on the sense 
of “preference,” so that it can mean a political party or a religious sect to 
which one belongs. 


PROBLEM. See APORIA. 
PROCESS. See GENESIS. 
PROCLUS. IIpdkdoc 6 Atédoyoc. (412-485 CE.) Born in Constantinople, 


Proclus studied rhetoric, law, and philosophy in Alexandria and in Athens 
with Plutarch of Athens and with Syrianus. Proclus succeeded Syrianus as 
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Scholarch in Athens in 437. In a period of increasing Christian domination 
of Greek-language intellectual life, Proclus remained a “pagan” but wrote 
many works that strongly influenced theological writings both in Christen- 
dom and Islam during subsequent centuries. Most of his surviving works are 
formally commentaries on various dialogues of Plato, but these commentar- 
ies significantly expand upon and extend the Platonic philosophy in ways 
surely not envisioned by Plato himself. Proclus also wrote an important 
commentary on Euclid; it includes a very valuable account of the history of 
Greek mathematics (mathématiké) and influential comments on the mathe- 
matical character of Plato’s Forms (eidé). 

His Elements of Theology presents a number of theses about God and 
other theological topics in the guise of geometrical proofs, in imitation of the 
Euclidian model. It was translated and adapted into Arabic; translated from 
Arabic into Latin under the title Liber de Causis, it exerted an influence on 
the development of Scholastic theology. 

His Platonic Theology was used extensively by Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, whose writings are in turn fundamental for Orthodox Christian 
theology. Perhaps the central feature of Proclus’ thought is his unique syn- 
thesis of a profound understanding of classical mathematical reasoning with 
a Neoplatonic analysis of theological concepts. 

“Diadochus” is a nickname, meaning “Successor,” perhaps because he was 
the last major successor of the line of great pagan Neoplatonic philosophers. 

For a more detailed account and a bibliography, see C. Helmig & C. 
Steele, “Proclus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


PROCOPIUS OF GAZA. (c. 465-528 CE.) Christian rhetor and Sophist, 
commentator on several Old Testament books. His letters illustrate the intel- 
lectual tenor of his time. There is a fragmentary anti-Proclus work some- 
times ascribed to him, now thought to be the work of someone else. His 
works are available online at Documenta Catholica Omnia. 

See also GAZA. 


PRODICUS OF CEOS. IIpoduxoc. (c. 460—after 399 BCE.) Prodicus was a 
Sophist with a strong interest in language; his views were satirized in Aris- 
tophanes’ Clouds. Socrates seems to have had a certain respect for him 
(e.g., Apology 19e); we get a flavor of his style at Protagoras 337. Plato 
often refers to him, and Aristotle cites him (Topics II.6, 112b22) for a 
distinction of pleasures into “joy, delight, and good cheer.” Perhaps his most 
famous composition was the Choice of Heracles, which represented Heracles 
at a crossroads with virtue (areté) down one road and vice (kakia) down the 
other. We know of the contents of this work through a paraphrase by Xeno- 
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phon. Prodicus had theories about the origins of the various deities wor- 

shipped by the Greeks and other peoples; although some concluded that he 

was an atheist, the evidence points rather to a theology somewhat similar to 

that of Xenophanes. See Dillon & Gergel, The Greek Sophists, pp. 98-118. 
See also CEOS. 


PRODUCTION. See POIEIN, POIESIS, POIETIKE. 


PROEGME)NA . Iponyueva. In Stoic philosophy, “preferables,” “things pre- 
ferred.” The word literally means something like “leading, guiding.” (Pro, 
forward; agere, lead, passive participle.) The Stoics distinguish things good, 
bad, and indifferent, but among indifferents, some things are “preferred” and 
others “dispreferred.” When circumstances permit, one chooses health rather 
than disease, life rather than death, wealth instead of poverty. Not all Stoics 
accepted this concept; some thought that “preferred” and “dispreferred” 
things were still really indifferent, adiaphora. 


PROEGOUMENON AITION. Uponyovpevov aitiov. Antecedent cause. For 
some Stoics, this was the term used to pick out what Aristotle calls the 
“source of movement.” 

See also AITION, AITIA. 


PROGRESSION OF ANIMALS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Hepi nopsiac 
Cov. Latin, De Incessu Animalium. Abbr. JA. Aristotle attempts to explain 
how animals walk, with a bit about flying and other ways of local motion. A. 
S. L. Farquharson’s translation (On the Gait of Animals, 1912) is available 
online. 


PROLEPSIS. Tp6Anwic. Preconception. (Pro, before; /épsis, taking.) This is 
a central concept in post-Aristotelian epistemology, apparently introduced by 
Epicurus, who makes of it one of three criteria (Ariteria) of truth (alétheia), 
the other two being sensations and feelings. For Epicurus, we put together a 
prolépsis from repeated experiences of the same thing, either something 
external or of ourselves. A prolépsis is the starting point for any inquiry. For 
Chrysippus, a preconception is the “natural conception of universals” (Dio- 
genes Laertius VII.154). Skeptics, reasonably enough, thought that precon- 
ceptions (prolépseis) were unreliable criteria of truth. 
See also PHAINOMENON; SKEPTIKOS. 


PRONOIA. IIpovoia. Providence, foresight, forethought. (Pro, before; noia, 
thinking.) Human pronoia is intention, planning, even malice aforethought. 
Both Plato and Aristotle talk of the “forethought” of wise legislators. But 
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especially in philosophic contexts this word seems increasingly applied to 
God. Herodotus 3.108: “Somehow the forethought of God (just as is reason- 
able) being wise has made all creatures prolific that are timid and edible, so 
that they do not become extinct through being eaten, whereas few young are 
born to hardy and vexatious creatures.” Plato’s Demiourgos is called Pro- 
noia at Timaeus 30C, for example, for bringing into existence the world “as 
a living creature, endowed with soul and intelligence.” 

For the Stoics, Pronoia is the most usual name of God. Chrysippus, for 
example, argued that God’s providence was exercised especially for the ben- 
efit of humanity. Neoplatonists tended to be a good deal less anthropocen- 
tric; the One (Hen) is surely beyond any form of forethought, but even lesser 
deities are concerned about their own tasks, and providence for human be- 
ings is the responsibility of human souls (Plotinus, Enneads V1.8). The 
Neoplatonists were acutely aware of the tension between divine omnipotence 
and divine beneficence in a world where bad things happen (Proclus, Elem. 
Theol., prop. 122). 


PROODOS. I1pd0d0c. Procession. A Neoplatonic solution to the dialectic of 
unity and multiplicity going back to the Eleatics and Plato’s Parmenides: 
pluralities “proceed” from unities. Proclus bases his argument on an analogy 
between mathematical and ontological reasoning in the Elements of Theolo- 


gy. 
PROOF. See APODEIXIS. 

PROPERTY. See DION. 
PROPORTION. See ANALOGIA; LOGOS. 


PROS TI. TIpoc ti. Relation, one of Aristotle’s 10 categories (katégoriai). 
Ancient thinkers returned repeatedly to the problem of understanding rela- 
tional predicates. The Sophists loved to play tricks with relational predicates: 
in Plato’s Euthydemus, Dionysodorus asks Ctesippus if he has a dog, and if 
the dog had fathered puppies, and from two affirmative answers, Dionysod- 
orus argues that the dog is Ctesippus’ father, and that the puppies are his 
brothers (298d—e). Somewhat more seriously, in Plato’s Parmenides, if equal 
things are equal in virtue of a share of equality itself, those shares must be 
less than equal, and if small things are small in virtue of a share of smallness 
itself, those shares must be smaller than smallness itself, and how could that 
be? How could anything be smaller than smallness itself? (Parm. 130d-3). 
Plato returns to relational issues very frequently—see, for example, Theaete- 
tus 154b, and many other places. 
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In Categories VII, Aristotle argues that relative terms imply a reciprocal 
relationship: “slave” and “master” are obviously reciprocal relative terms. In 
the context, Aristotle does some fancy footwork to support the thesis for 
terms like “wing” and “rudder.” In Metaphysics V.15, Aristotle distinguishes 
relative terms that are quantitative in character from those that are causa- 
tive—that is, the relationship is a causal relationship; a third sort of relation is 
epistemological—the knower and the known, the hearer and the heard. 

In their reduction of the categories to four, the Stoics highlight pros ti (pos 
echein pros ti). The Pyrrhonian Skeptics found in relative predication 
grounds for suspending judgment—if everything is relative, then nothing is 
reliable. 

See also SKEPTIKOS. 


PROSEGORIA. (poonyopia. “Appelative.” (Pros, to; agoria, reference.) 
According to Diogenes Laertius, Diogenes of Babylon distinguished 
“name” (onoma) from proségoria, wanting to limit onoma to what we call in 
English “proper names,” and applying proségoria to the other things called 
onomata in Greek, specifically common nouns and adjectives. 


PROSLEPSIS. Updoanyic. Additional premise, in Stoic logic (Diogenes 
Laertius VII.76). (Pros, to, in addition; /épsis, taking.) The Stoics tended to 
construe arguments as initially hypothetical (“If it is night, it is dark”); the 
“additional premise” here might be the assertion “It is night,” which con- 
joined with the hypothetical yields “It is dark.” This term is sometimes 
translated “minor premise,” but since the Stoic premises work differently 
than Aristotelian premises, a different translation seems appropriate. The 
easiest (possibly too easy) way to characterize the difference is to say that 
Aristotelian logic is a kind of predicate calculus, while Stoic logic is a kind of 
propositional calculus. See S. Bobzien, “Stoic Logic,” in Algra et al., 1999, 
pp. 92-157. 
See also LOGIKE. 


PROTAGORAS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Hpwtayépac. Abbr. Prot. The young 
Hippocrates (not the doctor) rousts Socrates at an early hour, demanding that 
he be introduced to the great Protagoras, the leading Sophist of the day. 
They go to the house of Callias, where Protagoras is staying while in Athens, 
along with two other leading Sophists, Hippias and Prodicus. Two sons of 
Pericles, various students of the Sophists, and several of Socrates associates 
are also there. 

Socrates asks Protagoras what Hippocrates will get by studying with him. 
Protagoras answers, how to be a good citizen (polités). Socrates wonders 
whether that can be taught at all. In response Protagoras tells a myth that 
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suggests that human beings are able to survive in a hostile world only be- 
cause they have inborn senses of shame (aidos) and justice (dike) in virtue of 
which they are able to band together for mutual advantage. These inborn 
senses need to be educated through reward and punishment (324), and thus 
virtues are teachable. Protagoras claims that he is an especially good teacher 
of virtue. In response, Socrates asks whether virtue is one or many; Protago- 
ras answers, “one, but the parts may be distinguished.” 

Socrates pursues this answer in an elenchus that tends to show that the 
virtues are not actually distinguishable from each other. Socrates and Prota- 
goras are ready to break it off, but the assembled group persuade them to go 
on with the discussion with Protagoras asking the questions. Protagoras turns 
to a poem by Simonides arguing that Simonides contradicts himself, saying 
that it is hard for a person to be good, and then criticizes Pittacus for saying 
what appears to be the same thing. A fairly lengthy discussion of the poem 
follows, but ultimately Socrates points out that no progress was made in that 
discussion about the distinctions between the virtues (349). 

Socrates has essentially argued that all the virtues are reducible to wisdom; 
Protagoras wants to insist that courage is quite different from the other vir- 
tues and not reducible to wisdom. Socrates (rather oddly, in virtue of his 
usual disdain of hedonism) argues that courage is indeed reducible to wis- 
dom, because the courageous person has carried out a correct hedonic calcu- 
lus. See N. Denyer, Plato Protagoras, 2008. 

See also ARETE, MYTHOS. 


PROTAGORAS OF ABDERA. IIpm@tayopas. (c. 490-420 BCE.) A Soph- 
ist, he lived and taught in Athens for many years, closely associated with 
Pericles and his family. Most of what we know about Protagoras we learn 
from the many representations and references to him in Plato’s dialogues, 
and the probably derivative references in Aristotle (the critique of Protagoras 
in the Metaphysics TV and IX assumes the Theaetetus). The two most fa- 
mous fragments of his writings are “Human beings are the measure of all 
things: of the things that are, that they are, and of the things that are not, that 
they are not” and “Concerning the gods I do not know whether they exist, nor 
if they exist what they are like, for the question is too difficult, and life is too 
short.” The second may seem to us simply evasive, but in the context of the 
Athens that condemned Socrates for impiety, it must have seemed rather 
shocking. The first is the famous “homo mensura” doctrine, interpreted by 
Plato in the Theaetetus as holding that knowledge (epistemé) and being are 
relative to each individual observer, but it is much more likely that the 
historical Protagoras believed that knowledge and reality are relative to vari- 
ous social groups, to communities of language users. The Protagoras 
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presents a vivid portrait of this leading Sophist. See C. Poster, “Protagoras,” 
Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, or E. Schiappa, Protagoras and Logos, 
2003. 

See also ABDERA. 


PROTE PHILOSOPHIA. 'H xpotm eirocogia. First Philosophy, one of 
Aristotle’s ways of referring to that study that we call “metaphysics,” Meta- 
physics V1.1, 1026a16. It is “first” not by order of study, but because it 
examines the most fundamental realities. 


PROTEROS, PROTOS, PROTON. (lpétepoc, mp@toc, mpatov. First. In 
logic, the propositions from which everything else is demonstrated are 
“first.” In physics, the elements are “first,” and so on. 


PROTON KINOUN. To xp@tov Kwodv. First mover. Aristotle, Physics 
VIHI.5, 265a ff.: cause of all motion in the universe. One tends to assume that 
Aristotle is referring to an entity approximately equivalent to the Judeo- 
Christian (and Muslim) God, and that is surely how that tradition has often 
understood Physics VIII and Metaphysics XII, where the “first mover” or 
“unmoved mover” (akinéton kinoun) is discussed most extensively. Still, 
especially in Physics VIII, the “first mover” appears more as a theoretical 
entity of science than as a potential object of worship. 


PROVIDENCE. See PRONOIA. 
PRUDENCE. See PHRONESIS. 


PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE. See DIONYSIUS THE 
AREOPAGITE. 


PSEUDOS. Vsddoc. False. Considering Aristotle’s analysis at Metaphysics 
V.29, falsity is non-correspondence between a verbal formula and a state of 
affairs. In some cases one attributes the falsity to the object—a drawing that 
does not resemble, or a dream (oneiros)—and in some cases to the verbal 
formula, false of this object (though it might be true of another). A false 
person is one who is apt to try to get people to believe things that are not true. 


PSYCHE. Puy. Soul. From the beginning of Greek literature, psyché sig- 
nifies life or the principle of life. To what extent is it a principle of life that 
can in some sense be separated from the body? Homer speaks of souls of the 
dead as we would speak of “ghosts” in several places; thus there is a literary 
tradition of souls that are in a way “undying.” At the end of the 6th century 
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BCE several related things happened that changed the Greek view of psyché 
permanently. First, there was a growth of “mystery” religions that promised 
some form of life after death; the Orphic movement may be seen in this 
light. Second, Pythagoras seems to have introduced the idea of the transmi- 
gration of souls from some non-Greek source into the Greek world. There 
may have been some connection between Pythagoras and the Orphic move- 
ment—it is difficult to be sure from the evidence we have. Third, there was 
an increasing identification of the human personality with the “mind” and, at 
the same time, an identification of God as Mind (nous). Fourth, the universe, 
or parts of the universe, came to be thought of as alive, and thus endowed 
with a principle of life, a psyché. Heraclitus: “You will not find the limits of 
soul, no matter how far you go, so profound is its logos” (f. 45). 

For some of the materialists among the pre-Socratics, it seemed obvious 
that soul would have to be some sort of material: perhaps fire for Heraclitus, 
air for Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia, or some special spherical 
atoms (atoma) for Leucippus and Democritus. Other pre-Socratics seemed 
to think soul distinct from spatial matter: Anaxagoras, in addition to the 
Pythagoreans and those influenced by the Pythagoreans, would be an exam- 
ple. Perhaps Xenophanes too would have to be committed to an immaterial 
“Mind” (nous), unless his deity is simply the mind of the entire universe. 

Plato seems to accept and to develop the Pythagorean theory of the soul: 
Pythagoras thought that he could remember his previous lives; Plato thought 
that one might also recollect experiences from the time between incarnate 
lives, and that those recollections could be foundational for accurate knowl- 
edge. Plato depicts the human soul as having three different parts or func- 
tions: the mind, the spirit, and the appetite. When in the body, those three 
parts are lodged in the head, heart, and organs below the diaphragm. But all 
three are represented in the image of the two-horse chariot in the Phaedrus, 
with the charioteer as mind and the two horses as spirit and appetite. 

In Aristotle’s treatise On the Soul, he represents earlier theories as begin- 
ning from two obvious phenomena ascribed to the soul: the capacity of living 
things to initiate movement, and human consciousness. If one focuses on 
movement, it may be tempting to think of the soul as a particularly active 
material, such as fire or pneuma; that does not, however, help to understand 
the phenomenon of consciousness. We might see water by the water in us, 
but to see love and hate, we must have those in our composition as well. 

Thus Aristotle argues that the soul is not some element of the body, not 
even an immaterial element (like a Platonic “self-moving number’), but is 
rather a consequence of the way the body is put together, a result of the form 
of the body. So he defines psyché as “the first level of actuality of a natural 
organic body.” It is the “first” level because the soul is the capacity to do 
something, not necessarily the actual doing, and the body must be “organic” 
because it is the organs that have these capacities to do the various functions 
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of living. The functions of the soul include, at the most basic, the capacity for 
nutrition and reproduction: those functions are shared by plants. Animals 
have, in addition, the ability to sense and react to their environment, and 
generally to move from place to place in pursuit of food or to avoid being 
eaten. Human beings are the only animals that possess the capacity to com- 
municate, or at any rate have that capacity in the highest degree, and are the 
only ones to live in a polis and to engage in theoretical thought. 

If we ask whether the Aristotelian psyché is separable from body, we get 
an ambiguous answer: there is just one capacity of the soul that must be 
thought of as logically (but not spatially) separable from the body, and that is 
the active power of the mind. The active power of the mind in a sense 
“supervenes” on the body; how that is possible in Aristotle’s philosophy is 
rather mysterious and puzzled even his closest disciple, Theophrastus. 

Among post-Aristotelian philosophies, both the Epicureans and Stoics 
are resolutely materialist about psyché. However, there is an important differ- 
ence in their materialism. Epicureans believe the soul to be composed of 
atoms that at death dissipate or disassociate and no longer have any of the 
functions they had when incorporated in a complex body. Stoics, however, 
believe the soul to be the effect of the presence of pneuma, particularly a 
special pneuma that constitutes the “governing faculty” of the body, and that 
pneuma is really ultimately a part of God. 

Platonists in all periods held that the soul is a different kind of entity, 
separable from body and immortal. As Plato indicates in the Timaeus, hu- 
man souls are formed from the leftovers of the soul of the universe and thus 
are destined eventually to rejoin the World Soul. See H. Lorenz, “Ancient 
Theories of the Soul,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2009. 


PTOLEMAIS. IItoAepatic. Town in the area of Cyrene, 32°42’N 20°57'E. A 
much older town, it was renamed by Ptolemy III; later the name was Lati- 
nized as Tolmeta. Aithiops, a Cyrenaic leader, and Synesius, a Neoplatonist 
bishop, came from here. 


PTOLEMAIS OF CYRENE. IItoAcuaic 4} Kupnvaia. (3rd BCE?) Pythag- 
orean music theorist. Her work is known from Porphyry’s commentary on 
Ptolemy’s Harmonica. See F. Levin, Greek Reflections on the Nature of 
Music, 2009. 

See also CYRENE. 


PTOLEMY, CLAUDIUS. KAavdtoc Htorspoaios. (c. 90—-c. 168 CE.) Clau- 
dius Ptolemy was the author of several important scientific works: “The 
Great Treatise” (known by the Greco-Arabic name, Al/magest), laying out the 
astronomical system we still call “Ptolemaic”; the Geography, presenting 
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what was known about the physical world in his day; and the Tetrabiblos 
(four books), a work on astrology. He also wrote on music theory and optics. 
Much of Ptolemy’s work is available, in translation, online at Lacus Curtius; 
see G. J. Toomer’s translation of the A/magest, 1998, and A. Barker’s study 
of the Harmonics, 2000. 

Ptolemy lived in Alexandria, Egypt. 

See also ASTRONOMY. 


PTOLEMY EL-GHARIB. “Ptolemy the Unknown.” Author of a Life of 
Aristotle that includes a catalog of Aristotle’s works. It survives in an Arabic 
manuscript in Istanbul; excerpts known before the discovery of the manu- 
script were collected by I. Diiring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical 
Tradition (Goteborg 1957), 221-231. 


PTOSIS. Utdotc. “Case.” Aristotle notices (On Interpretation 16a32) the 
differences in ontological commitment between nominative, genitive, dative, 
and accusative, the “cases” of Greek nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. The 
Stoics use the term ptosis of inflected words and include this concept under 
the idea of lekta, or “sayables.” 


PURIFICATION. See KATHARSIS. 
PURPOSE. See TELOS. 


PYR. Ildp. Fire. Heraclitus f. 30: “This order, which is the same for all, none 
of gods or men has made; but it was ever, is now and ever shall be an ever- 
living fire, fixed measures of it kindling and fixed measures going out.” In 
Plato’s Timaeus, fire is the tetrahedron, the minimal regular solid. For Aris- 
totle, fire is the natural element (stoicheion) with the natural place above the 
air (aér). The Stoics describe God as pyr technikon, fire with the capacity of 
crafting things. When God has assimilated everything to himself, there is a 
universal conflagration (ekpyrosis), and everything starts over. 


PYRRHO OF ELIS. Ivppov. (c. 360-270 BCE.) Founder of the Skeptical 
(See SKEPTIKOS) line of philosophy. Pyrrho was trained as a painter and 
studied philosophy with the Megarians and Democritus; he traveled to In- 
dia with Alexander of Macedon, where he met Hindu philosophers, called 
gymnosophistai by the Greeks. On his return to Greece, he acquired several 
disciples, notably Timon of Phlius. As reported by Timon, Pyrrho recom- 
mended not putting any trust in either perception (aisthésis) or opinion 
(doxa); if one successfully avoids such commitments, the first result is apha- 
sia, or speechlessness, then ataraxia, or freedom from disturbance, then 
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happiness. Sextus Empiricus (2nd to 3rd CE), who gives Pyrrho a lot of 
credit for the development of Skepticism in his Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 
nevertheless expresses some hesitation about the actual extent of Pyrrho’s 
contribution to Skepticism as he knew it 500 years later. See R. Bett, “Pyr- 
tho,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ELIS. 


PYTHAGORAS OF SAMOS. IIv0ayopac 6 Lépt0c. (c. 570-490 BCE.) 
Pythagoras wrote nothing but was well known to his contemporaries and to 
the later Greek world as the person credited with bringing the idea of me- 
tempsychosis (transmigration of the soul) to Greece. It is clear that he estab- 
lished a community in Croton, in southern Italy, around 530 BCE and fled 
with his followers to Metapontum in about 510, where he died in about 490. 
The evidence that Pythagoras traveled to Egypt as a young man is fairly 
strong; Herodotus strongly supports that idea, and Isocrates, in the early 4th 
century (Busiris 28), also indicates that Pythagoras brought religious ideas 
from Egypt to Greece. Later Greek authors claimed that he also went to 
Persia before returning to Samos and proceeding to Italy. 

It is not clear how much of the mathematical knowledge and lore attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras really stems from his teaching; his disciples tended to 
attribute to him their own discoveries. Plato’s Timaeus is the most complete 
and nuanced presentation of Pythagorean mathematics (mathématike) from a 
time not too distant from that of Pythagoras himself, but it is in essence 
attributed to Timaeus, not to Pythagoras. Similarly Aristotle generally 
speaks of the “people who call themselves Pythagoreans” as the source of 
the mathematical lore. See Carl Huffman, “Pythagoras,” in Stanford Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy. 


PYTHAGOREAN SCHOOL; PYTHAGOREANS. People who call them- 
selves, or are called by others, “Pythagoreans” fall into two separate periods: 
the first are the immediate disciples of Pythagoras and their successors in 
the first 200 years or so after his death; the second group appeared about 500 
years after the death of Pythagoras and continued for at least 500 years. The 
second group are also known as Neopythagoreans (see that entry for them). 
Pythagoras seems to have had two kinds of immediate followers, or to put 
it another way, his immediate followers had two distinct sorts of interest in 
his teaching. One group or sort of interest focused on the religious aspects, 
the promise of a better future life after this present life. This group is called 
by Iamblichus, who wrote an account of Pythagoras and his school, the 
akousmatikoi, or “enthusiastic audience.” The other group or sort of interest 
seems to have focused on the scientific and mathematical aspects of his 
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teaching, the mathématikoi, or “advanced students,” as Iamblichus has it. 
This group may have developed a little later, after the death of Pythagoras 
perhaps. 

The teachings that are gathered under the title of akousmata tend to be a 
bit mysterious, with possibly moral or religious implications. We have more 
information about the “advanced” teaching, because Aristotle refers fairly 
frequently to Pythagorean scientific teachings. 

According to the “mathematical” Pythagoreans, the world is fundamental- 
ly mathematical in character: geometrical principles describe the most real 
things about the world. Musical intervals are understood as whole-number 
ratios; matter ultimately divides into geometrically regular solids. 

Of the more famous pre-Socratics who were influenced fairly directly by 
the teaching of Pythagoras and his school we may mention Parmenides 
(apparently taught by Ameinias the Pythagorean); Empedocles, who refers 
to Pythagoras in a complimentary way; and Alemaeon. 

Diels-Kranz list as “Older Pythagoreans” the following: Kerkops, Petron, 
Brontinos, Hippasos, Kallipon, Demokedes, and Parmeniskos. The next 
generations were led by Philolaus of Croton (c. 470-385) and his student 
Eurytus, and then Archytas (d. c. 350), of whom we know quite a lot, 
comparatively speaking. Iamblichus (Vit. Pyth. 267) lists dozens of early 
Pythagoreans by their home polis. Included in Iamblichus’ list are 16 women 
whom he counts as Pythagorean philosophers. Diels-Kranz name several 
who do not appear on Jamblichus’ list but are noted by other sources. It is 
clear that Pythagoreanism was in a position to have a pervasive influence 
during the 5th and 4th centuries BCE; this widespread movement may ac- 
count for the rapid acceptance of the word philosophia to describe the preoc- 
cupations typical of Pythagorean mathématikoi. See C. Huffman, “Pythago- 
reanism,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


QUA. See HEL. 


QUALITY, QUALITATIVE CHANGE. See POION; POIOTES; 
ALLOIOSIS. 


QUANTITY. See POSON. 


QUINTESSENCE. See AITHER. Aithér is the “fifth” element (stoicheion), 
counting up from earth, water, air, and fire. In On the Heavens (De Caelo) 
II, where the number of elements is addressed, Aristotle does not say expli- 
citly that aithér is the fifth element, but it is a reasonable inference to be 
drawn from his argument. Late medieval philosophers drew the conclusion 
and invented the word. 
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RATIO. See LOGOS. 

REASON. See LOGISTIKON; LOGOS; NOUS (NOOS). 
RECEPTACLE. See HYPODOCHE. 
RECOLLECTION. See ANAMNESIS. 
REFUTATION. See ELENCHUS. 
REINCARNATION. See METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
RELATION. See PROS TI. 


RELIGION. See GOD, GODS; HOSIOTES, THEOS, THEIOS, THEOLO- 
GIA. 


THE REPUBLIC; POLITEIA. (Dialogue by Plato.) HoaAttsia. Abbr. Rep. 
Plato’s second-longest dialogue, in 10 books, all narrated by Socrates. Soc- 
rates is in the Peiraeus on the occasion of a festival; he is invited to the home 
of wealthy metic industrialists, Cephalus and his son Polemarchus, where he 
discusses the meaning of justice (dikaiosyné@) with his hosts and with another 
guest, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, in the first book, and with Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, Plato’s older brothers, in the other nine. 

Socrates turns the discussion to justice (dikaiosuné); Polemarchus, quoting 
Simonides’ line that we should give each person what we owe, when pushed 
interprets that as helping friends and harming enemies. Socrates wonders 
whether there is a craft (techné) that enables us to do that, and how do you 
know who is an enemy and who a friend? Ought we not benefit everyone by 
making them better people? 
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Thrasymachus intervenes, demanding that Socrates himself define justice. 
When Socrates demurs, Thrasymachus says that justice is the advantage of 
the stronger. Socrates answers that each techné seeks the advantage of its 
clients—medicine is for the sake of the patient, the ship captain works to the 
benefit of the passengers and crew, and so on. Thrasymachus points out that 
the shepherd indeed looks after the sheep, until he shears them or turns them 
into mutton. Somewhat changing his position, he claims that complete injus- 
tice is more profitable than complete justice, and that the unjust tries to outdo 
both the just and the unjust. But, Socrates shows, the person who tries to 
outdo everyone is ignorant and bad. In fact, even a band of thieves needs to 
have justice between its members in order to be strong. The unjust person is 
at war with himself and ultimately is unable to achieve anything—the soul 
must be able to fulfill its function if one is to be happy. 

In the second book, Glaucon and Adeimantus suggest that Thrasymachus 
has a point after all. Glaucon tells the story that Gyges the Lydian found a 
ring that gave him invisibility at will; with the help of the ring he was able to 
commit all sorts of crimes and become king of Lydia. If a person is sure of 
being able to get away with anything, why wouldn’t he? Adeimantus adds, 
why is justice a benefit to the just person, and injustice bad for the unjust 
person? 

To answer that question, Socrates proposes to examine “justice writ large” 
as it exists in the polis in order to understand justice as it exists in the 
individual person. His first try is a rather primitive agricultural community, 
one that Glaucon calls a “city of pigs” as he demands a more luxurious 
lifestyle, one that incidentally includes meat eating, which the first did not. 
This Socrates calls the “fevered” city, one that needs a greater expanse of 
land to satisfy the demands of the population. In particular, it will need a 
military to gain and defend that greater territory. This is the origin of the 
guardians who play a large role in the rest of the Republic. Socrates turns to 
the proper education of those who will be the guardians, critiquing current 
educational practices in the rest of book II and all of book III. He points out, 
at the beginning of Book IV, that the goal here is to depict the happy city as a 
whole, not to make one class supremely happy. Justice, as was noted in Book 
I, has to do with the harmony of all the elements that make up the just 
individual. In Book V, Socrates recommends that the women of the guardian 
class have the same education, and the same military duties, as the men, and 
that the guardian class be bred “scientifically” to make the young as effective 
as possible in carrying out their future duties. And everything must be held in 
common. 
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Most important, we need to have philosophers ruling as kings, or kings 
becoming philosophers. In Book VI, Socrates turns to the special education 
that will make philosopher-kings (and queens). Current education is entirely 
too “aesthetic” —we need an education that points toward reality rather than 
appearance. 

See also SUN-LINE-CAVE. If the education of the future rulers has the 
task of getting them to turn away from appearances and seek reality, and that 
reality is “formal,” like mathematics and the study of ultimate values, the 
good, beauty, and justice itself, then we have a philosophical education that 
is intended to make effective governments possible. 

In Book VII, Socrates particularly outlines the mathematical part of the 
education and its move to dialectic. In VIII, he outlines the various forms of 
government, and how the ideal state could break down to lesser forms. Book 
IX is an extended exercise in showing how the tyrannical man (read: Gyges) 
is the most unhappy person alive. 

Book X argues, first, that imitative art is especially bad because it empha- 
sizes appearance rather than reality, then goes on to the myth of Er, depicting 
the punishments of the wicked and the rewards of the just in the afterlife. See 
E. Brown, “Plato’s Ethics and Politics in the Republic,” Stanford Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy. 

See also MYTHOS; POLITEIA. 


RESPONSIBILITY. See AITION, AITIA. 
RHETORIC. See RHETORIKE. 


THE RHETORIC. (Treatise by Aristotle.) ‘Pytopiky. Latin, Rhetorica. 
Abbr. Rhet. Book I presents a general outline of the various kinds of persua- 
sive speech. He distinguishes deliberative, forensic, and epideixis. “Deliber- 
ative” or symbouleutikon is advisory to individuals or groups; “forensic” or 
dikanikon is used in the law courts; epideiktikon is used to praise or censure 
someone. Typical subjects discussed in deliberative rhetoric are finance, war 
and peace, national defense, imports and exports, and the framing of laws. 
He reminds the reader that the goal of political life is happiness (eudaimo- 
nia) and that deliberation will vary according to the system of government in 
effect, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or monarchy. I.9 reviews the sorts 
of things one might be praised or blamed for; it gives an interesting angle on 
the discussion of the virtues in the Nicomachean Ethics. Turning to forensic 
rhetoric, Aristotle provides a useful angle on moral psychology, trying to 
understand the motivations of crimes and analyzing the kinds of justice and 
injustice. 
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Book II explores éthos (character) and pathos (emotion) as they apply to 
the rhetorical environment. Book III examines /exis (the sort of language one 
uses) and taxis (effective organization of a speech). The discussion of meta- 
phor is illuminated by many examples from the literature available to Aristo- 
tle. In terms of organization, ““A speech has two parts. You must state your 
case, and you must prove it” (1414a30). See C. Rapp, “Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ARETE. 


RHETORIC TO ALEXANDER. Treatise included in the Aristotelian cor- 
pus, now commonly attributed to a contemporary of Aristotle, Anaximenes 
of Lampsacus. The treatise includes a wide range of advice for the young 
monarch, not only of a rhetorical nature. 


RHETORIKE. Pytopikh. Rhetoric, the art of the rhétor, or public speaker. 
In the latter part of the Phaedrus there is a very interesting summary of the 
“Art of Rhetoric” as it was taught at the end of the 5th century BCE. Socra- 
tes mentions as teachers of rhetoric Gorgias of Leontini and his student 
Polus, Thrasymachus, Theodorus of Byzantium, Evenus of Paros, Tisias 
of Syracusa, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, Licymnius of Chios, Pro- 
tagoras, and (prospectively) Isocrates. Some but not all of these people are 
counted as Sophists as well. Protagoras and Hippias, for example, were quite 
proud of being Sophists, which meant for them that they were teaching more 
than just the skill of public speaking. As represented by Plato, Gorgias 
presented himself as a teacher of rhetoric as distinguished from a Sophist in 
that he claimed to be teaching a skill and no particular content. Thus the 
Gorgias might be understood as, in the first instance at least, a critique of 
content-free skill instruction. Similarly the latter part of the Phaedrus argues 
that a truly successful rhetoric would require knowledge of the subject, 
understanding of the beliefs of the audience and of psychology, and an 
understanding of what one was attempting to accomplish. 

Aristotle wrote an extant book on Rhetoric that describes the art as that of 
persuasive speech, especially in political and juridical contexts. (There is also 
a work included in the corpus called Rhetoric to Alexander that scholars 
tend now to attribute to a contemporary of Aristotle named Anaximenes.) 

For some of the Stoics, the study of language divided into rhétoriké and 
dialektiké; since dialectic is essential for the discovery of truth (alétheia), it 
is the more important of the two divisions for the philosopher, but the Stoics 
did not totally ignore rhetoric. 
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Cicero, in On the Orator, makes philosophy the servant of rhetoric, a view 
held even more strongly by Quintillian in the Jnstitutio Oratoria. For Quintil- 
lian, the orator needs to know philosophy essentially for self-defense against 
those who might pose philosophical objections to positions defended by the 
orator. 

In late antiquity the line between rhetorician and philosopher was often 
blurred, in part because rhetoricians often had recourse to philosophical 
tropes. People like Victorinus, Damascius, and Syrianus combined philo- 
sophical and rhetorical careers. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


RHODES. ‘Podoc. The largest of the Dodecanese Islands, off the southwest 
Ionian coast, 36°10'N 28°0’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #1000. Eudemus, a 
native of Rhodes and a student of Aristotle, left the Lyceum during the 
lifetime of Aristotle to establish a Peripatetic school there. Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, a 3rd-century member of this school, contributed to the history of 
philosophy. Apollonius, head of the Museum of Alexandria in the 3rd 
century BCE, was a Rhodian. Panaetius, Scholarch of the Stoic school in the 
2nd to Ist centuries BCE, was born there, and his student Posidonius estab- 
lished a school there around 100 BCE; Cicero visited him there. Androni- 
cus, purportedly the editor of Aristotle’s corpus in the Ist century BCE, was 
a Rhodian. 


RHOE. ‘Poi. Flow, stream, flux. Heraclitus f. 12: “You cannot step twice 
into the same river; for fresh waters are flowing (epirrei) in upon you.” 
According to Aristotle, Plato was persuaded by his teacher Cratylus, an 
enthusiast of Heraclitus, that the sensible world was always in radical change 
or flux. We see evidence of that especially in the Cratylus where many of the 
etymologies are based on rhoé and its relatives (e.g., 420a9, where eros 
flows in through the eyes). In the Theaetetus, universal flux is a fundamental 
part of the argument (cf. e.g., 182d). In general, “flux” is part of the proble- 
matic of “becoming” or genesis. 


ROME. Roma. Capital of the Roman Empire. 41°54’N 12°30’E. As Rome 
gained power in the Mediterranean world, some philosophers gravitated to- 
ward the center of power, and some cultured Romans sought to assimilate the 
culture, including philosophy, of the Greeks. In 155 BCE, Athens sent a 
delegation to Rome, including three philosophers, Carneades, Scholarch of 
the Academy; Diogenes of Babylon, Scholarch of the Stoic school; and 
Critolaus, Scholarch of the Lyceum. They apparently made a significant 
impression on the Roman elite, since in subsequent decades many leading 
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Romans expressed allegiance to one or another philosophical school. Panae- 
tius, Stoic Scholarch after Diogenes, frequently traveled to Rome where he 
had influential disciples. 

Not all Romans were favorable to Athenian philosophy. Sulla, in subduing 
Athens in 86 BCE, destroyed the groves and buildings of the Academy and 
Lyceum and is said to have shipped off the library of the Lyceum to Rome. 

In 79-78 BCE, Cicero studied rhetoric and philosophy in Athens; he 
brought back his learning to Rome where it shaped much of his later writing. 
In the same general time period Lucretius wrote his great Epicurean poem, 
De Rerum Natura. 

In the Ist century CE, Seneca, tutor and advisor to the emperor Nero, 
wrote Stoic essays. At about the same time, Musonius Rufus pursued a more 
consistently philosophical life, partly in Rome, where he taught Stoicism to 
Epictetus and others. Marcus Aurelius, in the late 2nd century, was both 
emperor and Stoic; his court physician, Galen, synthesized Greek medicine 
and philosophy. In the 3rd century, Plotinus moved from Alexandria to 
Rome, attracting a circle of disciples who continued to develop Neoplaton- 
ism in the capital of the empire. 

As the Western Empire was being taken over by non-Romans, Boethius 
began but did not complete the work of translating Aristotle into Latin. 
Erudite Christian scholars did preserve a good deal of classical culture, se- 
lected of course from their perspective. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


RULE. See ARCHE. 


SAGES. Before there was philosophy, there was “wisdom literature.” In 
Greece, lists were made of the wise men (sophoi); some of the lists have 
seven members (so we hear of “Seven Sages”), but if we put the lists togeth- 
er, we get about 17. Some that are also counted as “philosophers” at one time 
or another include Thales, Solon, and Pherecydes. Diogenes Laertius asso- 
ciates the names of the “sages” with various sayings, like “Nothing too 
much,” “Know yourself,” and so on. Later, in Stoic philosophy, the ideal or 
perfect human being is called the sophos, or sage. We would be hard put to 
find even one of these, let alone seven. See Plutarch, The Dinner of the Seven 
Wise Men, in Moralia (Loeb), vol. 2, now available online. 


SALLUSTIUS, SATURNINUS SECUNDUS. oadrovottoc. (4th CE.) 
Friend of the emperor Julian, he wrote On the Gods and the Cosmos. It is a 
synthesis of the teachings of Iamblichus with the views of Julian, available 
online. 


SALLUSTIUS OF EMESA (OR SALLUSTIUS OF SYRIA). 
Larovotioc. (Sth CE.) Cynic. Although first a Sophist, as a consequence of 
subsequent studies he took up Cynicism. Simplicius (Commentary on Epicte- 
tus’ Manual, 13) tells stories about him. 

See also EMESA. 


SAMOS. Xdpoc. 37°45'N 26°50’E. Island in the Aegean Sea, just a mile off 
the Ionian coast. Birthplace of Pythagoras, Melissus, Epicurus, and the 
astronomer Aristarchus. In the 6th century BCE an aqueduct tunnel was dug 
from both ends under the direction of the engineer Eupalinos, a remarkable 
mathematical and engineering accomplishment. 


SARDIS. Lapdeic. Major city of the territory of Lydia, now in western 
Turkey, a good bit inland from the Ionian coast, the current location of the 
village of Sart (38°29'18"N 28°02'25"E). Eunapius and Chrysantheus were 
both from Sardis, 
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SATYRUS OF CALLATIS. Xdtvpoc. (late 3rd BCE?) Peripatetic histo- 
rian, author of Lives used by Diogenes Laertius and Athenaeus. Examina- 
tion of the available fragments indicates that he was not a very reliable 
historian. Callatis (KéAAatic) was a town on the Black Sea, now known as 
Mangalia, in Romania, 43°49'02"N 28°34'58"E. 


SCEPSIS. See SKEPSIS, SCEPSIS. 
SCEPTIC. See SKEPTIC, SKEPTICISM. 


SCHEMA. Syf\ua. Form, shape, appearance. Used of the characteristic prop- 
erties of something; for the atomists, the differences in the shape of atoms 
were called schémata. Aristotle uses the word for the different forms of 
syllogism; the word is also used for various grammatical constructions. 


SCHESIS. Xyéo1c. State, condition, a temporary state of affairs in contrast to 
hexis, which tends to be permanent. Stobaeus notes that the Stoics distin- 
guish between goods that are in kinésis and those that are in schesis. The 
latter appear to be more static. True virtues, according to the same passage, 
are scheseis that are in tonos, which appears to be another way of saying that 
they are hexeis. 


SCHOLARCH. Xyoddpyns. From the time of Plato’s founding of the Acad- 
emy, the various ancient philosophical schools regularly had one person “in 
charge” of the school, and later histories, like that of Diogenes Laertius, 
tended to record the successions of these “Scholarchs.” In this dictionary, if a 
person is known to have held that position, it is noted in the entry. 


SCIENCE. The word “science” derives from the Latin word scientia, mean- 
ing “knowledge”; scientia is the standard Latin translation of the Greek word 
epistémé. In its most common usage, the English word “science” refers to a 
practice that to a large extent can be traced back to the early Greek philoso- 
phers. To be sure, much that those people did was anticipated in some way or 
other by earlier Egyptians, Babylonians, and others, but there is a combina- 
tion of factors that seems particularly Hellenic: 


¢ Early Greek philosophy focused on matter, hypothesizing that all phe- 
nomena are actualizations of potentialities present in the material sub- 
stratum of the world. 
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¢ Early Greek philosophy developed a concept of nature, or physis, whose 
material potentialities were understood as leading to or including pro- 
cesses of growth and development, with further consequences that could 
be studied empirically. 

¢ The Hippocratic medical tradition took over from the Egyptians and 
further developed a habit of detailed investigation of (medically impor- 
tant) phenomena and keeping objective records of the observations. (See 
IATROS, IATRIKE.) 

¢ Thales, Anaximander, and Pythagoras introduced or at least strongly 
encouraged the idea that the world can best be understood in terms of 
mathematics (mathématike), that explanations of natural phenomena are 
far more persuasive if expressed in terms of proportionality, geometry, 
or mathematical formulae. 

¢ Plato developed the Pythagorean mathematical theory further by pro- 

posing the possibility of an intellectual discovery of the principles upon 

which all phenomena, of whatever sort, could be (must be) understood. 

Aristotle attempted to formulate an explanatory system, based on em- 

pirical observation, that would unify in a metaphysically and epistemo- 

logically satisfying way all existing knowledge in an interconnected and 

coherent manner. 

¢ By the establishment of the Academy and Lyceum, Plato and Aristotle 
founded at least the ideal of cooperative investigation and formulation 
of explanatory systems, demonstrated in the early years of operation by 
the Peripatetic collection of writings known as the Problemata and the 
establishment of the Museum of Alexandria, intended both to imitate 
and outdo the Athenian schools. 


While it is easy to complain of ancient science that it did not advance farther 
than it did, despite a number of advantages, it is worth noticing that in 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine (éatriké), for three, significant 
progress continued to occur in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Certainly 
the founders of modern science—people like Galileo Galilei, Nicolaus Co- 
pernicus, and William Harvey—were inspired by their studies of ancient 
science and were very conscious of building upon those foundations. 
See also HISTORIA. 


SECUNDUS THE SILENT. (2nd CE.) Cynic or Neopythagorean of Ath- 
ens. An anonymous text, the Life of Secundus, claims to give details of his 
life—how he came to take a vow of silence, and consequences thereof—and 
the answers he wrote on a tablet to questions that were asked of him. The 
work was very popular in the Middle Ages. It has been studied, edited, and 
translated by B. E. Perry, 1964, Secundus the Silent Philosopher. 
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SELEUCIA. Yersev«eta. Several places were called “Seleucia” in antiquity, 
but the largest and most important was “Seleucia on the Tigris,” 
33°5’40"N 44°31'20"E, in Iraq. There are two philosophers named Diogenes 
who are said to be from either Seleucia or Babylon at about the same time 
(3rd to 2nd century BCE), as well as the student of one of them, Apollodorus 
of Seleucia (mid-2nd century), and then Xenarchus of Seleucia in the Ist 
century BCE. 


SELF-CONTROL. See SOPHROSYNE. 
SELF-EVIDENT. See ENARGEIA, an Epicurean term. 
SELF-MOVING. See AUTOMATON. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY. See AUTARKEIA. 


SEMAINEIN. Snuaivew. To show by a sign, indicate; to mean something. 
In Metaphysics IV, Aristotle argues that those who deny the law of non- 
contradiction in a sense refute themselves as soon as they say something and 
mean it, s€mainei ti. The Stoics too are very interested in sorting out the 
semantics of lekta. 


SEMEION. <neiov. Sign, token, indication. Aristotle uses this word to 
pick out probable, not conclusive, arguments, in contrast to tekmérion, where 
he takes the conclusion as certain. For the Stoics and Epicureans, a s@meion 
is a perceptible “sign” of something that is not observable or at least not 
currently observed. In many contexts sé€meion could well be translated “evi- 
dence” as that word is used in modern epistemology. 


SENECA, LUCIUS ANNAEUS. (c. 4 BCE-—65 CE.) Seneca was a Stoic 
philosopher, statesman, playwright, and tutor and advisor to the emperor 
Nero. Seneca adapted the ethical and political thought of earlier Stoic think- 

ers to Roman imperial circumstances. His On Clemency, addressed to Nero at 
the beginning of his reign, advised avoiding abuse of imperial power; eventu- 

ally Nero completely ignored that advice. His essays On Anger and On 

Benefits are interesting applications of Stoic concepts; On the Happy Life is a 
somewhat self-serving treatise arguing that it is all right for a philosopher to 

be wealthy. Several of his essays are “Consolations”: to Marcia, to his moth- 

er, to Polybius. His essays On the Shortness of Life and On Tranquillity of 
Mind are in the same direction. 
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The Letters to Lucilius are a rather popular collection, full of advice on a 
wide range of subjects. The Natural Inquiries deals primarily with astrono- 
my and meteorology without much advancing the study. 

There are also eight or more extant plays and a piece of comic writing 
called the Apocolocyntosis Divi Claudii, or the Pumpkinification of the Di- 
vine Claudius. See K. Vogt, “Seneca,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


SENSATION. See AISTHESIS. 


SENSE AND SENSIBLE OBJECTS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) [epi 
aio8yoEews Kai aio8ntav. Latin, De Sensu et Sensibilia. Abbr. Sens. The first 
treatise in the collection known as the Parva Naturalia. Aristotle here re- 
views the theories of perception proposed by some of his predecessors and 
develops further the account given of the special senses in the De Anima. See 
C. Shields, “Aristotle’s Psychology,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


SENSORY RECOGNITION. See EPAISTHESIS. 
SEPARATE. See CHORIS, CHORISTON. 
SERIOUS. See SPOUDAIOS. 


SEVENTH LETTER. Included in the collection of Plato’s writings are 13 
letters ascribed to Plato. Most of these letters are clearly forgeries, but one or 
two might be genuine, or at least forged by someone with extremely good 
inside information about the events discussed. Perhaps the most important of 
those is the “seventh letter,” a document with very detailed information about 
Plato’s relationships with the Syracusan royal family and some significant 
pointers about how to read the dialogues. See V. B. Lewis, “The Seventh 
Letter and the Unity of Plato’s Political Philosophy,” Southern Journal of 
Philosophy 38, no. 2 (2000): 231-250. 


SEXTIUS, QUINTUS. (1st BCE-—1st CE.) Founded a school in Rome that 
drew on both Stoicism and Pythagoreanism. An ascetic and vegetarian, he 
left the school to his son. His student Sotion (1st CE) taught Seneca, who has 
words of high praise for Sextius’ philosophy (Epistles, Ixiv, 3). 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. (2nd to 3rd CE.) The writings of Sextus Empiricus 
are a major source of our understanding of philosophical Skepticism during 
the Roman imperial period. Indeed, his critiques of other philosophical posi- 
tions are among our best sources for those philosophies as well. His extant 
works include Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Against the Logicians, Against the 
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Physicists, Against the Ethicists, and Against the Professors; the latter four 
titles are sometimes taken together as one work, Against the Mathematicians. 
His entire opus is, in any case, directed at refuting all forms of dogmatism 
and attaining a life of ataraxia, or freedom from disturbance. We learn from 
his extant writings that he was, in addition, a practicing physician of the 
Empiricist school (thus the appellation “Empiricus’”’). See B. Morrison, “Sex- 
tus Empiricus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also SKEPTIKOS. 


SEXTUS OF CHAERONEA. (c. 160 CE.) Stoic, nephew or grandson (ne- 
pos) of Plutarch, a teacher of Marcus Aurelius (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 
II.9). Marcus speaks highly of him in the Meditations (1.9). Apuleius also 
mentions him favorably at the beginning of The Golden Ass (1.2). For “Chae- 
ronea,” see PLUTARCH OF CHAERONEA. 


SHAPE. See SCHEMA. 


SIDON. City on the coast of Lebanon between Beirut and Tyre, 
33°33'38"N 35°23'53"E. Two philosophers named Boethus of Sidon hailed 
from there, as well as Zeno of Sidon. 


SIGN. See SEMEION. 
SIMILAR. See HOMOIOS. 


SIMMIAS OF THEBES. Yiwpiac. (Sth-4th BCE.) Socratic. In Plato’s 
Phaedo, he is a leading participant, with Cebes. In the dialogue, he proposes 
the “harmony” theory of the soul (92—95). He is also mentioned in the Phae- 
drus (242b), Crito (45b), and Letter 13. Diogenes Laertius includes him in 
his Lives (II.124). He may have been a student of Philolaus. 

See also THEBES. 


SIMON THE SHOEMAKER. XYipwv AOnvaioc, oxvtotépoc. (Late Sth 
BCE.) Socratic. Diogenes Laertius includes him in the Lives (II.105), say- 
ing that he wrote down the conversations that he had with Socrates, making 
those some of the first “Socratic dialogues” committed to writing. Phaedo of 
Elis wrote a dialogue entitled “Simon”; some thought Simon was an invented 
character, but archaeologists have found the remains of a cobbler’s shop in 
the ancient agora with a pot inscribed simonos, “Simon’s.” Cynics of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries CE idealized Simon, writing letters purporting to be from 
him to others (e.g., Socratic Epistle 12). 
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SIMONIDES OF CEOS. Lipewvidys 6 Keioc. (c. 556-468 BCE.) Lyric poet 
who inspired philosophical reflection. In Republic I, 331, Polemarchus cites 
Simonides in defense of the thesis that justice is giving each person his due 
(Polemarchus does not have a subtle understanding of Simonides’ point). In 
the Protagoras, Protagoras claims that Simonides contradicts himself in one 
of his poems, and a long discussion ensues that demonstrates at least that 
Socrates has a subtle understanding of Simonides’ points. Aristotle cites 
him rather frequently, most tellingly at Metaphysics 1.2, 892b30, where he 
takes issue with Simonides’ claim that “God alone can have this privilege” of 
possessing wisdom. See Boedeker & Sider, The New Simonides, 2001. 


SIMPLICIUS. Luwizirixtioc. (c. 490-560 CE.) Simplicius was from Cilicia, in 
what is now Turkey. He studied with Ammonius (d. after 538) in Alexan- 
dria and with Damascius in Athens. When Justinian closed the school of 
Athens in 529, Simplicius and others took refuge in Persia; a peace treaty 
between Justinian and the Persian king Chosroes allowed Simplicius to re- 
turn to the Eastern Roman Empire. According to some scholars, he chose to 
live in Harran (in southeast Turkey, near the Syrian border) where he pro- 
ceeded to write his commentaries. There are extant commentaries on Epicte- 
tus’ Encheiridion and Aristotle’s Categories, De Caelo, De Anima, and 
Physics. Others of his works are lost. Simplicius’ commentaries are often a 
valuable source for information about the entire history of Greek philosophy, 
since he generously quotes large chunks of material not available elsewhere. 
He is, for example, responsible for the preservation of most of the first part of 
the poem of Parmenides. See H. Baltussen, Philosophy and Exegesis in 
Simplicius, 2008. 


SIRO THE EPICUREAN. (c. 50 BCE.) Taught in Naples; Virgil was one 
of his students (Virgil, Catalepton 5, 8). Cicero mentions him with Philode- 
mus (De Fin. 11.35). 


SKEPSIS, SCEPSIS. Xkiyic. Scepsis was near Assos, at 
39°51'10"N 26°48'13"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #792. Coriscus and Eras- 
tus of Scepsis were brothers who studied with Plato and became friends with 
Aristotle. Neleus, son of Coriscus, apparently inherited a lot of manuscripts 
of Aristotle and hid them in his basement where they were eventually discov- 
ered by agents of Sulla and thus were eventually published, or so goes the 
story. 


SKEPTIC, SKEPTICISM. See SKEPTIKOS. 
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SKEPTIKOS. Xxentixdc. Skeptic. Derived from the verb skeptesthai, 
okéateo0a, “to consider carefully,” the skeptikos is a person who reflects so 
thoroughly that he does not come to any conclusions. Pyrrho of Elis (c. 
360-270 BCE) gets credit for establishing the Skeptical manner of doing 
philosophy, although one might argue that a good many of predecessors, not 
least Socrates, often seemed quite “skeptical” in the sense that we generally 
understand the term. 

Plato’s Academy became a center for Skepticism beginning with the 
Scholarch Arcesilaus (c. 316—c. 241 BCE) and his successors, notably Car- 
neades (214/3—129/8 BCE). It is not that difficult to conclude, from a read- 
ing of Plato’s dialogues, that one should not make claims to knowledge 
(epistémé); after all, many of the dialogues are purely aporetic, and Plato’s 
Socrates repeatedly reduces those who do claim some form of knowledge to 
speechlessness. Arcesilaus, Carneades, and the others wielded the dialectical 
skills learned from close study of Socrates’ techniques against the pretenses 
to knowledge emanating from the Stoic school. 

Academic Skeptics typically argued on both sides of every issue, with the 
goal of demonstrating that one would be best off to suspend belief rather than 
commit to one side of the debate or the other. 

Aenesidemus, a student of Philo of Larissa, broke with the Academy in 
the Ist century CE and established his own Skeptical school in Alexandria, 
claiming Pyrrho of Elis as his spiritual inspiration. He formulated the Ten 
Modes of Skepticism, preserved by Sextus Empiricus and others: 


Why should we suppose that our way of perceiving the world is more 
accurate than the way other species of animals perceive the world? 
Think: dogs and rotten fish. 

Even people do not agree with each other: different philosophies make 
radically incompatible assertions. 

In fact you do not really agree with yourself—something that looks 
delicious can taste awful. 

Your emotional and physical state radically affects how you perceive 
things. 

How you are related to the object perceived (spatially, etc.) makes a big 
difference in how it looks or sounds. 

Everything is experienced via a medium, which has unknown influences 
on the result. 

Proportion makes a big difference in how you perceive things—a little 
hot sauce is delicious; a lot makes the food inedible. 

We always perceive things in relation to something else. 

How we perceive things often depends on our previous experience with 
things that we take as similar. 
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¢ People evaluate the same things in radically different ways: some think 
that gay marriage is normal, others that it is an abomination. 


See Annas and J. Barnes, The Modes of Skepticism, 1985. 


SKOPOS. Xxondc. Target. At Gorgias 507d, Socrates tells Callicles about 
the “target” that one should aim at in one’s life. For Aristotle, it is a synonym 
of telos (e.g., Politics VUI.13, 1331b27, happiness starts with choosing the 
right telos or skopos). The Stoics use this word to refer to the goal or end of 
human life; that is, eudaimonia or living in accordance with nature may be 
said to be the “target” of human life. Panaetius says that people achieve their 
“target” in different ways, just as there are different parts of the target aimed 
at by the archer. 


SLAVE, SLAVERY. See DOULOS, DOULEIA. 


SMYRNA. <Xpv0pvn. City now known as_ Izmir in _ Ionia, 
38°25'7"N 27°8'21"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #867. It underwent consider- 
able “urban renewal” in the Hellenistic period and became an important 
center of commerce, enhanced by their early allegiance to Rome. Close to 
the time of its Hellenistic rise, Hermippus the Peripatetic came from Smyr- 
na, but the real philosophical flowering happened in the late 1st and early 2nd 
CE: Galen, who hailed from Pergamon, to the north of Smyrna, studied 
Platonism with Albinus in Smyrna; Polemon of Laodicea directed a school 
of rhetoric in Smyrna; and Theon, a Pythagorean mathematician came from 
there. In the 4th century, Nympidianus and Maximus, Neoplatonist broth- 
ers, called Smyrna home. 


SOCRATES’ DREAM. There are at least three places in the dialogues 
where Socrates reports that he has had a dream. At Crito 44 he tells Crito 
that he dreamed of a beautiful woman, dressed in white, who came to him 
and told him, “May you arrive at fertile Phthia on the third day.” Both 
Socrates and Crito take it as an omen of his impending death. In the Phaedo 
60-61 he reports that he has frequently had a dream telling him to “make 
music and work at it” (uovotkty aoiet Kai épyacov). Although he previously 
took it that the dream encouraged him to keep doing philosophy, just to be 
safe, while in prison he decided to put Aesop into verse and to compose a 
hymn to Apollo. In the Theaetetus, 201ff., he reports a dream that the objects 
of knowledge are composed of unknowable elements. 

See also MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA; ONEIROS; STOICHEION, STOI- 
CHEIA. 
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SOCRATES OF ATHENS. Xo@xpdtys. (469-399 BCE.) His father was 
Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and his mother was Phaenarete, a midwife. He was 
married to Xanthippe and had three sons. Socrates fought as a hoplite at 
Potidaea (432-429), Delion (424), and Amphipolis (422); served as president 
of the Assembly in 406; and presided at the trial of the generals defeated at 
Arginusae in 404. In 399 he refused the order of the oligarchy to participate 
in a posse arresting Leon of Salamis. On the restoration of the democracy in 
399, he was accused of “corrupting the young” and of “impiety” by Meletus, 
Anytus, and Lycon and was convicted and executed as outlined by Plato in 
the series of dialogues Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Xenophon’s 
Apology also recounts, in its fashion, the trial and death of Socrates. 

Socrates appears as protagonist in most of Plato’s dialogues and in Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia and Symposium. It is rather difficult to disentangle a 
picture of the historical Socrates from those representations. A kind of evi- 
dence that might help is the fact that a character named “Socrates” appears in 
several comic plays, notably Aristophanes’ Clouds, Frogs, and Birds. If one 
starts from the assumption that Aristophanes is depicting Socrates in his 
forties and Plato and Xenophon are depicting Socrates in his sixties, more or 
less, one might triangulate to arrive at one’s own impression of the philoso- 
pher. Among Aristotle’s various comments on Socrates, two stand out for 
their usefulness in locating his historical importance: “In the time of Socra- 
tes, progress was made in defining the essence and entity, but investigation 
into nature went out of fashion, and philosophers turned to useful virtues and 
politics” (Parts of Animals 642a29). “Socrates, disregarding the physical 
universe and confining his study to moral questions, sought here for the 
universal and was the first to concentrate upon definition; Plato followed him 
and assumed that the problem of definition is concerned not with any sen- 
sible thing but with entities of another kind” (Metaphysics 1.6, 987b1). Some 
characteristics of Socrates that seem to have a reality beyond the fictions 
include: 


¢ The daimonion: Socrates claimed to have his own special angel that 
occasionally warned him not to do something or other. More than what 
we would call a “conscience,” the daimonion may have been what 
psychiatrists today would call an auditory hallucination. 

In the Apology he claims that the Delphic Oracle had responded to a 
question posed by Chaerephon that Socrates was the wisest man in 
Greece. Since he did not believe that he had any particular wisdom, he 
took it that the wisdom to which the Oracle referred was that conscious- 
ness of ignorance. In the Apology, he says that that was the inspiration of 
his quizzing various people in Athens, demonstrating that they did not 
know what they thought they knew. 
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¢ In any case, Socrates is often depicted persuading his interlocutors to 

state their most fundamental beliefs, and then demonstrating that those 

beliefs are incoherent or inconsistent with each other. Very frequently 

the challenge that proves insurmountable is a demand that one define 

one’s terms. 

Occasionally Socrates does claim to know something (after all), notably 

about love (erés). He does offer definitions of love, both in the Sympo- 

sium (a definition he says he got from Diotima) and in the Phaedrus. 

¢ When he finds a sympathetic and cooperative interlocutor, he sometimes 
gets a fair number of accepted ideas from them; this process is called, in 
the Theaetetus, “midwifery,” as if he were helping his interlocutors give 
birth to ideas just as his mother had helped women give birth to babies. 

¢ The allegiance of Socrates to the Delphic Apollo extends to his enthu- 
siastic acceptance of the motto of that deity, “Know thyself” (gndthe 
seauton). Socrates clearly aimed at helping people know themselves, 
first and foremost. 

¢« Some supposedly paradoxical moral positions are attributed to Socrates 
on the basis of the dialogues: “Virtue (areté) is knowledge, vice is 
ignorance, wrongdoing is (therefore) involuntary.” 

¢ Cicero says of his work: philosophia de caelo devocata, “philosophy 
was called down out of heaven.” 


See, for example, D. Nails, “Socrates,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


SOCRATICS. This word is used of people known to have associated with 
Socrates, especially those who founded philosophical schools or wrote 
works influenced by the teaching of Socrates. Examples of followers of 
Socrates include Plato, Xenophon, Antisthenes, Aristippus of Cyrene, 
Critias, Cleombrotus, Euclides of Megara, Aeschines of Sphettus, Phae- 
do, Callias, Hermogenes, Critoboulos, Apollodorus, Epigenes, Menexenus, 
Crito, Chaerephon, Charmides, Alcibiades, Simmias, Cebes, Phaedondes, 
Terpsion of Megara, Glaucon, and Nicias. To some extent it is possible to 
reconstruct the thought of the historical Socrates, as distinguished from the 
Socrates of Plato’s dialogues, by looking at the teachings of his other succes- 
sors. When one does that, one is tempted to agree with Soren Kierkegaard 
(Concept of Irony) that Socrates was fortunate in having been misunderstood 
in so many different ways. See P. Van der Waerdt, ed., The Socratic Move- 
ment, 1994. 


SOLI. There were two important cities named Soli (26/01) in the ancient 
world. One was a port city on the south coast of Cilicia, in what is now 
Turkey, about 30 km west of Tarsus; the other was on the north coast of 
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Cyprus; according to legend, this one was laid out by the Athenian statesman 
Solon during his 10-year exile, hence its name. Chrysippus, the great Stoic 
philosopher, is said to be from Soli. Other philosophical notables include 
Aratus of Soli and his brother Athenodorus, the Peripatetic Clearchus of 
Soli, and Crantor the Academic. 


SOLON OF ATHENS. Xodov. (c. 635-558 BCE.) Poet and political re- 
former. Solon replaced the Athenian law code attributed to Drako with a 
system that provided for a mix of democratic and oligarchic elements and 
reformed the economic system. Having provided the law code, Solon left in 
voluntary exile for some 10 years, during which time Peisistratus gained 
political ascendancy in Athens, while respecting, for the most part, the So- 
lonic provisions. Solon figures in Plato’s Timaeus as the person who learned 
from the Egyptian priests the story of the destruction of Atlantis. Plutarch 
of Chaeronea claims that he did indeed spend some time studying with 
Egyptian priests (Life of Solon 26). See R. Owens, Solon, 2010. 


SOLUTION. See LYSIS. 


SOMA. Xa. Body. For the pre-Socratics, séma is, for one thing, that 
which occupies space; typically also, the elements (stoicheia: earth, air, 
fire, and water) or the atoms (atoma) of Leucippus and Democritus are 
thought of as sOmata. 

For human beings one finds an analysis into body and soul, s6ma and 
psyche. In the Cratylus (400b-—c), Socrates suggests that some people 
thought that the soma is the séma of the soul, an ambiguous word that can 
mean either “tomb” or “sign.” He goes on to attribute to the Orphics a 
derivation of sOma from the verb sdzetai, kept or saved, in that the soul is 
“kept” in the body until “the penalty is paid.” 

In the Timaeus, Plato derives the classical elemental “bodies” from trian- 
gles formed into regular solids (53ff.). In general, however, he is more inter- 
ested in human bodies, and their relationship to souls. In the Phaedo, for 
example, Socrates, about to die, assures his friends and associates that he will 
be well rid of his body, that the body is a kind of prison that distracts the 
mind. In the latter part of the Timaeus, for example, a more complex relation- 
ship of soul and body is presented, arguing that many “mental” illnesses can 
be attributed to bodily conditions (86b ff.). 

In the Sophist, at 246ff., the Eleatic Stranger discusses with Theaetetus 
the history of theories about body in a passage called the Battle of the Gods 
and Giants: the Giants are those who believe that only bodily things are real, 
while the Gods believe in incorporeal Forms and souls. 
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Aristotle has a great deal to say about all the senses of s6ma, from the 
mathematical sense (three-dimensional object; Metaphysics V.13), to the ba- 
sic physical sense (you cannot have two bodies in the same place at the same 
time; Generation and Corruption 1.8, 321a8), to the body of astronomical 
entities (De Caelo 1.3) and the four terrestrial elements, to the bodies of 
living animals. One might well say that Aristotle’s philosophy is focused on 
bodily existence, not reductively, but in all aspects of the capacities of bodily 
entities to function in their environments. 

See also ASOMATON. 


SOPATER OF APAMEA. Lozatpoc. (4th CE.) Neoplatonist and Sophist. 
Student of Iamblichus, he went to Constantinople where he associated with 
Constantine I. Eventually Constantine had him executed (Eunapius, Lives of 
the Sophists). 

See also APAMEA. 


THE SOPHIST. (Dialogue by Plato.) Xogiotys. Abbr. Soph. The day after 
the Theaetetus, Socrates, Theodorus, Theaetetus, and an age-mate of 
Theaetetus also named Socrates meet with a visitor from Elea, the Eleatic 
Stranger. Socrates asks whether the Sophist, the statesman, and the philoso- 
pher are the same or distinct. The Stranger proceeds to look for a definition 
of the Sophist in this dialogue, and of the statesman or politikos in the 
following dialogue (see THE STATESMAN); this is not followed by a philos- 
opher dialogue. 

Using a method called “collection and division,” the Stranger first com- 
pares the Sophist to an angler, with the provisional conclusion that the Soph- 
ist is a hunter of men for spurious education (223). Or a wholesaler in 
merchandise of the soul concerned with speech and the knowledge of virtue 
(224). Or a retailer of the knowledge of virtue. Or a fabricator of the knowl- 
edge of virtue. Or a moneymaker via eristic. 

Focusing on “purification,” the Stranger gives a description of the “Soph- 
ist of Noble Lineage” that looks to many readers like a description of Socra- 
tes himself. Further collections and divisions come to the conclusion that 
Sophists are producers of imitations, illusions. How can we talk about things 
that appear but are not? How can we talk intelligibly about images? 

This leads to an extended discussion of pre-Socratic notions of reality, 
ousia. We are caught in an ongoing struggle, the “Battle of the Gods and 
Giants’”—the Giants are the materialists, and the Gods are the believers in the 
Forms. We need to be able to account for both motion and rest, being and 
becoming. The philosopher, suggests the Stranger, knows how to do this; the 
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Sophist, in contrast, “takes refuge in the darkness of non-being.” See M. L. 
Gill, “Method and Metaphysics in Plato’s Sophist and Statesman,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also ANOMATON; DIAIRESIS; EIDOLON; HETERON; KATHARSIS; 
MIMESIS; PARMENIDES OF ELEA; SYMPLOKE EIDON; SYNAGEIN, 
SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. 


SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI; SOPHISTIKE TECHNE. Xogiti¢, Logiotai, 
OOPLOTIKOS TEYVN. Sophist, Sophists; the Sophistic art: sophistry. A Sophist is 
a person who claims to teach sophia (see SOPHOS, SOPHOI, SOPHIA). 
Theoretically that would mean any instruction in any advanced skill, and 
some Sophists claimed to teach a significant range of different sorts of 
things—Hippias of Elis, for example, appeared at the Olympic Games 
decked out in resplendent clothing and jewelry of his own manufacture, and 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus in the Euthydemus claim to teach fighting 
in armor. But in general, Sophists were teachers of verbal argumentation. 
Since they were teaching their students to defend their own positions (what- 
ever they might be), they often did not try to support positive theses of their 
own. 

We are acquainted with the older Sophists primarily through Plato’s di- 
alogues; Socrates is represented demonstrating defects in Sophistic stands 
repeatedly. In the Protagoras, Socrates demonstrates to the young Hippo- 
crates that Protagoras actually knows little about virtue (areté), so it is point- 
less to study with him—although we know that Protagoras had many appar- 
ently satisfied customers. Although his fees were high, Protagoras told his 
students that if they were willing to go into a temple and swear that they had 
not learned anything from him, they would not have to pay him. 

In the Theaetetus, Socrates examines and refutes the relativism implied by 
Protagoras’ famous statement, “Human beings are the measure of all things: 
of the things that are, that they are, and of the things that are not, that they are 
not.” 

Socrates reveals the moral relativism consequent on the teaching of Gor- 
gias in the Gorgias; demonstrating the inherent contradictions in the posi- 
tions of Thrasymachus gets the argument of the Republic going. Ultimately 
if we judge the art of the Sophists by what we read in Plato’s dialogues, we 
might reach the conclusion that the Sophists are hapless purveyors of invalid 
arguments. Still, many have been inspired to take the part of the Sophists 
against Socrates. Plato himself, as an honest dramatist, is often more sympa- 
thetic to the Sophists than one might suppose at first glance. Indeed, in his 
dialogue the Sophist there is a description of a person called “the Sophist of 
noble lineage” that seems very like the Socrates of the eristic dialogues. Still, 
the conclusion of this dialogue is that the Sophist deals in appearance rather 
than reality. 
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Aristotle follows this line of interpretation, for example in Metaphysics 
IV.2, where he says, “Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy claims to 
know, and sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is not” (1004b25). 
His book, Sophistical Refutations, part of the Organon (or Logical Works), 
examines arguments that appear to be valid but are not. An example of one 
sort of argument he has in mind as “sophistical” is this: “If x belongs to y, 
then x is the property of y; human beings belong to the animal kingdom; 
therefore human beings are the property of the animal kingdom” (cf. SE 17, 
176b). 

Despite their bad press from Plato and Aristotle, the role of Sophist as 
teacher of rhetoric (rhétoriké) and argumentation was considerably revived 
in the 1st century CE and continued strongly through the rest of antiquity and 
into the Byzantine period, a movement known as the Second Sophistic. 
Among the many illustrious Sophists in this period were Philostratus and 
Herodes Atticus. A valuable source for Sophists (and others) in late antiqui- 
ty is Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists. One might well argue that the Sophistic 
art remains a large part of post-secondary education even today. See T. 
Whitmarsh, The Second Sophistic, 2005. 


SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Loiotiucoi 
"Ekeyyou. Latin, De Sophisticis Elenchis. Abbr. Soph. El., SE. The final trea- 
tise in Aristotle’s Organon, Soph. El. discusses several fallacies. Modern 
logicians tend to divide fallacies into “formal” and “informal.” Aristotle 
rather distinguishes linguistic and material fallacies. See S. Schreiber, Aristo- 
tle on False Reasoning, 2003. 


SOPHOS, SOPHOI, SOPHIA. Loos, sogoi, cogia. A sophos is a wise or 
able person; sophoi is the plural form; sophia is the abstract noun, denomi- 
nating wisdom or an admired ability. A person skilled in any art can be called 
a sophos. Before “philosophy” came into existence, there were people noted 
for their wisdom and talents; lists were made of these “sages,” and people 
memorized their pithy sayings. The practice of writing down collections of 
wise advice was widespread throughout the literate eastern Mediterranean 
region. The biblical Ecclesiastes is an excellent example of the genre; among 
the several Egyptian examples we might note especially the Instructions of 
Amenemope. The Babylonians too had a wisdom literature of this kind. Some 
of the earliest people that make it onto our lists of ancient Greek philosophers 
were also on the list of sophoi; Thales is an excellent example. 

Around 500 BCE there was the beginning of a change in attitude about 
“wisdom” in the Greek world. Pythagoras is said to have refused the title 
sophos, preferring to call himself philosophos, lover of wisdom, aware that 
he did not possess the wisdom to which he aspired. Heraclitus (f. 41) says 
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that “wisdom is one thing, to know the thought that steers all things through 
all things.” The wisdom of the Seven Sages, and of the various wisdom 
literatures, tended to be practical or at least applicable to one’s life; the 
wisdom of Pythagoras and Heraclitus, as well as other early philosophers, 
was transcendent and not necessarily focused on practical application. Per- 
haps the extreme case of theoretical “wisdom” (without, however, using any 
form of the word sophia) among the pre-Socratics is that of Parmenides; it 
is worth noticing that the immediate successors of the Eleatics took those 
conclusions very seriously. 

Democritus says quite a lot about sophia: for example, “Medicine cures 
diseases of the body; wisdom rids the soul of passions” (f. 31). Of course the 
Sophists also say a lot about sophia, since they claim to be able to teach 
“wisdom” to their students. In some respects the wisdom of the Sophists is a 
continuation of the ancient wisdom literature tradition in the respect that they 
believed that their teaching would enable their students to get along better in 
society and in positions of authority. But the Sophists are distinguished by 
their strong tendency to various sorts of relativism, whether social or individ- 
ual, epistemological or moral. 

Socrates in the Apology famously denies that anyone is wise, via the story 
that the Delphic Oracle, when asked whether Socrates was the wisest person 
in Greece, responded “yes”; Socrates took the oracle to mean that the only 
sort of wisdom available to mortal human beings would be the sort that he 
had, being quite sure that he was not wise. We note that in his attempt to find 
a wise person, he says in the Apology that he interviewed poets and crafts- 
men, two classes of individuals traditionally regarded to have sophia in a 
narrow sense, but even there he was disappointed, he says, because those 
people claimed to have knowledge that they clearly did not have, and that, 
from a Socratic point of view, immediately disqualified them from being 
“wise.” 

Of the many Platonic texts that focus on sophia, we refer here only to the 
most famous, the Republic, in which sophia is the cardinal virtue of the mind 
(nous) and of the philosopher-rulers, ensuring that each faculty of the soul 
and each class of participants in the ideal state does its proper job in harmony 
with the other elements of the soul and state, so as to bring about the just 
individual and the just state. We are led to understand that sophia is to be 
gained by coming into full cognition of the Forms (eidé), the intended out- 
come of the education of the future philosopher-rulers outlined by Socrates 
in this text. 

Aristotle, in Nicomachean Ethics V1.7, 1141a9, points out the distinction 
between sophia as skill in the arts and a more general intellectual virtue, “the 
most finished of the forms of knowledge,” involving both knowledge of first 
principles and of what follows from those principles. In the context, he needs 
to distinguish sophia from phronésis, since phronésis is the intellectual basis 
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of praxis. In the Metaphysics, he can focus entirely on the sorts of principles 
and derivations that one must know in order to be counted truly wise. “Such a 
knowledge God alone can have, or God above all others” (Metaph. 1.2, 
983a9). One may describe the work that we call the Metaphysics Aristotle’s 
attempt to present whatever he can of that divine knowledge. 

In Stoic philosophy, sophia and the sophos occupy an even more special 
role, if that is possible. Seneca (Letters 89.4) puts it this way: “Wisdom is the 
good of the human mind (nous) brought to perfection; philosophy is the love 
and pursuit of wisdom; it strives for the goal that wisdom has achieved.” 
Stoicism presents the image of the sophos, the sage, the person who has 
achieved this intellectual and moral perfection, and then goes on to say that 
everyone else is seriously imperfect. 


SOPHROSYNE. Zappoobvn. Temperance, moderation, self-control, mental 
health. In the Odyssey, when Odysseus’ old nurse first tells Penelope about 
the carnage Odysseus and Telemachus have wreaked among the suitors, 
Penelope responds, “Dear nurse, the gods have made thee mad, they who can 
make foolish even one who is full wise, and set the simple-minded in the 
paths of understanding (sdphrosyné); it is they that have marred thy wits, 
though heretofore thou wast sound of mind.” The word (in verb form) ap- 
pears again in Herodotus III.35 in a story about Cambyses. Cambyses asks 
his hit man, Prexaspes, what the Persians think of him; Prexaspes responds 
that some of them think that he drinks too much. Cambyses takes it that the 
Persians are saying that he is out of his mind. “We will see about that,” he 
responds. “You see your son there standing on the porch; if I can shoot him 
with my bow and hit him in the heart, the Persians are wrong; if I miss, they 
are right and I am not in my right mind (mé sdphronein).” Of course Camby- 
ses hit his target, demonstrating that he was a good shot, but definitely not 
sophron. 

Sdophrosyné is discussed in some detail in Plato’s Charmides, though in- 
conclusively—perhaps we can take away the idea that it does involve some 
form of self-knowledge. In other Platonic dialogues, for example the Repub- 
lic, it is taken to be the virtue (areté) of the appetitive part of the soul 
(psyché), that is, moderation of the appetites. In the Ethics, Aristotle makes 
it very clear that he thinks of sdphrosyné as the mean between overindul- 
gence and underindulgence in food, drink, and sex. It is the virtue of satisfy- 
ing one’s appetites to the right degree, at the right time, in the right manner. 

We may note that in Plato’s Laws (908a), one of the institutions of incar- 
ceration is called the sdphronistérion, or place for inculcating sdphrosyné. 
The modern linguistic equivalent is “Reformatory.” See H. North, Sophro- 
syne, 1966. 

See also EPITHYMIA. 
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SORANUS OF EPHESUS. (lst—-2nd CE.) Physician of the Methodist 
school. His four-volume textbook on Gynecology is extant, as is a complete 
Latin translation of his Acute and Chronic Diseases. He also wrote biogra- 
phies of important medical people; his Life of Hippocrates is our best source 
of information about the father of medicine. He is included here because he 
makes an attempt to include causal explanations relying on philosophers of 
science known to him. His works are available online. 
See also EPHESUS; IATROS, IATRIKE. 


SOSIGENES OF ALEXANDRIA. (1st BCE.) Pliny the Elder names him 
as the astronomer consulted by Julius Caesar for the design of the Julian 
calendar (Natural History 11.6, 18, 210-212). 

See also ALEXANDRIA. 


SOSIGENES THE PERIPATETIC. (End of 2nd CE.) Tutor of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, he wrote on astronomy, On Revolving Spheres. According 
to Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s De Caelo, he found the epicycle 
theory implausible. 


SOSIPATRA. (4th CE.) Neoplatonist chronicled by Eunapius. Eunapius 

implies that she was schooled in Chaldean lore by two mystical beings; 

anyway, she married Eustathius of Cappadocia with whom she had three 

sons, one of whom was Antoninus, also a philosopher. After Eustathius died 

she moved to Pergamon where she taught with Aedesius. Eunapius also 

recounts her skill in magic. She is supposed to have been born in Ephesus. 
See also WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


SOTION OF ALEXANDRIA. Lotiov. (1) (c. 200-170 BCE.) Doxogra- 
pher, an important source for Diogenes Laertius (e.g., proem 1, 7; II.12, 26; 
V.86; X.4), Athenaeus (e.g., [V.162e, VIII.336d), and Eunapius. He orga- 
nized philosophers into successions or schools of philosophy. (2) (1st CE.) 
Student of Quintus Sextius in Rome, Pythagorean, and teacher of Seneca. 
Seneca writes approvingly of Sotion’s commitment to vegetarianism on the 
basis of transmigration of the soul, for example at Ep. cviii, 20-21. 


SOUL. See PSYCHE. 
SOURCE. See ARCHE. 
SOURCE OF MOVEMENT. See ARCHE KINESEOS. 


SPACE. See CHORA; TOPOS. 
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SPARTA. Xadpta. 37°4’N 22°26'E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #345. Domi- 
nant power in the Peloponnesus during the classical period, adversary of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian War, Sparta is often discussed by ancient phi- 
losophers, for example, Aristotle, Politics 11.9. The territory of Sparta is 
known as Laconia or Lacedaemonia; Spartans are often called Lacedaemo- 
nians in ancient texts. 

See also DEMETRIUS OF LACONIA; SPHAERUS (X@oipoc) OF BOS- 
PORUS (OR BORYSTHENES); TARENTUM; TIMYCHA OF SPARTA; 
XENOPHON OF ATHENS. 


SPECIES. See EIDOS, EIDE. 


SPERMA. Xnépua. Seed. Primarily the seed of plants, but the word is often 
used metaphorically for the origin of something; Anaxagoras uses the word 
for one level of his analysis of the material structure of the world. The word 
is also used of male semen, although when a biologically aware individual 
like Aristotle is writing carefully, the word for semen is goné. 


SPERMATIKOS LOGOS. Xneppatikos AGyoc. In Stoic philosophy, rational 
form present in matter, the cause of emergent properties of complex entities. 
Justin Martyr appropriated the phrase to argue that the “seeds” of Christian- 
ity were present in some of the pre-Christian philosophers. 

See also LOGOS. 


SPEUSIPPUS. <evoinnoc. (c. 410-340 BCE.) Plato’s nephew and heir, 
Speusippus became Scholarch of the Academy upon his uncle’s death in 
348. Although Diogenes Laertius provides a “life” of Speusippus, it is diffi- 
cult to figure out from that account the extent to which Speusippus may have 
agreed or disagreed with Plato on various issues. Aristotle mentions Speu- 
sippus’ name in connection with his views twice in the Metaphysics: VII.2, 
1028b21, and XII.7, 1072b31. In the first of these passages he says that while 
Plato posited Forms (eidé), the objects of mathematics (mathémata), and the 
entity of perceptible bodies, Speusippus “started from the One, making ar- 
chai for each kind of entity, one for numbers, one for spatial magnitudes, and 
another for souls.” From that we would at least figure that Speusippus did not 
believe in Platonic Forms, but that he was within the Pythagorean ambit in 
his ontology. That supposition is supported by the other Metaphysics pas- 
sage, where Aristotle says that “the Pythagoreans and Speusippus” are wrong 
to claim that beauty and goodness are not present in the arché on the ground 
that beauty and goodness develop as effects of the causative process. 
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At Metaph. XII.10, 1075b30, Aristotle says that “those who say that math- 
ematical number is first and go on to generate one kind of entity after another 
and give different archai for each make the entity of the universe a series of 
episodes.” Scholars reasonably suppose that this is directed against Speusip- 
pus, given the earlier characterization of his views. In the same vein, com- 
pare Metaph. XIII.9, 1085a31, and other places in the later books of the 
Metaphysics where Aristotle is critiquing the Pythagoreanism of the contem- 
porary Academy. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics (1.6, 1096b6), Aristotle says that Speusippus 
“seems to have followed” the Pythagoreans in “putting the One in the col- 
umn of goods,” rather than following the standard Platonic theory of Forms. 
In EN VII.13, 1153b5, we gather that Speusippus did not believe that pleas- 
ure is a good; putting this passage together with X.2, 1173a6, we conclude 
that Speusippus argued that just because pain is an evil does not show that 
pleasure is a good. Aristotle believes that that argument is unsuccessful. 
Others have concluded that Speusippus believed that both pain and pleasure 
are evils, and that the good is, as Clement reports, “unperturbedness” or 
aochlésia. See R. Dancy, “Speusippus,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 


phy. 


SPHAERUS (Xqgaipoc) OF BOSPORUS (OR BORYSTHENES). (c. 
285-after 222 BCE.) Stoic, student of Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes, 
Sphaerus became the advisor of Cleomenes III, king of Sparta. In that posi- 
tion he wrote a treatise on the Spartan constitution, known only by repute. He 
seems to have been taken to Alexandria by Ptolemy Philopator in 222; 
Diogenes Laertius recounts that Ptolemy asked whether he would be guided 
by opinion; when Sphaerus said that he would not, Ptolemy offered him 
some wax pomegranates, and when Sphaerus was fooled by them, Ptolemy 
argued that he had believed a false proposition. Not at all, Sphaerus said; I 
believed the true proposition that they might be pomegranates (Diogenes 
Laertius VII.177—178). 

The Bosporus is the strait separating European from Asiatic Turkey. Bo- 
rysthenes is the ancient name of the Dnieper River, and of a town at its 
mouth. Bion of Borysthenes (also) has his toponym from that river or town. 


SPIRIT. See ANIMA; PNEUMA; THYMOS. 
SPONTANEOUS. See AUTOMATON. 


SPOUDAIOS. Xnovdaioc. Serious, eager, excellent. In Republic IV, 423d, 
when discussing the education of the future guardians, Socrates says that 
they will look for a spoudaios offspring of the non-guardian classes. In the 
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Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle essentially makes the spoudaios person the 
standard of the ethical virtues (V.2, 1130b5, for example). Aristotle also says 
of laws and of states that they may be spoudaioi. 


SQUARE OF OPPOSITION. In the treatise On Interpretation, Aristotle 
distinguishes four sorts of statements: universal affirmative (All S is P, or P 
belongs to all S; “A” on the chart), universal negative (No S is P, or P 
belongs to no §; “E” on this chart), particular affirmative (Some S is P, or P 
belongs to some S§; “TI” on this chart), and particular negative (Some S is not 
P, or P does not belong to some S; “O” on this chart). He outlines the logical 
relationships between these statements; later commentators arranged his 
comments in this chart, explaining that A and E statements are contrary to A 
and O, as well as E and I, and so on. It is good to get straight about that 
before going on to explore syllogistic arguments, which Aristotle does in the 
Prior Analytics. 
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STAGIRA. Ltéyipoc, Xtayipa. Aristotle’s hometown in the Chalkidike re- 
gion, 0°35’30"N 23°47'41"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #613. 


STARS. See ASTER, ASTRON. 


STASIS. Xtdo1c. In a primary sense, standing, stationariness, position, state, 
condition (of a person). In a secondary sense, a party formed to oppose the 
current political order. In this sense, it is a major topic of Aristotle’s Politics, 
as he examines the causes of stability and instability of various political 
arrangements. It is a little paradoxical that this word can mean both lack of 
change and political revolution. See R. Weed, Aristotle on Stasis, 2007, and 
K. Kalimtzis, Aristotle on Political Enmity and Disease, 2000. 


STATE. In the sense of “condition,” see HEXIS; POS ECHEIN (POS 
ECHON), POS ECHEIN PROS TI (POS ECHON PROS TI); SCHESIS; in 
the sense of “political structure,” see POLIS. 
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THE STATESMAN. (Dialogue by Plato.) ‘(O Hodttukdéc. Latin, Politicus. 
Abbr. Pol. A visitor from Elea engages Socrates and several of his young 
followers in a discussion shortly before Socrates’ trial—Theaetetus, Sophist, 
and Statesman are explicitly linked, with the Euthyphro occurring between 
Tht. and Soph., and Pol. followed fairly closely by Socrates’ trial and the 
Apology. 

The Eleatic Stranger engages the young Socrates (a contemporary of 
Theaetetus) in the attempt to define the “statesman” using the method of 
“collection and division” announced in the Phaedrus and practiced by the 
Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist. The Stranger proposes that there is an exper- 
tise in ruling shared by the statesman, the king, and the slave-master. This 
hypothesis is roundly criticized by Aristotle in the Politics, incidentally, 
although Plato modifies it later in this dialogue. This expertise, it is sug- 
gested, is that of rearing herd animals—and then we have a division of all 
sorts of herd animals, concluding (268) that the statesman is the herdsman of 
the human herd. But perhaps there are competitors for that role. 

So the Stranger tells a myth that there are two processes in the universe— 
being wound up by God, and running down. There is the age of Kronos, and 
the age of Zeus. The age of Kronos is a kind of age of innocence, where 
people are directly supervised by God; we are in the age of Zeus, where 
human beings supervise other human beings. 

The king, the Stranger suggests, would best be understood by a compari- 
son with the art of weaving. After considerable discussion, it is agreed that 
the statesman weaves together the tough warp of the courageous with the 
softer woof of the temperate (305). See C. J. Rowe, Plato Statesman, 1995; 
M. L. Gill, “Method and Metaphysics in Plato’s Sophist and Statesman,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


STEPHANUS (STEPHEN) OF ALEXANDRIA. (6th—7th CE.) Neopla- 
tonist who converted to Christianity. He was “public lecturer” in the court 
of the emperor Heraclius (610-641 CE), on Plato, Aristotle, geometry, arith- 
metic, alchemy, astronomy, and music. Several of his commentaries are ex- 
tant; there is also a treatise on alchemy, which may or may not be from his 
hand. As the emperor Heraclius marks the line between “late antiquity” and 
“Byzantine,” so Stephanus is the scholar who bridges that line. 
See also ALEXANDRIA. 


STERESIS. <tépyoic. Privation, negation, deprivation. Aristotle distin- 
guishes several senses of sterésis at Metaphysics V.22: a blind person, a 
mole, and a plant are “deprived” of sight in three different ways—plants do 
not have vision at all; moles are blind as a species though the genus to which 
they belong is normally sighted; for a blind person, the blindness is an indi- 
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vidual characteristic, contrary to the natural disposition of the human race. 
Aristotle claims that there are as many kinds of sterésis as there are kinds of 
words that can be negated. Chrysippus wrote a book about sterésis. 


STIGME. wy". Point. Aristotle attributes to the Pythagoreans the thesis 
that “the limits of body’”—surface, line, and point—are ousiai (Metaphysics 
VII.2, 1028b16). If the Pythagoreans had committed themselves to the real 
existence of points before the time of Zeno of Elea, that would certainly help 
to explain why he argues as he does in some of his famous paradoxes. 


STILPO. LtiAnwv. (c. 360-280 BCE.) According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Stilpo was the most eminent member of the Megarian school of philosophy 
(I.113-120). He succeeded Eubulides of Miletus as head of the school. The 
rather slim evidence about his views seems to indicate that he propounded an 
ontological and linguistic theory that resembled Eleatic monism, defended 
with puzzles like those of Zeno of Elea; in ethical theory he pursued atarax- 
ia, or freedom from disturbance, like his contemporaries the Cynics and his 
successors the Stoics. Zeno of Citium is said to have studied with him for a 
period of time, possibly also Crates of Thebes. 


STOA, STOIC SCHOOL. tod. The Stoic school was founded in Athens, 
in the Stoa Poikile (or Painted Porch, a shopping mall) in about 300 BCE by 
Zeno of Citium. Zeno, a Phoenician by ancestry from Cyprus, had studied 
with Crates the Cynic, Polemo the Platonist, Stilpo, and others before 
establishing his own philosophical school. The school seems to have at- 
tracted a significant number of members. In 261, Zeno was succeeded as 
Scholarch by Cleanthes, best known today as the author of the (extant) 
Hymn to Zeus. Cleanthes was succeeded as Scholarch by Chrysippus, a 
very prolific writer. Although we do not have any complete works by Chry- 
sippus, we do have significant fragments, and it is apparent that a great deal 
of what we know about the earlier Stoics, those of the period from Zeno 
through Chrysippus, goes back most precisely to Chrysippus. 

Panaetius was Scholarch beginning in 129 BCE; he frequently traveled to 
Rome, where he strongly encouraged the tendency of Roman intellectuals to 
favor the Stoic philosophy. He seems to have brought a good deal of Aristo- 
telian doctrine into the Stoic system. Posidonius, one of Panaetius’ students, 
traveled widely in the Roman world before establishing his school in 
Rhodes. Posidonius tended to synthesize Platonist themes into the Stoic 
system. The teachings of Panaetius and Posidonius are reflected extensively 
in the writings of Cicero. 
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Stoics of the Roman period provide the only complete works that we have 
from the Stoic school; in addition to Cicero (who might better be described 
as “eclectic’”’), we should notice the works of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. There are also extensive accounts or quotations of Stoic philoso- 
phy in Diogenes Laertius, Galen, and Stobaeus. Plutarch of Chaeronea 
wrote two extant books critiquing the Stoic philosophy from a Platonic per- 
spective; Sextus Empiricus wrote extensively critiquing the Stoics from a 
Skeptical angle; Plotinus has a number of critical comments, and several 
early Christian church fathers also attacked Stoicism, although we must rec- 
ognize that all of those movements, including early Christianity, imitated or 
borrowed at the same time. 

Stoicism is a seriously systematic philosophy, coordinating logic (philoso- 
phy of language), physics (philosophy of nature), and ethics (practical phi- 
losophy) into an integrated whole. It is a materialist philosophy in the sense 
that in principle anything that truly exists is a material thing. That definitely 
includes God, who is present everywhere in the material universe as creative 
fire and as immanent rationality. Since the physical universe is the visible 
manifestation of divine rationality, the Stoic believes in a rigid determinism. 

There is, for the Stoic, no serious gap between physics and morality; both 
are expressions of God’s thought. The goal for human beings is to conform 
one’s life to that divine rationality; Stoicism is well known for its image of 
the person who achieves that goal perfectly, the sage, and its assertion that all 
who fall short of that ideal are immoral and fools. 

Stoicism was attractive to the Roman leadership—it is a philosophy that 
offers a way of understanding one’s life experiences and encourages the 
acceptance of whatever tasks fate may bring. A Stoic soldier or administrator 
may readily see himself as an instrument bringing divine order to this partic- 
ular corner of the universe. See D. Baltzly, “Stoicism,” Stanford Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy. 

See also LOGIKE; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


STOBAEUS, JOHN (JOHN OF STOBD). Imdwyg 6 Xtofaioc. (Early Sth 
CE.) Stobaeus put together a massive anthology for the sake of educating his 
son. As the most popular such work in the Middle Ages, a good deal of it 
survived. Many of our “fragments” of various writers stem from this antholo- 
gy. Since he does not quote Christian authors, it is assumed that he was not a 
Christian. The modern edition of the Greek text is by C. Wachsmuth and O. 
Hense (Berlin, 1884-1912) in 5 volumes. This is available online. There is 
no general translation, although of course various bits have been translated. 

Stobi (£t6fo1) is an archaeological site in the Republic of Macedonia, 
near the present town of Gradsko, 41°33'06"N 21°58'30"E. 
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STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. Xtovyeiov, otoweia. Element, elements. The 
primary sense of this word is the minimal sound of speech, symbolized by a 
letter of the alphabet, thus also a letter of the alphabet itself. 

Plato seems to have been the first to apply the term stoicheia to the 
minimal components of the material and/or sensory world, in the Theaetetus. 
Subsequently Aristotle, Theophrastus, and others used the term in their 
interpretation of the early philosophers from Thales onward to characterize 
what those people took to be the ultimate material of the physical universe. 
Thus Thales is thought to have made water the “element,” Anaximander the 
indefinite, Anaximenes air, Heraclitus fire, and Empedocles earth, water, 
air, and fire. 

For Plato and Aristotle, at least, these so-called elements are hardly irredu- 
cible: Plato argues in the Timaeus that the four are not really “elements” on 
the ground that they can be divided into geometrical subunits; and Aristotle 
believed that they could be transformed into each other. Aristotle’s wide- 
spread use of the four Empedoclean elements in his physical writings helped 
to establish them as part of “normal physics” until the early modern era. 

The word stoicheia came to be applied to the “elements” of any field 
whatever, whether geometry, arithmetic, or theology. 

See also MATTER; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


STRABO. <1pdBov. (64 BCE-24 CE.) Author of a sizeable (largely extant) 
Geography, describing a great deal of the Roman Empire. Although he did a 
fair amount of traveling, many of his descriptions were based on literary 
sources, including Homer, for whom he had great respect. Modern scholars 
regard Strabo’s work as generally reliable, as ancient sources go. There are 
indications that he was trained as a Stoic. Strabo also wrote a massive Histo- 
ry, now lost. Strabo’s Geography is mostly available online. 


STRATO OF LAMPSACUS. <tpdtwv. (c. 340-268 BCE.) Peripatetic. 
Strato was a student of Theophrastus and became the third Scholarch of the 
Lyceum after the death of his teacher (Diogenes Laertius, Life of Strato). 
His major interest was physics; he asserted the existence of void within 
matter to account for differences in weight between objects of the same 
size; he also observed that falling bodies accelerate. See M.-L. DeClos and 
W. W. Fortenbaugh, Strato of Lampsacus, 2010. 
See also LAMPSACUS; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS.. 


STRIFE. See ERIS; NEIKOS. 


SUBSIST. See HYPHISTASTHAI. 
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SUBSTANCE. See OUSIA. 


SUBSTRATUM. See HYPOKEIMENON. 


THE SUDA. Xodda. (10th CE.) Byzantine encyclopedia of the ancient 
world, with 30,000 entries. In many cases information that we record in this 
dictionary is derived, at least in part, from this work. It is arranged alphabeti- 
cally and is now largely available online. 


SULLA. Lucius Cornelius Sulla Felix. In his 86 BCE campaign against 
Mithridates VI of Pontus, whose puppet was in control of Athens, Sulla 
besieged Athens, cutting down all the trees and destroying the buildings 
outside the walls of Athens, including the Academy and Lyceum. The Athe- 
nian schools were slow to recover. For more on Sulla, see Plutarch, “Life of 
Sulla,” in the Loeb Plutarch and online at Penelope, and A. Keaveney, Sulla, 
2005. 

See also ANDRONICUS OF RHODES; APELLICON OF TEOS; TY- 
RANNION OF AMISUS. 


SUN. The sun was widely regarded as a deity in pre-classical and classical 
Greece—Apollo, Zeus, or Hélios. Hecataeus took the Egyptians as identify- 
ing the sun with Osiris, and the moon with Isis (DL 1.10). The pre-Socratic 
philosophers speculated about the distance of the sun from the earth, its size, 
and its composition; that is, they took the sun as an object of scientific 
investigation, whether a deity or not. Parmenides knew that the moon was 
“wandering around the earth shining with borrowed light” (f. 14), “always 
straining her eyes toward the light of the sun” (f. 15). 

We get some idea of the astronomical understanding of the sun gained by 
the earlier natural philosophers from Plato’s description of the construction 
of the solar system at Timaeus 38C. At Metaphysics XII.8, 1073b18ff., 
Aristotle rapidly summarizes the findings of Eudoxus, an attempt to give a 
mechanical explanation of the phenomena of the sun, moon, and planets, 
based on the assumption of geocentrism. They were aware that some of the 
Pythagoreans had proposed a heliocentric theory, but that remained a mi- 
nority opinion throughout antiquity. 


SUN-LINE-CAVE. Plato’s Republic V1.507—VII.518 presents an analogy 
between the sun and its relationship to the visible world on the one hand and 
the Form of the Good (to agathon) and its relationship to the knowable world 
on the other, followed by an allegory sketching the progress that one may 
make from guesswork on the basis of sensory images, through confidence in 
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material objects, to true knowledge of transcendent realities. This passage is 
generally taken to be the epitome of Plato’s metaphysical and epistemolog- 
ical theory. 

See also ALLEGORIA; DIANOIA; DOXA; EPISTEME; LOGOS; PISTIS. 


SUSPENSION (OF BELIEF). See EPOCHE. 


SWERVE. The deviation from totally regular straight-line motion attributed 
to atoms (atoma) “falling” through space, in Epicurean physics. 
See also PARENKLISIS; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


SYLLOGISM. See SYLLOGISMOS. 


SYLLOGISMOS. Xv)doyioudc. Syllogism. Literally, putting logoi together. 
In the Theaetetus, 186d, Socrates says that knowledge is “not in the experi- 
ences but in the sy/logismos about them.” Aristotle adopts the word as a 
technical term for formalized argument structures. A standard syllogismos 
has two premises and a conclusion that follows from the premises in virtue of 
a connection between the premises via a middle term. An actual example 
(from Prior Analytics 11.23, 68b15): If all bileless animals are long-lived, 
and horses are bileless, then horses are long-lived. In a sense, the “syllogism” 
brings together /ogoi in the sense of definitions and demonstrates relation- 
ships between those definitions. See R. Smith, “Aristotle’s Logic,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


SYMBEBEKOS, SYMBEBEKOTA. Xvufefyk6c, ovpPePnKdta. Accident, 
attribute. This is a participle formed on the verb ovuBaivew, symbainein, “to 
come together, to occur” (sym, together; bainein, go). For Aristotle, it is a 
technical term, defined as “that which attaches to something and can be truly 
asserted, but neither of necessity nor for the most part,” Metaphysics V.30, 
1025a14. Ta symbebékota are non-essential attributes: that a particular musi- 
cian has pale skin, for example. Epicurus seems to have adopted ta 
symbebékota to refer to essential attributes, to refer to qualities inhering in 
bodies as bodies (size, shape, weight, motion), and applied the word symp- 
tomata to qualities arising through the perceptual process (color, sound, etc.) 
(Letter to Herodotus). 


SYMBOLON, SYMBOLA. Xdufodrov, obuPpora. (Sym, together; bolos, 
something thrown.) Empedocles hypothesizes that the male and female each 
contribute something “hoion symbolon,” like a “symbol,” to sexual genera- 
tion. If you break a twig, each half will fit precisely only the other half, so 
this was used to guarantee the bona fides of a messenger. Empedocles sug- 
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gests that the male and female parents contribute something that fit the other 
part thus precisely and give rise to the new individual in this way. Aristotle 
occasionally uses the word to refer to parts that naturally fit together, as for 
example “air” (aér) is composed of “fluid” and “hot” “as from symbola” 
(Meteorologica I1.4, 360a26). 

The “identity token” sense was much extended to any method of guaran- 
teeing the identity of the bearer, or in general to guarantees of other sorts. As 
a “token,” a symbolon may be a sign of something else, like a portent of the 
weather or a symptom of a disease. 

In a different sense, the (somewhat mysterious) Pythagorean sayings, like 
“Do not stir the fire with a knife,” and “Do not sit on a bushel basket,” are 
collectively known as the symbola. Of course it is possible that those sayings 
are “tokens” of something else, some meaning that was understood by those 
who were initiated. 


SYMBOULEUTIKOS. XvuPovrsvtikdc. Advisory, hortatory, deliberative. 
(Sym, together; bouleuein, deliberate.) Some of the “regulations” proposed in 
Plato’s Laws are “advisory” rather than compulsory, for example, 922a. In 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric 1.3, one form of persuasion is “symbouleutic,” that used 
in advising individuals or groups. 

See also BOULEUSIS. 


SYMMACHUS, QUINTUS AURELIUS. (347-402 CE.) Roman statesman 
and man of letters. Many of his writings, including some that related to 
philosophical developments in his era, survive in Latin, but few have been 
translated into English. See C. Sogno, Q. Aurelius Symmachus: A Political 
Biography, 2006. 


SYMPASCHEIN, SYMPATHEIA. Xwundoyeww, ovumddera. Literally, “feel- 
ing together.” The verb may be translated “interact,” and the abstract noun 
not only “sympathy” but also “interaction.” In the best-ordered state of Pla- 
to’s Republic, if one citizen is injured, the whole state feels it, just as in an 
individual person, if a finger is injured, the whole person feels it (Rep. 
V.462d). Poetry too can arouse our sympathy (Rep. X.605d). Aristotle 
tended to use the word in a directly physiological sense: if the outer surface 
of the brain is heated or cooled there is an immediate response from the heart, 
“for it is most delicate in its sympathies” (Parts of Animals 11.7, 653b7). 
Epicurus, in Letter to Herodotus 50-53, also used sympatheia in a physical 
sense, that is, that perceptual movements are communicated among the atoms 
(atoma) in the body via sympatheia. Chrysippus used the “interaction” of 
soul (psyché) and body to demonstrate that the soul must be a body. Posi- 
donius extended “sympatheia” to the cosmic scale, essentially on the 
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grounds that the cosmos is one great living being. Plotinus also believed in 
cosmic sympathy and used it to explain such things as divination, astrology, 
and magic (Enneads IV .4). 


SYMPERASMA. Xvunépacpa. Conclusion of a syllogism in Aristotle’s 
logic (Prior Analytics 1.8, 30a5, and often elsewhere); the word is also used 
by the Stoics. 

See also LOGIKE. 


SYMPLOKE EIDON. Lvprhroxn cidOv. Weaving together of Forms. In the 
Sophist, the Eleatic Stranger describes this process in a way that has led 
many scholars to believe that this is an integral part of Plato’s metaphysical 
theory. The classic study, leading to several later discussions, is J. L. Ackrill, 
“Symploke Eidon,” reprinted in R. E. Allen, ed., Studies in Plato ’s Metaphys- 
ics, 1965. 


SYMPOSIUM. (Dialogue by Plato.) Xvumdowv. “Symposium” means 
drinking party; this one celebrates the victory of Agathon for best tragedy in 
416 BCE. It is decided that the participants will each speak in praise of love 
(eros). Phaedrus says that love is the “oldest of the gods” and that an army 
composed of homosexual lovers would be unbeatable. Pausanias distin- 
guishes two Aphrodites, Aphrodite Pandemos, or “popular” Aphrodite, and 
Aphrodite Urania, or “heavenly” Aphrodite, and consequently two erdses; 
the “good” erds, leading to educational improvement, is associated with the 
heavenly. Eryximachus, a physician, speaks of erds as a cosmic and physio- 
logical force that can be used by a capable physician in curing human ills. 
Aristophanes says that human beings originally had four arms and four legs, 
some were male-male, some female-female, some male-female. As they 
were too powerful, Zeus cut them in half, and now everyone spends a lot of 
time and effort finding their other half. We should be wary of being cut in 
half again. Agathon says that love is young and beautiful, in a youthful and 
beautiful speech. 

And then it is Socrates’ turn. He says that he has learned about love from 
Diotima. She has taught him that love is a desire for immortality, and that 
true love is love of wisdom (philosophia), wanting to be one with the highest 
goods forever. When Socrates is finished, a drunken Alcibiades bursts in and 
avows his love for Socrates. See Christopher J. Rowe, tr., Plato: Symposium, 
1993. 

Xenophon also wrote a “Symposium” featuring a discussion of Socrates 
with friends. 

See also BEAUTY; EROS; PHILIA; PHRONESIS; THAUMA, THAUMA- 
SIA, 
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SYNAGEIN, SYNAGOGE, SYNAKTIKOS. <Xvvayew,  svvayoyy, 
ovvaktikdc. To bring together, collect; a collection. Synagdgé is the title of a 
lost book by Hippias of Elis that seems to have summarized the opinions of 
earlier thinkers. Plato uses the word as something close to “induction,” gath- 
ering together the examples before dividing them (diairésis). This “method 
of collection and division” appears particularly in Phaedrus 265d and is 
applied at length in the Sophist and Statesman. 

In Stoic usage these words mean “deduce,” “deduction,” and “deductive.” 
Synaktikos in that context thus means approximately “deductive.” 

More generally synagogé means a gathering of people, thus its application 
to Jewish temples. 


SYNAITION. Xvvaitiov. Joint cause. In Stoic physics, a synaition is roughly 
what we call a “necessary condition” where there is some set of conditions 
regarded as jointly sufficient. Aristotle occasionally uses the word, for ex- 
ample at Nicomachean Ethics III.5, 1114623, where we are “partly respon- 
sible” for our states of character. 

See also PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


SYNARTESIS. Svvaptoic. Cohesion. In Stoic logic, a conditional is sound 
if the contradictory of the consequent conflicts with the antecedent; they call 
that “cohesion” (Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 2.112). 

See also LOGIKE. 


SYNECHEIA. Xvvéyeia. Continuity. Aristotle, Physics 1V.13, 222a10: “The 
‘now’ is the synecheia of time.” History of Animals VIII.1, 588b5: “Nature 
proceeds little by little from soulless things to animals so that their distinc- 
tions escape notice because of their synecheia.” The continuity of nature is a 
favorite theme of the Stoics as well. 

See also CHRONOS; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


SYNECHEIN. Xovvéyew. Sustain, hold together. SYNEKTIKE DYNAMIS. 
Lovextikds Sbvayic. Sustaining power. SYNEKTIKON AITION. XvvextiKOv 
aitiov. Sustaining cause. Aristotle, Politics 11.9, 1270b17: In Sparta, the 
ephors “hold (the state) together.” According to the Stoics, pneuma provides 
the power or cause holding things together as unities. 


SYNEIMARMENON. Xvvewoppévov. Co-fated. Chrysippus criticized the 
so-called Lazy Argument that said that if everything is fated, you do not need 
to bother to make an effort to achieve anything. Chrysippus replied that your 
level of effort and your success and failure were both pre-determined. When 
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a slave complained to his Stoic master that it was unjust to punish him 
because he was fated to steal from his master, the Stoic master replied, “And 
I was fated to beat you.” 

See also ANAGKE, ANANKE,; DOULOS, DOULEIA; HEIMARMENE; 
MOIRA. 


SYNERGON (AITION). Xvvepyov (aitiov). Auxiliary (cause). In Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 1.7, 1098a21, Aristotle says that given a good outline, anyone 
can fill it in—“time is a good discoverer or partner in such a work.” In Stoic 
theory of causation, a synergon is something that contributes to the effect 
being produced. The modern term “synergy” was borrowed from this usage. 


SYNESIUS OF CYRENE, BISHOP OF PTOLEMAIS. Yovvéoue. (c. 
373-c. 414 CE.) Neoplatonist student of Hypatia in Alexandria, he became 
politically active for his homeland and eventually was appointed bishop, 
even though he had not been very insistent upon his Christianity. A signifi- 
cant number of his writings survive; philosophically interesting are an essay 
on why he would devote himself to philosophy (in contrast to his well- 
attested political life), a treatise on dreams, a scientifically perceptive letter to 
Hypatia, and six hymns that are more Neoplatonic than Christian. His col- 
lected works are available in the Budé series, in Greek and French, edited by 
Lacombrade, Garzya, and Lamoureux in six volumes, 1978—2008. 
See also CYRENE; PTOLEMAIS. 


SYNKATATHESIS. Xvyxotd0eoic. (Syn, with; kata, down; thesis, placing.) 
In Stoic epistemology, “assent.” Knowledge follows upon assent to correct 
perceptions (aisthéseis); false opinions follow upon assent to incorrect per- 
ceptions. The wise man withholds assent from incorrect perceptions. When 
Ptolemy Philopator (ruler of Egypt) presented the Stoic philosopher Sphaer- 
us with wax pomegranates and Sphaerus appeared to be fooled by them, 
Ptolemy gleefully pointed out that Sphaerus had assented to an incorrect 
perception. “Not at all,” said Sphaerus; “I assented to the perception that it 
was reasonable to believe that they were pomegranates” (Diogenes Laertius 
VIL177). 


SYNOLON. Xodvorov. Aristotle uses this word for a “whole,” especially the 
whole body (Parts of Animals 1.5, 645b16), and for the combination of 
matter and form (eidos) that makes up an ousia (Metaphysics VII.11, 
1037a30). 

See also HOLON. 
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SYNONYMOI. Xvvevvpor. According to Aristotle in the Categories, if two 
entities share the same name, and the definition is the same in both cases, 
then they are “synonymous.” 

See also HOMONYMOI, PARONYMOS. 


SYNTHESIS. Xvbv0eoic. For Aristotle, a synthesis is a combination of parts 
in which the parts actually change in nature as a consequence of the combi- 
nation; this is distinguished from a krasis in which the component bits could, 
in principle, still be distinguished and separated. In Epicurean epistemology, 
notions can be derived from perceptions (aisthéseis) via synthesis, for exam- 
ple. Similarly in Stoic epistemology, synthesis is one of the activities of the 
faculty of imagination; an example of a result is the hippocentaur (Diogenes 
Laertius VII.53). 
See also MIGMA; MIXIS. 


SYNTHETON. Xvv0etov. Literally, put together. A “syntheton” is a com- 
pound, for example of elements. “The people become a monarch syntheton 
(compounded) of many” (Aristotle, Politics 1V.4, 1292a11). 


SYRACUSE. Xvpdxovoot. Siracusa (Italian). 37°05’N 15°17'E. Hansen & 
Nielsen 2004 #47. Important port city on the eastern shore of Sicily. Syra- 
cuse was a dominant city in Sicily during much of the 5th and 4th centuries 
BCE. In 415-413, Syracuse handed Athens one of its most crushing defeats. 
Tisias, a Syracusan, was one of the first to write about the art of rhetoric. 
Plato visited the ruling family of Syracuse three times; those visits are an 
important part of his biography. Hermodorus, a member of Plato’s academy 
and a source for information about early Platonism, probably followed him 
to Athens from Syracuse. Monimus the Cynic (4th BCE) and Archimedes, 
the great 3rd-century BCE mathematician, were Syracusans. 
See also RHETORIKE; SEVENTH LETTER. 


SYRIANUS. Lupwivoc. (d. c. 437 CE.) A Neoplatonist, student of Plutarch 
of Athens, he became Scholarch of the Athenian school upon the death of 
Plutarch and was succeeded by his student Proclus. He was also the teacher 
of Hermeias, who moved to Alexandria, and was the father and teacher of 
Ammonius, who was in turn one of the teachers of Damascius, the last 
(official) head of a pagan philosophical school in the Christian Eastern 
Roman Empire. Syrianus’ commentary on several books of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics is extant, as well as his commentaries on rhetorical works by 
Hermogenes of Tarsus. See C. Wildberg, “Syrianus,” Stanford Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy. 
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SYSTASTIS. Xbotacic. Composition or constitution; used both of the con- 
struction of an individual living body and of a political organization. Plato 
uses it of the organization of the state (polis), in Republic VIII, 546a, for 
example; Aristotle most frequently uses it for the arrangement or develop- 
ment of the parts of an animal (e.g., Generation of Animals 11.6, 744b28). In 
Stoic philosophy, this is the standard word for the constitution of the body 
(soma) and the relation of the soul (psyché) to the body. 


SYSTEMA., Xsomua. Literally, something that stands together, or a whole 
composed of parts. In Generation of Animals 11.4, 740a20, Aristotle argues 
that the embryo is a systéma as soon as the embryonic heart begins to serve 
as an arché for the development of the whole. 


TABULA RASA. Literally, “blank (or smoothed) tablet’ (in Latin). In the 
Theaetetus, Plato proposes, hypothetically, that memory is like a block of 
wax upon or in which experiences are written or impressed (191Ic ff.). One 
kind of writing tablet in antiquity was a wooden board, painted black, then 
covered with a layer of beeswax; one could write or draw on it by scratching 
with a stylus, and erase by smoothing out the wax again. “When a man is 
born, the Stoics say, he has the commanding part (hégemonikon) of his soul 
(psyché) like a sheet of paper ready for writing upon. On this he inscribes 
each one of his conceptions” (Aetius 4.11.14). Web sources trace the phrase 
tabula rasa to John Locke or to Thomas Aquinas; the idea, if not definitely 
the phrase, is older. 


TARENTUM. Tapac. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #71. City in southern Italy 
(base of the heel of the boot, 40°28’N 17°14’E). The only colony of Sparta, 
it was home to the Pythagoreans Archytas and Cleinias, contemporaries of 
Plato, and Eudoxus, a member of the Academy. 


TARSUS. Tapodc. City in south-central Turkey. 36°55'00"N 34°53'44”E. In 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods a significant number of philosophers were 
born here, as well as Saul/St. Paul of Tarsus. The Stoics Antipater, Zeno of 
Tarsus, Archedemus, and Athenodorus Cordylion were born in Tarsus, 
and Athenodorus Cananites taught there. Diogenes of Tarsus, an Epicur- 
ean, and Hagnon of Tarsus, an Academic, were also from Tarsus. 


TAURUS, LUCIUS CALVENUS. Aovxktoc KaAptivoc Tatpoc. (2nd CE.) 
Platonist, author of a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. Although in meta- 
physical issues he was a Platonist, in ethics he tended to follow Aristotle. 
His views are discussed by Aulus Gellius (Attic Nights 1.9.8-11). See J. 
Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 1996. 
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TAXIS. Téétc. Order, arrangement. In ordinary Greek, taxis is often the 
arrangement of military forces. In the Anaximander fragment, things that 
come into being pay for their injustice “according to the taxis of time.” The 
Pythagoreans apparently used the word to describe the “ordering” of the 
astronomical bodies (DK 1.452, 18, et al.). In Plato, Timaeus 30A, the 
Demiourgos imposes taxis on disorder (ataxia). Aristotle is interested in all 
forms of order, from the ordering of the elements in relation to each other 
(Meteorology 1.3, 339b5), to the ordering of the parts of animals (History of 
Animals 1.6, 491a17), to the arrangement of magistracies in the state (Poli- 
tics III.6, 1278b9), to the everlasting arrangement of the universe (De Caelo 
11.14, 296a34; Metaphysics XII.10, 1075a12). 


TECHNE. Téyvn. Att, craft, skill. In Homer, examples of technai would be 
metalworking, shipbuilding, soothsaying, and general trickiness; the Hippo- 
cratic texts hold that medicine (iatriké) is a techné. There is a sense that 
techné is in some measure opposed to nature (physis); see TECHNIKOS. 

In classical society there was a widespread belief that mastery of one or 
more arts was tantamount to sophia, or wisdom. In that context, the Sophists 
proposed to instruct in the “arts” of speaking, use of language, and especially 
governance (politike)—Protagoras, Gorgias, and Thrasymachus are all re- 
ported to have used “Techné” in the title of an instructional book. 

Socrates turned the tables on the Sophists by demanding that they demon- 
strate appropriate knowledge of the art. In the Protagoras, for example, 
Protagoras claims that he can teach virtue (areté) as if it were an art, but 
Socrates demonstrates that Protagoras’ verbalizable knowledge of virtue is 
rather limited. In Republic I, Thrasymachus readily agrees with Socrates that 
there is an “art” of governing, analogous to medicine and sheepherding; 
Socrates turns that admission against Thrasymachus, arguing that the end of 
the art of medicine is the benefit of the patient, that of the art of sheepherding 
is the well-being of the sheep, and thus the end of the art of governance is the 
well-being or benefit of the governed. This discussion sets up a major thread 
of the Republic as a whole, that there is an art of governing and that it can be 
learned by the guardians and the philosopher-rulers. 

Plato takes the analogy of the arts a step further with the image of the 
Demiourgos in the Timaeus; the physical universe is a product of the techné 
of a creative deity. 

For Aristotle, techné is contrasted with nature (physis), in that the source 
of change for a product of techné is external to that which is produced, but 
the source of change for a natural production is within the thing that changes. 
There is a bit of continuity in this contrast: nature is like a physician who 
cures herself; and techné partially imitates nature, partially completes what 
nature cannot finish. Aristotle also explores the epistemic requirements for 
techné: “experience” (empeiria) deals with individuals (kath’ hekasta), but 
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the “art” knows the universal (katholou) and can teach (Metaphysics 1.1). 
But “art” is not the same as “knowledge” (epistémé), because epistémé is 
about “being” and art is about “becoming” (genesis). 

Techné can be distinguished into poiétiké and praktiké, productive and 
practical. 

It should be pointed out that there is no specific concept of “fine art” as 
that is understood in the modern world. The closest approach would be 
mousiké, but that is both partial and not understood in quite the same way as 
“fine art” is today. The visual and plastic arts especially were expected to 
have some function, whether religious, educational, political, or at least deco- 
rative. See R. Parry, “Episteme and Techne,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy, 2014. 


TECHNIKOS. Teyvucds. Skillful, but also often “artificial.” Aristotle re- 
marks that wrens (History of Animals 9.11, 615b19) and insects and espe- 
cially spiders (HA IX.38, 6722b20—27) are technikoi; if people want to be- 
come technikoi, they also need to know theory (Nicomachean Ethics X.10, 
1180620). In the Rhetoric (III.15, 1416b7), he links “very technical” with 
“very unfair” prosecutors. In Stoic philosophy, pyr technikon, creative fire, is 
the material aspect of God. 


TELAUGES. TnAovyne. (c. 500 BCE.) Pythagorean, traditionally son of 
Pythagoras and Theano. Iamblichus (Vit. Pyth. 146) says that he composed 
a work on the gods, using notes passed to Damo by Pythagoras; Diogenes 
Laertius (VIII.43) says that he wrote nothing. He is mentioned by Marcus 
Aurelius (VII.66). 


TELECLES OF PHOCIS. TrskAtic. (Late 3rd BCE.) Academic. Student 
of Lacydes, he was joint Scholarch with Evander. Telecles pre-deceased 
Evander, who was succeeded by Hegesinus (Diogenes Laertius IV.60; Ci- 
cero, Academica 11.6). There seems to be some obscurity about whether 
Telecles was from Phocis, a territory on the north side of the Saronic Gulf, or 
from Phocaea, a town on the Ionian coast, now Fog¢a, Turkey. Phocis is the 
territory that includes Delphi. 


TELES OF MEGARA. Té)y¢. (c. 235 BCE.) Cynic. Author of diatribes; 
seven fragments are preserved by Stobaeus. See E. O’Neil, Teles: The Cynic 
Teacher, 1977. Teles taught in Megara; it is not at all certain that he was 
born there. 
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TELOS. Téi\0c. TELEOLOGY. Alemaeon, f. 2, says, “Human beings perish 
because they are not able to join their beginning to their end.” The ¢e/os is the 
end or goal of some activity. In fact the word is so widely used that it gains a 
range of senses, depending on context. It can mean “the end” as in death— 
“Call no man happy until you see his end,” Solon said (Nicomachean Ethics 
1.11, 1100a10); or it can be the purpose, that for the sake of which something 
is done. 

Thus fe/os is one of the standard names for that mode of Aristotelian 
explanation called “final causation” or “teleology.” Of course teleological 
explanation did not begin with Aristotle; Socrates often appeals to teleology. 
For example, in Phaedo 97-98, he tells of hearing how Anaxagoras made 
Mind (nous) the cause of motion in the universe, and how disappointed he 
was that Anaxagoras did not go on to explain how Mind arranged things as 
they are because it would be better thus. 

But Aristotle was convinced that no one had adequately presented a truly 
teleological system of explanation. Appeals to a cosmic force of love (erés), 
or even a providential demiurge (demiourgos), would not ultimately succeed. 
No, we have to assume from the start that “being is better than non-being, 
life better than death, having a soul better than not having a soul, having a 
mind better than not having a mind” (Generation of Animals II.1). If we 
assume from the start that the continued existence of individual entities and 
of natural kinds is good, then one sort of investigation that we can carry out 
is toward understanding what processes contribute to the persistence of en- 
tities and kinds. 

Thus the organic parts of animals exist for the sake of the life of the 
animal, and for reproduction; the nature of the individual and of the kind is 
telos and that on account of which it comes into being (Physics II.2, 194434). 

And for the human being, not only life, but a happy (eudaimon) life 
should be the goal. Not the Solonic “end” of life, but the fullness of life itself 
is the purpose. See A. Falcon, “Aristotle on Causality,” Stanford Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy, 2012. 

See also ENERGEIA; ENTELECHEIA. 


TEMNEIN, TOME. Téuvew, top. Cut—temnein is the verb; tomé is the 
noun. Chrysippus proposed dealing with a whole class of reductive argu- 
ments with a move called the “cut.” Take for example Zeno of Elea’s dichot- 
omy argument, that you cannot go from A to B without going halfway first, 
and then repeating that indefinitely, with the conclusion that you cannot get 
started, because you cannot go any finite distance without taking an infinite 
number of steps first. The Chrysippus “cut” says that there is a (rough) 
minimum distance you can go and still call it a “step,” so that is what you add 
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up to go the distance from A to B. Aristotle deploys the notion of a “cut” in 
his discussions of the use of collections and divisions in arriving at defini- 
tions, for example, at Metaphysics V11.12, 1038a9ff. 


TEMPERANCE. See SOPHROSYNE. 


TENOR. This word is used as a translation of the word hexis when it occurs 
in Stoic contexts. It refers then primarily to the capacity of pneuma to hold 
things together, or to non-moral dispositions of people, like the ability to play 
a musical instrument. 

See also TONOS. 


TENSION. See TONOS. 


TEOS. Téwc. An _ archaeological site on the Ionian coast, 
38°10'38"N 26°47'06"E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #868. It is supposed that 
Epicurus studied with Nausiphanes in this location. Apellicon, involved 
with the history of Aristotelian manuscripts, came from here. 


TERPSIS. Tépyic. Pleasure, delight. Democritus (DK B4) says, “Terpsis, 
and the absence of terpsis, is the boundary between advantage and disadvan- 
tage.” Socrates in the Cratylus (419c) says that it glides through the soul like 
breath. Aristotle rarely uses the word, but he does apply it to the pleasure of 
friendship in Nicomachean Ethics IX.1, 1164a19. 

See also CHARA; HEDONE, HEDYN. 


TERTULLIAN (QUINTUS SEPTIMIUS FLORENS TERTULLIA- 
NUS). (c. 160-225 CE.) Born in Carthage (Tunisia), he studied law and 
philosophy, as we can tell from his writings. Several of his 31 surviving 
works are Christian polemics against pagan philosophy; others attack Gnos- 
ticism. He was himself, however, not sufficiently orthodox to be sainted by 
the Church. See T. D. Barnes, Tertullian’, 1985. 


TETRAKTYS. Tetpaxtis. This geometrical figure was regarded as “holy” 
by the Pythagoreans, containing as it does the first four numbers (one, two, 
three, four), with one in the center and adding up to 10. The numbers also 
came to represent the four dimensions of space: point, line, surface, solid. 
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TETRAPHARMAKOS. TetpaodpuoaxKos. “Fourfold cure,” the Epicurean 
way to a happy life. Keep the following in mind: 


1. The gods do not punish or reward. 

2. Death is nothing to us. 

3. The greatest pleasure is the elimination of pain. 
4. Prolonged pain is tolerable, acute pain is short. 


Cf. Philodemus, Herculaneum Papyrus 1005, 4.9-14. 


THALES OF MILETUS. Oodjjc. (c. 620-540 BCE?) Thales was tradition- 
ally named as the “first” Greek philosopher, partly because he was thought to 
have been the teacher of Anaximander. Herodotus tells us that Thales was 
of Phoenician descent, that he predicted (in some sense) a solar eclipse on the 
basis of Babylonian records (many figure that this would be the eclipse of 
585 BCE). Herodotus also says that Thales attempted to organize the Ionian 
Greeks to defend against the Persians. He is credited with introducing some 
geometrical knowledge into the Greek world. A number of amusing stories 
are told about him; for example, Aristotle says that he expected a bumper 
crop of olives one year and managed to corner the local market on olive 
presses, establishing a profitable monopoly (Politics 1259a6—23). Aristotle 
suggests that Thales thought that water was the fundamental material for all 
things, and Thales is credited with the idea that magnets and amber have a 
principle of soul (psyché). See P. O’Grady, “Thales,” Internet Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy. 
See also MILETUS. 


THAUMA, THAUMASIA. ody, Savudow. Wonder. Empedocles f. 35, 
end: 


The multitudinous tribes of mortal things, 
Knit in all forms and wonderful (thauma) to see. 


At the beginning of the Phaedo (58¢e), Phaedo tells Echecrates that the 
experience of being present at the death of Socrates was “amazing”; in the 
Symposium (220a), Alcibiades says that “amazingly” no one ever saw Soc- 
rates drunk. So Aristotle, at the beginning of the Metaphysics (1.2, 982b12) 
says that people began to philosophize “because of wonder.” Aristotle points 
out that the experience of wonder implies a desire to know (Rhetoric 1.11, 
1371a32); the Peripatetic Mechanica (847a10) notes that our wonder is 
excited by natural events when we do not know the cause, and by works of 
art (technology) for the benefit of humanity. Aristotle also refers a few times 
to the “marvelous automata” which provide a model for the movements of 
living beings. 
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THEAETETUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) QOgaitntoc. Socrates discusses 
epistemé (knowledge) with the teenaged Theaetetus and his mathematics 
teacher Theodorus. Theaetetus proposes that “knowledge is perception 
(aisthésis),” a thesis that Socrates supposes relies on the philosophies of 
Protagoras and Heraclitus—Protagoras because it implies a radical relati- 
vism and subjectivity of knowledge, Heraclitus because knowledge, if identi- 
cal to perception, would be in constant and radical change. Many commenta- 
tors suppose that this represents Plato’s own theory of perception, derived in 
part from his teacher Cratylus, a Heraclitean. Among the arguments against 
the thesis is one that notes that any statement of what one claims to know 
must include, at least by implication, an assertion of existence (ousia), identi- 
cal or non-identical, similar or not similar, and number, and none of these are 
per se present in perception but are judgments “of the soul.” 

The second thesis proposed by Theaetetus is that knowledge is true judg- 
ment (aléthé doxa). This leads to a discussion of memory, since a paradigm 
of “true judgment” would be correctly identifying a present perception with a 
memory image. But a jury can presumable make a “true judgment” of guilt or 
innocence without any prior perception or memory of the event in question. 

The third thesis proposed by Theaetetus is that knowledge is true belief 
plus a logos. While several notions of /ogos are entertained, perhaps the one 
with the most philosophical import is that a Jogos is an analysis into compo- 
nent parts, or elements (stoicheia)—Socrates says that this idea came to him 
in a dream. But this theory would imply that the elements are unknowable, 
because ex hypothesi they cannot be analyzed into parts—so how can the 
known be constructed out of unknowable parts? The dialogue ends in an 
aporia. See T. Chappell, “Plato on Knowledge in the Theaetetus,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also AGNOSTOS; AISTHESIS; DYNAMIS, DYNAMEIS; ENARGEIA; 
EUCLIDES OF MEGARA; HOMO MENSURA; HOMOIOSIS; KINESIS; 
KRITERION, NOUS (NOOS); ONEIROS; OPSIS; PASCHEIN;, POION; 
POIOTES; RHOE; SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI; SOPHISTIKE TECHNE; SYL- 
LOGISMOS; TABULA RASA; THEODORUS OF CYRENE. 


THEAETETUS OF SOUNIUM. @eaitntoc. (414-369 BCE?). In Plato’s 
Theaetetus, he is represented as a teenager discussing the meaning of the 
word epistémé (knowledge) with Socrates shortly before the trial and execu- 
tion of Socrates; the frame dialogue indicates that this discussion is being 
recalled a significant number of years later, while Theaetetus lies dying of 
wounds received in battle. There is a tradition that Theaetetus became a 
member of Plato’s Academy and contributed significantly to the develop- 
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ment of mathematics (mathématiké). Others are skeptical, supposing that the 
battle in question may have occurred in 391, when Theaetetus would have 
been in his early twenties. See D. Nails, The People of Plato, pp. 274-278. 

Sounium (Axpov Lovviov, Cape Sounion) is the extreme southern point of 
Attica. 


THEAGENES OF PATRAS. Qscayévye. (c. 160 CE.) Cynic. Friend of 
Peregrinus Proteus, the subject of Lucian’s The Death of Peregrinus. He 
praises Peregrinus’ plan to cremate himself and actually lights the fire. Galen 
mentions Theagenes as a popular lecturer in Rome who died when inappro- 
priately treated for a liver ailment (Methodus medendi 13.15). Patras 
(létpai1) was and is a major port on the west coast of mainland Greece, 
38°15'N 21°44’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #239. 


THEAGES. (Dialogue by Plato.) Oeaync. Dialogue included in the Platonic 
corpus. Although regarded as authentic in antiquity, modern scholars tend to 
regard it as the product of a later Academic. Demodocus brings his son 
Theages to Socrates in the hope that Socrates will instruct him. Socrates 
suggests several other people that the young man might study with, then goes 
on to give a lengthy and uniquely detailed account of his daimonion, con- 
cluding with the suggestion that Theages will learn from him only if God 
wills it. Scholars point out that the characterization of the daimonion in this 
dialogue is inconsistent with what is said in clearly genuine dialogues. 
Theages is mentioned in the Republic 496b to have a physical infirmity 
that prevents him from participating in politics and keeps him involved in 
philosophy; we learn in the Apology 34a that he predeceased Socrates. 


THEANO. Osavo. (6th BCE.) Pythagorean. The sources about her are 
contradictory, but a near consensus says that she was the wife of Pythago- 
ras. Various sources talk about three daughters and a son—Damo, Myia, and 
Arignote, and Telauges (Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4; Diogenes Laertius VIII.42, 
43; Suda, Theano). There are fragments and letters ascribed to her that are 
surely later forgeries. 

See also WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


THEBES. ©7 Bot. City in Greece, 38°19'N 23°19’E. Hansen & Nielsen 2004 
#221. Ancient rival of Athens, Thebes often served as a refuge for Greeks 
driven out of their home cities, for example, Lysis of Taras and Philolaus. 
Philosophers from Thebes include, notably, Cebes and Simmias, Socrates’ 
interlocutors in the Phaedo; they had been taught by Philolaus. The Cynic 
Crates and his brother (a Megarian) Pasicles came to Athens from Thebes 
in the late 4th century BCE. 
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There are three Greek poleis named “Thebes.” The Boeotian Thebes is 
easily the most important, but there was also one in Thessaly, 
39°16'N 22°49’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #444, and one in Jonia, Hansen & 
Nielsen 2004 #869. There is also of course the important Egyptian city, 
25°43'14"N 32°36'37”E, home of the 6th CE poet, Christodorus. 


THEIOS, THEION. See THEOS, THEIOS, THEOLOGIA. 


THEMA. Oéua. Literally, that which is placed or put down. It is the origin of 
the English word “theme,” and the Greek word can mean the same as its 
English derivative. As a technical term in Stoie logic (see LOGIKE), a thema 
is a rule for determining whether a given deduction is valid. 


THEMISON OF LAODICEA. Qépiowv. (123-43 BCE.) Student of As- 
clepiades, founder of the Methodist school of medicine, Themison rejected 
both the Empirical and Rationalist schools, teaching that for a specific set of 
symptoms there is a particular “method” for treating. This school is thought 
to have connections with Skepticism, though Asclepiades, Themison’s 
teacher, was an atomist. Celsus (De Med. I.pref.) and Galen (De Meth. Med. 
1.4, 7) discuss his place in the philosophy of medicine; Caelius Aurelianus 
frequently refers to specific treatment recommendations (De Morb. Acut. 
11.38; Il.16, 18; De Morb. Chron. 1.1; IIl.8). Soranus (De Arte Obstetr.) 
observes that Themison was less humane to mental patients than his teacher 
had been. 
See also LAODICEA. 


THEMISTA OF LAMPSACUS. (Early 3rd BCE.) Epicurean. Student of 
Epicurus, wife of Leontius (Diogenes Laertius X.25, 26). Cicero was 
shocked that Epicurus esteemed her and the other women of the school so 
highly (De Finibus 2.21.68). 


THEMISTIUS. Ospiotioc. (c. 317-388 CE.) Themistius was a Peripatetic 
commentator on Aristotle who also had a political career. He taught in 
Constantinople, a city that had recently been made a cultural center by the 
emperor Constantine (306-363). The surviving speeches of Themistius fill 
three volumes; his surviving commentaries on Aristotle are in five volumes 
of the Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca. His commentaries on Aristotle’s 
De Anima and Physics have been translated by R. B. Todd, 1996, 
2003-2011. 
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THEMISTOCLEA. OeutotéKAeta. (6th BCE.) Priestess at Delphi, accord- 
ing to sources, the teacher of Pythagoras (Diogenes Laertius VIII.1). Por- 
phyry (Vit. Pyth. 41) calls her “Aristoclea,” and the Suda (Pythagoras) calls 
her “Theoclea.” 


THEODORET OF CYRRHUS. QOsoda@pyntos Ktppov. (393-466 CE.) 
Christian apologist, interesting to historians of ancient philosophy for his 
work Cure of the Greek Maladies, attempting to support Christian dogma 
from philosophical sources. Theodoret was also involved in the Nestorian 
controversy, parsing how human and how divine Christ may have been. 
Theodoret is the source for one of the comments that led to the reconstruction 
of the doxographer Aetius. Many of his works are available online, espe- 
cially his Ecclesiastical History, a one-sided chronicle of the dispute with 
Arianism. 

Cyrrhus is an archaeological site in northern Syrian, toward the border 
with Turkey, 36°44'39"N 36°57/33"E. 


THEODORUS OF ASINE. @26da@poc Aotvaioc. (3rd—4th CE.) Neoplaton- 
ist. Student of Porphyry, mentioned Proclus; his work on the soul (lost) is 
cited by Nemesius. Asine is an archeological site in Messenia, 
36°40'N 22°30’E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #313. 


THEODORUS OF BYZANTIUM. ©s0dmpoc. (Late 5th BCE.) Rhetori- 
cian and orator mentioned by Plato in the Phaedrus (266e) and by Aristotle 
in the Sophistical Refutations (183b22ff.). 

See also BYZANTIUM; RHETORIKE. 


THEODORUS OF CYRENE. (5th—4th BCE.) Theodorus appears in Pla- 
to’s Theaetetus as the teacher of Theaetetus; we learn from the dialogue 
that he had studied with Protagoras and that he had an interest in theoretical 
mathematics. Diogenes Laertius (III.6) says that Plato visited him in Cyrene 
after the death of Socrates. See D. Nails, The People of Plato, pp. 281-282. 


THEODORUS THE ATHEIST. Osddapoc. (c. 340-c. 250 BCE.) Cyrena- 
ic. Student of the younger Aristippus, he also heard Anniceris of Cyrene, 
Dionysius of Chalcedon the Dialectician, Zeno of Citium, and Pyrrho 
(Diogenes Laertius II.86, 97-103). Banished from Cyrene, he went to Ath- 
ens, where he was protected by Demetrius of Phaleron until Demetrius was 
overthrown. He then went into the service of Ptolemy in Egypt. He is cited 
for his sharp remarks by Cicero (Tusc. Quaest. 1.43) and Seneca (De Trang. 
An.), and several others. 
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He seems to have founded a sect, called ““Theodoreans,” as far as can be 
discerned, basically Cyrenaic in character. There seems to be some dispute 
about whether he was a “complete” atheist or simply rejected the popular 
gods. Since many philosophers rejected the popular beliefs in the gods, prob- 
ably he denied the existence of any god whatsoever. See Diogenes Laertius 
I1.97-102. 


THEOLOGIA, THEOLOGY. See THEOS, THEIOS, THEOLOGIA. 


THEOMBROTUS. (4th-3rd BCE.) Cynic, student of Crates of Thebes 
and Metrocles, teacher of Demetrius of Alexandria, and probably teacher of 
Echecles of Ephesus and Menedemus of Lampsacus (Diogenes Laertius 
VI.95). 


THEON OF ALEXANDRIA. Oéov. (c. 335-405 CE.) Scholar and mathe- 
matician working in Alexandria; he edited and commented on Euclid and 
Claudius Ptolemy. Several of his writings are extant, some edited by Anne 
Tihon. He was the father of Hypatia, also a mathematician. See J. J. 
O’Connor & E. F. Robertson, “Theon of Alexandria,” MacTutor History of 
Mathematics Archive, online. 


THEON OF SMYRNA. Oéov 6 ZpWvpvaioc. (c. 100 CE.) Mainly Pythago- 
rean, mathematician. His work, On Mathematics Useful for the Understand- 
ing of Plato, is a good introduction to Greek mathematics. He lays out the 
order in which one ought to read the dialogues. Part | covers number theory 
and musical harmony—the section on musical harmony includes the idea of 
the “music of the spheres,” the idea that the heavens make a harmonic sound 
as they move, only we don’t hear it because we have lived with it for our 
whole lives. Part 2 is on astronomy. He also wrote a commentary on the 
Republic. 
See also SMYRNA. 


THEOPHRASTUS OF ERESOS. Osoqpaotoc. (371-c. 287 BCE.) Theo- 
phrastus was a student of both Plato and Aristotle and was the successor of 
Aristotle as Scholarch of the Lyceum. After Plato died (347), Theophrastus 
appears to have accompanied Aristotle in his various travels and probably 
helped him set up his school in Lesbos (345). Eresos is a town on the island 
of Lesbos. 

Theophrastus wrote a great deal. Surviving texts include two large works 
on plants, the Historia Plantarum (Investigation of Plants) and the Causa 
Plantarum (Explanation of Plants), that parallel Aristotle’s works on ani- 
mals; there is a short work on metaphysics, an important doxographical 
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work on sense perception, several short treatises on various topics, and his 
well-known Characters, sketching various kinds of people, partially from a 
literary perspective. The major source of information about his life is Dio- 
genes Laertius V.36—51. His works are available in the Loeb series and in 
publications of Project Theophrastus. See W. W. Fortenbaugh, P. M. Huby, 
& A. A. Long, Theophrastus of Eresus: On His Life and Works, 1985, and 
Sources for His Life, etc., 1992. 


THEOPOMPUS OF CHIOS. Os6zmoumoc. (c. 380—c. 315 BCE.) Rhetori- 
cian and historian, student of Isocrates; much quoted by later writers. One of 
his (lost) treatises was an attack on Plato, claiming that Plato plagiarized 
many of the dialogues from Aristippus of Cyrene and Antisthenes. See M. 
A. Flower, Theopompus of Chios, 1998. 

See also CHIOS; RHETORIKE. 


THEORIA, THEOREIN. copia, Sewpeiv. Thedrein (the verb) means, in 
the first instance, to look at, be a spectator, observe. An old sense of the noun 
(theoria) is of an official delegation to the Olympic Games or other event. 
Plato and Aristotle adapted the word to mean the activity of the mind in 
relation to its proper objects. In the Cave passage in the Republic (517), 
theoria is the activity of those who have gotten out of the Cave; for Aristotle 
(Nicomachean Ethics X.7—9), the “thedretikos bios” or life of thedria is the 
most eudaimon life for those who can achieve it. “Theoretical” knowledge is 
about ousia, nature (physis), and the causes (aitia), for their own sake (Meta- 
Physics 1.2, 982a29ff.); mind (nous) can also be exercised for the sake of 
praxis, that is, phronésis, or for the sake of poiésis, that is, techné. Plotinus 
says that everything comes from Thedria and strives for Thedria (Enneads 
II.8). See A. W. Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth in Classical Greek Philos- 
ophy, 2009. 
See also SUN-LINE-CAVE. 


THEOS, THEIOS, THEOLOGIA. ©c6c, 0¢ioc, 9e0Adyia. God, the divine, 
account of God and the divine. Homer represents the gods, most of the time, 
as superhuman but anthropomorphic beings that have many human charac- 
teristics. Hesiod’s gods are more varied—some are anthropomorphic, some 
are conceptual, and many are hardly more than names handed down from one 
tradition or another. The philosophical tradition tends to be anti-anthropo- 
morphic. Heraclitus f. 32: “The Wise is one only. It is willing and unwilling 
to be called by the name of Zeus.” Xenophanes is well known for critiquing 
anthropomorphic deities and positing one supreme God. “God is one, su- 
preme among gods and men, and not like mortals in body or in mind.” 
Socrates was charged with “not believing in the gods of the state but intro- 
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ducing new and different divinities.” It is remarkable that in his defense in 
Plato’s Apology he absolutely does not say “but of course I believe in Athe- 
na and Poseidon and all the other deities worshipped in Athens.” 

Aristotle sometimes characterizes the subject matter of his work that we 
know as the Metaphysics as theologia. For the most part, it would be difficult 
to think of that work as a discussion of deities in the ordinary sense, but it is 
clear that he thinks of the most fundamental realities as theia, divine, so that 
the study of “being qua being” (another characterization of the subject mat- 
ter) is automatically and directly “theology.” 

This way of seeing things is taken up both by the Stoics and by the 
Platonic tradition; neither makes much of a distinction between what we call 
“metaphysics” and what we call “theology.” 

In the Roman period and late antiquity, the challenge of philosophy to the 
religious faith of Jews and Christians gave rise to the practice of religious 
leaders attempting to meet philosophers on their own ground, with more and 
more sophisticated theological systems. Philo of Alexandria, Augustine, 
and Pseudo-Dionysius are just a few examples of theologians of this period. 

See also AMBROSE (AURELIUS AMBROSIUS); BOETHIUS; CLEM- 
ENT OF ALEXANDRIA; CORNUTUS, LUCIUS ANNAEUS; DIODOR- 
US OF TARSUS; GREGORY OF NYSSA; IRENAEUS OF LYONS; PE- 
LAGIUS; PHERECYDES OF SYROS; PHILOPONUS, JOHN; PROCLUS. 


THEOSEBIUS. Ocooéfioc. Student of Hierocles of Alexandria, admirer 
both of Epictetus and of Plato. Damascius (45, 46) relied on his reports of 
his teacher Hierocles and tells us that Theosebius was committed to living a 
moral life. 


THEOURGIA. Osovpyia. Theurgy. Literally, “divine work.” In some cases 
it means nothing more than performance of sacred rituals or sacraments. But 
in the Neoplatonic tradition there are texts that propose that one might have 
a technique to persuade a deity to show up locally and even perhaps to do 
what you want. Iamblichus, De Myst. UI.4—7, and a number of places in 
Proclus, are examples. The emperor Julian was a fan of theurgy. 

See also ASCLEPIGENEIA; CHALDEAN ORACLES; HERMES TRI- 
SMEGISTUS; JULIAN THE APOSTATE; MAGIC; MAXIMUS OF EPHE- 
SUS. 


THERIOTES. Onpi6tm¢<. Beastliness, brutishness. In Micomachean Ethics 
VII, Aristotle describes individuals who pursue their appetites with no ra- 
tional governance with this word. In general, a thérion, Onpiov, is a wild 
beast, either with the connotation of hostility to human beings, for example a 
poisonous snake or a lion, or with the connotation of a hunted animal, for 
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example a deer. Aristotle opposes beastliness to “godliness.” Neither the 
beastly nor the godly make choices about what they will do—the godly 
naturally do good things, the beastly naturally do bad things, or have become 
beastly as a result of disease or bad habituation. Aristotle’s examples of 
thériotés are telling: several of them are of cannibalism, but he also includes 
the habit of pulling out one’s hair or chewing one’s fingernails, as well as 
passive male homosexuality. Aristotle eventually admits that some individu- 
als are borderline cases, since they might, like the wicked Phalaris, have 
chosen to eat babies, in which case they are extreme examples of akolasia; or 
Phalaris might have sometimes restrained the desire to eat a baby and some- 
times failed to restrain the desire, so that his action perhaps now seems due to 
akrasia (EN VII.5, 1149a). For a study of Greek philosophical attitudes 
toward animals, see R. Sorabji, Animal Minds and Human Morals. 


THESIS. ©éo1c. Noun formed from the verb ti®nW, tithémi, “put.” The word 
is used in both a physical and a metaphorical sense. Physically, the word 
means approximately “position,” as in Aristotle, Categories 4b21: some 
quantities have parts that have thesis in relation to each other. So, for exam- 
ple, the parts of the body have their thesis (e.g., Parts of Animals III.4, 
666a27). Metaphorically, a thesis is a proposition posited for discussion and 
possible defense (e.g., Prior Analytics 11.17, 65b26). Thus the modern word 
“thesis.” 


THESSALY. Osooodia. Region of northern Greece. Larissa is the major 
city. Philiscus, a Roman-period Sophist, has “of Thessaly” as his toponym; 
Meno (of Plato’s dialogue by that name) was a Thessalian, and Socrates in 
the Crito appears to think that exile in Thessaly is a fate worse than death. 


THEURGY. See THEOURGIA. 


THINKING. See DIANOIA; LOGISMOS; NOESIS, NOEMA, NOETON; 
THEORIA, THEOREIN. 


THIRD MAN ARGUMENT. Aristotle several times refers to a “third man 
argument” (Metaphysics 1.9, 990b17; VII.13, 1039a2; XI.1, 1059b8; XIII.4, 
1079a13; Sophistical Refutations 178b36), suggesting that Plato’s theory of 
Forms is committed to a “third” human being in addition to the Form of 
human being and the individual person. Plato apparently argues that whenev- 
er you have entities that share a name, there must be a Form in virtue of 
which they share that name. For example, Tom, Dick, and Harry are human 
beings, and for Plato they are human beings because they share in or imitate 
the Form of Human Being. But the Form of Human Being is itself an entity 
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for Plato, so we now have a new set of entities, Tom, Dick, Harry, and the 
Form of Human Being, for which there must be a further Form, Human 
Being #3. This argument generates an infinite regress if Platonic Forms are 
separate entities, and if they have the characteristics of which they are 
Forms—if they “self-predicate,” as the literature puts it, starting with G. 
Vlastos in Phil. Rev. 1954. 

Plato himself presents this argument in the Parmenides, except there it is 
the “third largeness” argument—if you have several large things, and under- 
stand that they are large in virtue of their participation (methevxis) in the 
Form of largeness, then, since the Form of largeness must be large, for the 
large things to get their largeness from it, it is one more large thing, whose 
largeness must be explained by an additional Form of largeness (prime)— 
and so on, ad infinitum. It doesn’t help to use the metaphor of imitation 
(mimesis), because if large things are large by imitating largeness itself, then 
largeness itself has the characteristic that needs to be explained, so we posit 
largeness prime again . . . and again. 

There is a huge literature on this argument that can be conveniently ac- 
cessed via S. Rickless’ article on the Parmenides in the Stanford Encyclope- 
dia of Philosophy. 


THRASYLLUS OF MENDES. @pdovdAdoc Mevonouos. (d. 36 CE.) Per- 

sonal astrologer to the emperor Tiberius, he seems to have been responsible 

for the arrangement of the works of Plato and Democritus into tetralogies. 

See Chris Brennan, “Thrasyllus,” The Hellenistic Astrology Website, 2014. 
See also ASTROLOGIA; MENDES. 


THRASYMACHUS OF CHALCEDON. Opactvpayos. (Late Sth BCE.) 
Sophist. Although he is easily most famous for his appearance in book I of 
Plato’s Republic, where he defends the thesis that “justice is the will of the 
stronger,” he is also known as a teacher and writer on the art of rhetoric 
(Plato, Phaedrus 261ff.; Aristotle, Rhetoric I1.1, 1404a14; II.8, 1409a2; 
TH.11, 1413a8). 

See also CHALCEDON; RHETORIKE. 


THRASYMACHUS OF CORINTH. @paobpoayoc. (4th BCE.) Megarian. 
Probably student of Euclides of Megara, friend and colleague of Ichthyas, 
and teacher of Stilpo (Diogenes Laertius II.113). 

See also CORINTH. 


THUCYDIDES OF ATHENS. Oovxvdidns. (Sth BCE.) Thucydides was 
the author of the History of the Peloponnesian War, from 431 to 411; he is 
said to have died before he could complete the work. The work includes a 
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time-line narrative, speeches by various leading figures, and analysis. The 
speeches appear to be something of a mixture of what the speakers may 
actually have said and what Thucydides believes they would or should have 
said. Sophistic influences show in many of the speeches. The Melian di- 
alogue (V.89) is taken to be a paradigmatic example of Sophistic reasoning. 
But Thucydides himself was no Sophist; he believed firmly in the rule of law. 
His own firmly held beliefs seem to come across in the Periclean Funeral 
Oration (II.34—46). See C. Orwin, The Humanity of Thucydides. 


THYMOS. ©vu6c. Desire, spirit, anger. The first (surviving) line of Parme- 
nides’ poem says that the horses took him hoson t’epi thymos, as far as he 
wanted to go. Heraclitus f. 85: “It is hard to fight with thymos; whatever it 
wishes to get, it purchases at the cost of soul.” A common Homeric word for 
“desire,” it also often has the sense of “mind” or “spirit” in epic poetry. In 
classical philosophical texts, it comes to mean “anger” or the ability to be- 
come angry or at least “passionate.” Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 
1149a24: “Akrasia with respect to thymos is less disgraceful than akrasia 
with respect to epithymia,” because thymos “listens to reason to some ex- 
tent.” 


TI ESTI., Ti éot1. “What is... ?” One of Socrates’ standard questions: What 
is courage? What is friendship? Aristotle supposes that the answer to the 
question—in Greek, 16 ti éoT1, to ti esti, should be a definition of the term, 
and that what corresponds to that definition is the “essence.” Thus, to ti esti 
is one of the designations for what we call essence. 


TIMAEUS. (Dialogue by Plato.) Tipatoc. Socrates, having presented a ver- 
sion of the argument of the Republic on the previous day, listens to the story 
of Atlantis, presented by Critias, and a general cosmology, presented by 
Timaeus. The creation of the world by the Demiourgos, the positing of the 
receptacle (hypodoché), and an account of human physiology are some of the 
salient features of Timaeus’ account. Philo of Alexandria attempted to syn- 
thesize the creation story with the biblical book of Genesis. Calcidius trans- 
lated part of the dialogue into Latin—this turned out to be one of the few bits 
of Plato available to Latin readers for hundreds of years, along with Cicero’s 
partial translation. The Timaeus is followed by an incomplete Critias, and the 
group of dialogues was supposed to have been completed by a presentation 
by Hermocrates, never written. See D. Zeyl, “Plato’s Timaeus,” Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also AION; AKINETON; AKRASIA, AKRATEIA, AKRATES; 
ANAGKE, ANANKE; ASTRONOMY; BECOMING; BEING; CHORA; 
CHRONOS; COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY; DEMIOURGOS; 
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ENANTIA; GALEN OF PERGAMUM; GENESIS; HETERON; HOMOIOS; 
TATROS, IATRIKE; KAKOS, KAKE, KAKON; LOGOS; MIMESIS; MY- 
THOS; NOUS (NOOS),; ONEIROS; PATHOS, PATHE; POIEIN, POIESIS, 
POIETIKE; PRONOIA,; PSYCHE; PYTHAGORAS OF SAMOS; SOLON 
OF ATHENS; STOICHEION, STOICHEIA; TAXIS; TECHNE; TRIPAR- 
TITE SOUL; WORLD SOUL. 


TIMAEUS OF LOCRI. Tipatog 6 Aoxpdc. (c. 420-380 BCE.) Major 
speaker in Plato’s Timaeus, also appears in the Critias. He is said to be the 
author of the work On the Nature of the World and the Soul, although some 
scholars think that this is simply a reworking of Plato’s Timaeus. This work 
has been edited and translated by T. Tobin, 1985. Cicero refers to him in De 
re publica (I.X.16), Proclus in his Commentary on the Timaeus (1.38.1), and 
Simplicius and Diogenes Laertius. Some have argued that he is a fictional 
character, invented by Plato, that all the comments can be explained as de- 
rived from the dialogue. That theory does not explain the reference at the end 
of the Peripatetic treatise, On Marvelous Things Heard (178, 847b7): “De- 
maratus, the pupil of Timaeus Locrus, having fallen ill, was unconscious for 
ten days, but on the eleventh, having come to his senses, declared that during 
that time he had lived most agreeably.” 

The Locri from which Timaeus is supposed to have come is in Calabria, 
38°14'N 16°16’E. This is in “Pythagorean” territory, not too far from Cro- 
ton. 


TIMAEUS THE SOPHIST. (1st to 4th CE.) Supposed author of a Lexicon 
of Platonic Words, extant. It has been edited and translated into French by M. 
Bonelli, Timée le Sophiste, 2007. 


TIME. See CHRONOS. 


TIME. Tim. Honor. Empedocles f. 119: “From what great honor (¢imé) and 
prosperity have I fallen to take a turn with mortals.” In the Hellenic tradition, 
there are three possible lifestyles: the pursuit of pleasure, the pursuit of 
honor, and the pursuit of understanding. In the Republic, Plato uses this idea 
to distinguish three classes of people in the ideal state (polis); those who 
pursue honor in particular would be designated as the “guardians” (military) 
of the state; their special virtue (areté) would be courage (andreia), for 
which they would receive the honors due them from the state. 

Aristotle too uses this idea, but as a motivation for the pursuit of all the 
“ethical” virtues (Nicomachean Ethics 1.5), though he makes sure that it is 
understood that one wants to be truly deserving of the honors, whether or not 
one actually receives them. 
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TIMON OF PHLIUS. Tipov. (c. 325-235 BCE.) Student of Pyrrho, author 
of satirical verses, surviving in fragments. His Si//oi satirize various philoso- 
phers and philosophical positions, representing Xenophanes in a positive 
light, doubtless because of his critical stand toward religious dogmatism. As 
a student of Pyrrho, the founder of the Skeptical mode of philosophy, one 
may count Timon as in some fashion a Skeptic, although it is hard to deter- 
mine exactly how from the remaining fragments. See R. Bett, “Timon of 
Phlius,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
See also PHLIUS; SKEPTIKOS. 


TIMYCHA OF SPARTA. Tw0yo Aakedaipovia. (Early 4th BCE.) Py- 
thagorean. When she and her husband Myllias of Croton were on their way 
to Metapontum with a group of Pythagoreans, they were attacked by Syrac- 
usan soldiers at the command of Dionysius the elder. They had the option of 
running through a field of beans to escape, but did not; instead they fought, 
and everyone was killed except the pregnant Timycha and her husband, who 
were taken captive. When Dionysius asked them why they didn’t run through 
the bean field, she bit off her tongue and spit it at his feet. (From Philostor- 
gius, Church History, ed. P. R. Amiodon, p. 174.) 
See also SPARTA. 


TISIAS OF SYRACUSA. Tetoiac. (Sth BCE.) Sophist, rhetorician. Closely 
associated in the literature with Corax of Syracuse, co-founders of the school 
represented by Gorgias and Polus. Thought by some to be a teacher of 
Isocrates. Plato notes him in Phaedrus 267a and 273a, where it appears 
Tisias wrote a book which said that the “likely” was more important than the 
true for winning arguments. Aristotle, Sophistical Refutations 34, 183b31, 
and Cicero, De Inventione I1.11.6—7. 
See also RHETORIKE. 


TO AUTOMATON. See AUTOMATON. 

TO TI EN EINAI. See ESSENCE. 

TODE TI. Tods ti. Literally, “this something.” Aristotle uses this phase to 
indicate individual entities: this particular person (Coriscus), this particular 


horse (Dobbin) (Categories 2a; Metaphysics III.6, 1003a5—15). Tode ti is 
contrasted with katholou and is regarded as paradigmatic of ousia. 
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TONOS. Tovos. Tension. In non-philosophical usage, tonos typically refers 
to the tension on a bowstring, for example, but by extension, the stress given 
certain notes in music, or certain syllables in speaking. The Stoic philoso- 
phers appropriated this word to refer to the physical activity of pneuma in 
sustaining the integrity of bodily entities. 


TOPICS. (Treatise by Aristotle.) Ta Toaucé. Latin, Topica. Abbr. Top. The 
fifth treatise in the collection known as the Organon. Aristotle here presents 
his principles of dialectical reasoning in eight books. He says at the begin- 
ning that the objective is “to be able to reason from reputable opinions 
(endoxa) about any subject.” The work presupposes a practice of dialectical 
debates in which one person is asking questions, the other answering; the 
questioner tries to refute the answerer, and the answerer tries to avoid being 
refuted. 

Aristotle’s goal seems to be to instruct the reader in how to construct 
syllogisms that will bring about the desired goal, whether as questioner or 
answerer. The topoi are general principles or sources from which appropriate 
premises may be derived. See P. Slomkowski, Aristotle’s Topics, 1997. 


TOPOS. Tonos, Place. One of the puzzles that interested Greek philosophers 
was the existence of space and place. Zeno of Elea argued (A24) that if the 
universe is in a place, that place itself is in a place, and thus there is an 
infinite progression of places. Indeed, the paradoxes of motion are as much 
paradoxes about place and places. Plato in the Timaeus (52) was more 
concerned with “space” (chora) as the matrix within which becoming oc- 
curs. Aristotle wanted to give an adequate account of movement; he ad- 
dressed the question of place in Physics IV, taking up a solution of Zeno’s 
paradoxes. 

Aristotle also asserts that each of the four elements, earth, water, air, and 
fire, has its natural place—earth in the center, water around it, air around 
that, and then fire. These places determine the natural directions of up and 
down: each element tends to proceed to its natural place, and once in its 
natural place, tends to circulate. 

See also MATTER; PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS; STOICHEION, 
STOICHEIA. 

In the logical and rhetorical works, the word topos has a significantly 
different sense. In the Rhetoric 1.2, 1358a12, Aristotle says that there are 
“general” and “special” topoi—the general apply equally in whatever dis- 
course you are using, whereas the special apply to one subject matter. They 
are, as Theophrastus puts it, principles from which premises for syllogisms 
may be derived. (Cited by Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Top. 5, 21-23.) 
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TOUCH. See HAPHE. 


TRANSCENDENCE. See HYPEROUSION. 
TRANSMIGRATION (OF THE SOUL). See METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


TRIAS. Tpiac. Triad. The Platonic tradition inherited from the Pythagore- 
ans a tendency to look for trinities. For all that Philo of Alexandria is a 
dedicated Jewish monotheist, he still distinguishes God as creator, the Lo- 
gos, and the World Soul. In Plotinus, that triad becomes the One, Mind, 
and the World Soul. But Proclus finds triads everywhere, because he has 
“cause,” “effect,” and “mean term” (meson) on every ontological level. 


TRIPARTITE SOUL. Plato distinguishes the functions of the soul (psyché) 
into mind (nous), spirit (thymos), and appetite (epithymia) in the Republic; 
in the Timaeus, he locates the mind in the head, the spirit in the heart, and the 
appetites below the diaphragm; somewhat similarly, in the Phaedrus the 
disembodied soul is represented as a two-horse chariot, with the charioteer 
representing the mind and the two horses presumably spirit and appetite. 

While Aristotle repeatedly insists on the unity of the soul, he also some- 
times talks of “rational” versus “irrational” soul, and most similarly to Plato 
he distinguishes mind, sensory-locomotive soul, and nutritive-generative 
soul. 

In later Greek thought, particularly with the Stoics and Galen, tripartition 
stages a kind of comeback with the assertion that pneuma, the material basis 
of psychic activity, comes in three different grades: physikon, zotikon, and 
psychikon, corresponding to the nutritional, sensory-motor, and intellectual 
functions. 


TROPOS. Tponoc. Trope, mode. In Pyrrhonian Skepticism as developed by 
Aenesidemus, there are 10 ways of arguing to Skeptical conclusions; these 
are called the “tropes.” Agrippa is credited with five tropes, partly overlap- 
ping the 10 of Aenesidemus. The most complete account is given by Sextus 
Empiricus in Outlines of Pyrrhonism. Tropos is also used by the Stoics to 
refer to the “modes” of arguments, for example different syllogistic forms. 
See J. Annas & J. Barnes, The Modes of Scepticism, 1985. 
See also SKEPTIKOS. 


TRUTH. See ALETHEIA. 
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TYCHE. Toyn. Luck (especially good luck), chance. In Physics II, Aristotle 
accuses earlier philosophers of relying on “good luck” to explain the exis- 
tence of the universe, rather than providing a teleological explanation. He 
argues that the claim that some event is lucky presupposes a similarity with 
events that could be explained teleologically—for example, if you run into a 
friend who owes you money, you can ascribe that to luck, because you would 
have gone to meet him intentionally had you known. But the existence of the 
universe is a unique event; therefore it cannot be lucky and must be ex- 
plained teleologically. 
See also AITION, AITIA; TELOS. 


TYPOS, TYPOSIS. Toxoc, tonMo1c. Delineation, imprinting, impression. 
Theophrastus uses this term in discussing perception (Sens. 53); both Epi- 
cureans and Stoics also use this term in accounting for perception. In Stoic 
thought, phantasia, or the faculty of having an appearance, “imprints” on the 
soul (psyché). 

See also AISTHESIS. 


TYRANNION OF AMISUS. Tvpawiov. Ist BCE. Grammarian. Taken 
captive by Lucullus in 72 BCE, he was brought to Rome, where he pursued a 
career as teacher and librarian. Notably, he worked on the manuscripts 
brought by Sulla to Rome, including the manuscripts of Aristotle. Amisus is 
now known as Samsun, a Turkish city on the shore of the Black Sea, 
41°17'N 36°20’'E, Hansen & Nielsen 2004 #712. 


TYRE. City in southern Lebanon, 33°16'15"N 35°11'46"E. Home city of 
Porphyry, the Stoics Antipater of Tyre and Apollonius of Tyre, the Aris- 
totelian Diodorus of Tyre, and the middle Platonist Maximus of Tyre. 


ULPIAN OF GAZA. (5th CE.) Brother of Isidore, primarily a mathemati- 
cian. According to Damascius (123), he died young. 


UNDERSTANDING. See DIANOIA. 


UNIT. See HEN; MONAS. 


UNITY. How do the parts of something make up a “whole” unity? In brief, 
for Aristotle, the answer is “form” (eidos); for the Stoics, “tension” (tonos). 
For Plato, it seems that unity is in the Forms, not in the phenomena. 

Is the universe a unity? For the Eleatics, the answer is obvious: Being is 
absolutely One. From that perspective, atomism, for example, would seem to 
be a denial of the unity of the universe, but each atom is a unity. Platonists 
came to assert that the One is the principle and source of everything, “be- 
yond” being. 

See also COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY; HENAS, HENADOS; 
HOLON; MONAS; PHAINOMENON. 


UNIVERSAL. See KATHOLOU. 
UNIVERSE. See COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY. 
UNKNOWABLE. See AGNOSTOS. 


UNLIMITED. See APEIRON. 


UNMOVED, UNMOVED MOVER. See AKINETON;, AKINETON KI- 
NOUN; PROTON KINOUN. 


UNPROVEN. See ANAPODEIKTON. 
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UNWRITTEN LAW. See AGRAPHOS NOMOS; NOMOS. 


UNWRITTEN TEACHINGS. Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, and several 
other well-known ancient philosophers seem to have written nothing; our 
knowledge of their teachings comes from reports from other people. In the 
case of Pythagoras, there was a large and active group of followers who 
tended to give credit to the founder not only for his teachings but for their 
own discoveries as well. 

Socrates had a significant number of followers also, and two of them, 
Plato and Xenophon, have left extensive written characterizations of Socrat- 
ic teaching. We have plenty of written text from Plato, but we also have some 
reports that in person he taught some things that are not in the dialogues. One 
good example: Aristoxenus’ report of Plato’s lecture on the Good, Elementa 
Harmonica 11.1: “Everyone came expecting they would acquire one of the 
sorts of thing people normally regard as good, on a par with wealth, good 
health, or strength. In sum, they came looking for some wonderful kind of 
happiness. But when the discussion turned out to be about mathematics, 
about numbers and geometry, and astronomy, and then, to cap it all, he 
claimed that Good is One, it seemed to them, I imagine, something utterly 
paradoxical. The result was that some of them sneered at the lecture, and 
others were full of reproaches.” (See Huffman, Aristoxenus of Tarentum, 
2011, citing M. Burnyeat, “Plato on Why Mathematics Is Good for the Soul” 
for this translation of the passage.) 

Aristotle uses the phrase exoterikoi logoi in a somewhat mysterious way. 
It means “external accounts,” but it is not obvious what or whose accounts he 
means. The phrase does suggest a contrasting group of /ogoi that would be 
“esoteric” teachings. We understand that distinction as one between teach- 
ings available to those outside a particular philosophical school and teachings 
limited to those within the school. While that distinction does not precisely 
track the distinction between “written” and “unwritten” teachings, since oral 
teaching could be public, and some writings could be jealously guarded, 
there is obviously considerable overlap, so that “esoteric” is almost a syno- 
nym for “unwritten” in this context. In late antiquity, “esoteric” teachings 
were much in vogue. 

We have reports of many post-Platonic philosophers who were influential 
teachers without writing anything, Pyrrho the Skeptic and Diogenes of Si- 
nope, the Cynic, for two. Another well-known philosopher who did not write 
anything himself, but whose teachings are preserved to a considerable extent, 
is Epictetus. Arrian wrote down as much as he could of the otherwise 
unwritten teaching of this Stoic master. 

See also MATHEMA, MATHEMATA; TA MATHEMATIKA. 
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URANIUS. (6th CE.) Syrian by origin, Uranius spent several years in Con- 
stantinople professing to be a Skeptic; Agathias (book IJ) gives a negative 
description of Uranius in Constantinople—here’s an excerpt: “Like Homer’s 
Thersites he was full of noisy abuse and empty chatter.” Uranius was sent on 
an embassy to the Persian king Chosroes where he was lavishly received. 
Agathias does not give much credit to Uranius for translating, during his time 
in Persia, several of the works of Plato and Aristotle into Persian (Farsi). 


VACUUM. See KENON. 


VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUS. (116-27 BCE.) Although leading an 
active military and political life, Varro was a prolific writer. He had studied 
with Posidonius of Apamea and especially Antiochus of Ascalon, and may 
have eventually joined the Roman Pythagorean group with Figulus. Surviv- 
ing works are his Agricultural Topics and parts of his On the Latin Lan- 
guage. The Agricultural Topics includes many important insights—here is 
one example: he warned people to avoid swampland because they “breed 
certain minute creatures which cannot be seen by the eyes, but which float in 
the air and enter the body through the mouth and nose and cause serious 
diseases” (1.12.2). The Agricultural Topics are available online. 


VICTORINUS, MARIUS, AFER. (280-365 CE.) Rhetorician and com- 
mentator on Aristotle’s Categories and Interpretation, Cicero, and Por- 
phyry; translator of Plotinus into Latin. These works are unfortunately lost. 
Victorinus was a Neoplatonist who converted to Christianity relatively late 
in life. After his conversion, he became a passionate defender of Trinitarian 
doctrine against the Arians; he wrote several commentaries on New Testa- 
ment books. He used his extensive knowledge of philosophy to construct 
arguments against those he regarded as heretics; some of these works survive 
and are available online at Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum. He was an 
important influence on Augustine. 


VIRTUE. See ARETE. 


VITRUVIUS POLLIO. (c. 80-15 BCE.) Author of the massive On Archi- 
tecture. Vitruvius believed that architects should know about philosophy so 
that they would have an understanding of the qualities of good architecture: 
solidity, utility, and beauty. References to philosophers are scattered 
throughout all 10 books of this work. Relatively recent translation: I. Row- 
land, 1999. Other translations readily available online. 
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VOID. See KENON. 


VORTEX. See DINE. 


WATER. Thales, the traditional “first” ancient Greek philosopher, is credit- 
ed with the opinion that the world “rests on” water, or alternatively, that 
everything is made of water. He very well might have thought that water is 
the principle of life, and in that sense would be the “source” (arché) of 
everything. 

Empedocles makes water one of the four fundamental elements, along 
with earth, air, and fire. 

See also STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. 


WEIGHT. How do things have weight? As far as we can tell, the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, as a group, did not think much about this question. 
Anaxagoras is reported (by a much later author) to have included “weight” 
among the primary qualities distributed everywhere; several pre-Socratics, 
starting with Anaximenes, put some stress on the importance of density and 
rarity of material things, thus massiveness. But there is a very telling line 
from Aetius that Democritus made size and shape the primary qualities of 
atoms (atoma), and that Epicurus added weight. The atoms of Democritus 
move in an unoriented space, freely in all directions, caused to change direc- 
tions only by collision with each other. The atoms of Epicurus, in contrast, 
are “falling” through space; that is, they would all continue forever on paral- 
lel tracks were there not the “swerve.” 

Aristotle specifically addresses the problem of weight, and “solves” it 
with a theory that is simple, satisfying, and wrong. He says that the center of 
the universe is occupied by earth, and it is the nature of earthy things to tend 
to go toward the center unless somehow prevented. On top of the earth is 
water, which also tends toward the center, but not as strongly as earth. On 
top of the water is air, which goes up in water but otherwise down until it 
meets water. Above the air is the natural place of fire, which goes up through 
air until it gets to its natural sphere. Once water, air, and fire get to their 
natural location, they tend to circulate within that sphere (ocean and wind 
currents, and the movement of the fiery astronomical entities). 
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The standard story is that there was no progress on this part of physics 
until Galileo came along. 
See also PHYSIS; HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. 


WHEN. See POTE. 

WHERE. See POU. 

WHOLE. See HOLON. 

WISDOM. See PHRONESIS; SOPHOS, SOPHOI, SOPHIA. 
WISH. See BOULESIS. 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Although ancient philosophy has 
a deserved reputation for being primarily a male endeavor, there are some 
noteworthy instances both of participation in the philosophical tradition, and 
of serious contributions. 

Ancient Greek societies differed significantly in terms of the participation 
of women in public and intellectual life: in many places, including Athens in 
the classical period, most women spent most of their adult lives working very 
hard to contribute to the household economy. The few female members of 
wealthy families who might have had the leisure to engage in intellectual 
pursuits were largely limited in their social contacts with other women and 
were not, on the whole, provided with a level of education that would have 
made it possible to interest themselves in philosophical issues. Most ancient 
Greek philosophers seem to have shared the general social assumption of 
their time that the role of women was inside the home, and the role of men 
outside the home; philosophy was generally seen as one of the outside activ- 
ities. 

Some of the Ionian states seem to have had a more open and liberal 
attitude about the role of women. In the pre-philosophical period, Sappho 
won recognition for her poetry; Plato was to call her the “tenth muse.” 

Pythagoras established a philosophical community that according to re- 
ports readily accepted women as full members: Iamblichus lists some 16 
women who were early members of the school, and there are fragmentary 
writings attributed to several of them, included in Diels-Kranz. Theano, 
reputed to be the wife of Pythagoras; Leontion; and Batis are especially 
worthy of mention. The tradition continued—Pythagorean women of the 
next few hundred years include Phintis and Aesara of Lucania (both 4th or 
3rd BCE). 
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We know that Plato too accepted at least a few women as members of the 
Academy (e.g., Axiothea of Phlius and Lastheneia of Mantineia), and he 
recommends in the Republic that women of the guardian class receive the 
same education as men and have the same positions of responsibility open to 
them. That recommendation is part of a critique of a radical social and 
political structure of contemporary Athens; to end tyranny, you must end 
tyranny in the family. 

Although the active participants in Plato’s dialogues are all male, at least 
two women are cited in the dialogues as sources of important ideas. In 
Plato’s Menexenus, Aspasia, immigrant from Ionia and the mistress of Peri- 
cles, is credited with having written the famous funeral oration delivered by 
Pericles and recorded in Thucydides’ History. Socrates, in the Menexenus, 
delivers an alternative speech which he also says he learned from Aspasia. In 
the Symposium, Socrates credits the priestess Diotima with teaching him the 
theory of love that he presents. While some may doubt that the ideas in 
question really came from Aspasia or Diotima, these instances do at the very 
least indicate that Plato believed, and expected his audience to believe, that 
some women could contribute importantly to philosophical discourse. 

Aristotle’s views on the role of women were more nearly in line with 
those of contemporary society. Contrary to Plato, he believed that the family, 
not the individual person, is the basic building block of a functional and 
happy polis, and that does seem to him to imply that there are significantly 
different roles for women and men within the family structure. It is within 
that context that he comments (Politics 1.13, 1260a12) that the slave has “‘no 
deliberative faculty”; that the woman has the deliberative faculty but it is 
“akuron,” or “without authority”; and the child has it, but it is immature. One 
may wonder whether Aristotle believed that lack of authority to be the result 
of immutable natural differences, or the consequence of the particular society 
with which he was most familiar. 

Aristotle’s comments about women in Sparta, in Pol. II.9, have consider- 
able social interest, since he argues that the failure of Sparta to give an 
appropriate education to the women of the state led to its downfall. At 
1269b30, he points out that in Sparta’s period of greatness, ““many things 
were managed by their women,” but more recently, at the time of the Theban 
invasion, “unlike the women of other cities, they were utterly useless and 
caused more confusion than the enemy” (1269b37). 

During Aristotle’s lifetime, the Cyrenaic school of philosophy was di- 
rected by Arete, the daughter of Aristippus, so he had at least one example 
of a contemporary female philosopher, had he cared to cite it. Closer to 
home, but a little later (within a few years of Aristotle’s death), Hipparchia 
of Maroneia was in her very public marriage with Crates the Cynic. A few 
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years after that, Epicurus set up his school in Athens with several women as 
full members of the group, including Themista, the wife of Leontius—she 
named her son Epicurus. 

Once Stoicism had established a foothold in Rome, quite a few upper- 
class women gained the reputation of follower of the Stoic philosophy; Mu- 
sonius Rufus, a leading Roman Stoic, composed an essay defending the 
teaching of philosophy to women. At about the same time, Pamphila of 
Epidaurus was composing her massive history of Greece. 

Finally, toward the end of the history of ancient philosophy, there were 
several Neoplatonists: Sosipatra in the 4th century; Asclepigeneia, a 5th- 
century theurge; and Hypatia of Alexandria, a highly respected teacher of 
philosophy and mathematics who died a martyr at the hands of a fanatical 
mob. See M. E. Waithe, History of Women Philosophers, vol. 1, 1987. 

See also MOUSIKE, TA MOUSIKA. 


WONDER. See THAUMA, THAUMASIA. 


WORLD SOUL. Psyché tou pantos.“H yoy tod navtoc. The idea that the 
universe as a whole is alive is a persistent idea in Greek philosophy. Anaxi- 
menes, for example, appears to think of the sphere of the fixed stars as a 
giant membrane containing life-sustaining air; Aristotle attributes to the Py- 
thagoreans the idea that the universe “inhales vacuum” from outside (Phys- 
ics IV.6, 213b23). He attributes to Xenophanes the idea that God is the mind 
of the universe, or conversely that the physical universe is the body of God 
(Metaphysics 1.5, 986b20-25). 

In Plato’s Timaeus (36), the Demiourgos creates circles of the same and 
different and sets them spinning in the heavens as the soul (psyché) of the 
universe; other souls are ultimately created from the leftovers of that primal 
soul creation. Somewhat less poetically, Aristotle in Metaph. XII describes a 
first mover outside the universe, but the celestial moved movers, the direct 
causes of movement of astronomical entities, are deities. 

In the Stoic philosophy, God as pyr technikon is the World Soul, permeat- 
ing and organizing everything until everything is consumed in it. In the 
middle Platonists, such as Philo of Alexandria and Plutarch, the World 
Soul is clearly not identical to the supreme deity but a somewhat distinct 
actualization of divinity: there is a triad or trinity of One, the Jogos, and the 
World Soul. From then on, at least, some form of World Soul is a standard 
part of Platonistic philosophy, whether in Alcinous, Numenius, or Plotinus. 

See also COSMOS (KOSMOS), COSMOLOGY; OURANOS, OURANIA. 


XANTHIPPE. =ov@inan. (Sth-4th BCE.) Wife of Socrates. In Plato’s ac- 
count of Socrates, she appears only in the Phaedo (60a, 116b), as a grieving 
spouse and the mother of Socrates’ three sons. Xenophon mentions her in his 
Memorabilia (11.2.1) and Symposium (II.10) where Antisthenes is represent- 
ed as saying that she is the most difficult of women, to which Socrates replies 
that if he can get along with her, he can get along with anybody. Later writers 
developed that theme—see Diogenes Laertius [I.36—37. 


XENARCHUS OF SELEUCIA. Hévapyoc. (1st BCE.) Peripatetic. Taught 
at Alexandria, Athens, and Rome. He associated with Arius, Augustus, 
and Strabo (Strabo 14.5.4). He disagreed with Aristotle about the existence 
of aithér (Against the Fifth Element); cf. Simplicius, De Caelo 1; Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, De Anima. 


XENIADES (1). Zeviddys. (c. 400 BCE.) Corinthian reported by Sextus 
Empiricus: he held that all opinions are false, that there are no true proposi- 
tions (Adv. Math. vui.53, 388, 399; Pyrrh. Hyp. 11.18). 


XENIADES (2). (c. 350 BCE.) Corinthian who purchased Diogenes the 
Cynic when captured by pirates and sold as a slave. Diogenes Laertius 
(VI.29-32, 36, 74, 75, 82) recounts that Diogenes told Xeniades, ““You must 
obey me, although I am a slave.” Diogenes educated the sons of Xeniades 
and remained in his house; Xeniades may have become a convert to Cyni- 
cism, persuading Monimus to become a follower of Diogenes. 

See also DOULOS, DOULEIA. 


XENOCRATES OF CHALCEDON. Zevoxpadtnc. (396/5—314/3 BCE.) 
Third Scholarch of the Academy. There are no pieces of his actual writing 
surviving; most of what we know of the philosophy of Xenocrates is derived 
from Aristotle’s criticisms in the Topics, De Anima, and Metaphysics (e.g., 
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Top. 11.6, V1.3, VII.1; De An. 1.2; Metaph. XIII and XIV), supplemented by 
comments by Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math. VII.16 et al.) and Simplicius, 
as well as Diogenes Laertius (IV.6—11), among others. 

Xenocrates appears to have made a serious attempt to systematize the 
metaphysical theories presented in Plato’s dialogues, while remaining a 
faithful Pythagorean. Aristotle’s criticisms, in Metaph. XIII and XIV, focus 
on how the Forms (eidé) and mathematics (mathématikeé) are related. Plato, 
in Aristotle’s account, had asserted that the Forms are numbers, but those 
numbers are not the same as the mathematical numbers that we use in normal 
arithmetic operations. Aristotle represents Xenocrates as breaking down this 
distinction, doubtless for the sake of metaphysical coherence, but unfortu- 
nately, as Aristotle sees it, to the detriment of mathematics. 

Taking the tetraktys as inspiration, Xenophanes appears to have asserted 
that the One is also the point, Two is the line, Three is the surface, and Four 
is the solid. He took that to imply that there are actual spatial minima of each 
of those geometrical kinds, an idea for which he could find support in Plato’s 
Timaeus. 

Xenocrates probably anticipated and inspired the Pythagoreanizing Pla- 
tonists of the Roman imperial period. He may be the source of the triadic 
relationship between One or Mind (nous), indefinite dyad or matter, and 
World Soul. See R. Dancy, “Xenocrates,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy. 

See also CHALCEDON. 


XENOPHANES OF COLOPHON. Zevogavyns 6 Kodko~avioc. (570-478 
BCE.) Xenophanes was a traveling poet with serious interest in philosophic 
questions. He dates himself by telling us (in f. 8) that he left Colophon when 
it was taken by the Persians (546/5) when he was 25, so he was born in 570 
or close to it; he goes on to say that he had been bouncing around the Greek 
world for 67 years since that time, so he was 92 when he wrote the poem in 
question, thus in 478 or so. Xenophanes is critical of traditional anthropo- 
morphic religion, tending to satirize it. 

Ethiopians say that their gods are snub-nosed and black; 

Thracians that theirs are blue-eyed and red-haired. (B16) 


He also suggests that if horses or oxen could make statues, they would make 
their gods look like horses and oxen—and of course there were plenty of 
“horse” and “oxen” gods around the Mediterranean in those days. His posi- 
tive concept of God includes the statement that there is: 


One God greatest among gods and men, 
not at all like mortals in body or in thought. (B23) 
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This deity perceives as a whole (not with organs) and always stays in the 
same place, “moving all things with the thought of his mind (nous)” (B25). 
Xenophanes is also famous for comments critical of the possibility of human 
knowledge: 


...and of course the clear and certain truth no man has seen 
nor will there be anyone who knows about the gods 

and what I say about all things. 

For even if, in the best case, one happened to speak 

just of what has been brought to pass, 

still he himself would not know. 

But opinion is allotted to all. 

(B34, Lesher translation) 


Some have seen Xenophanes as a precursor of Parmenides (because of the 
emphasis on unity), and others have seen him as a pantheist, possibly influ- 
enced by the characterizations of his thought offered by Plato (Sophist 
242c-d) and Aristotle: “He contemplates the whole heaven and says the One 
is God” (Metaphysics I, 986b18—27). Nevertheless, his impact on the devel- 
opment of classical epistemology might be his greatest legacy. See J. Lesher, 
“Xenophanes,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

Colophon is today an archaeological site on the Ionian coast of Turkey, 
38°06'32"N 27°08'30"E . Destroyed by the Macedonian Lysimachus in the 
3rd century BCE, it never recovered. 


XENOPHILUS OF CHALCIDICE. Hevoouoc. (4th BCE.) Pythagorean. 
According to Aulus Gellius, Xenophilus was the teacher of Aristoxenus 
(Noctes Attica 4.11). When asked by someone how to best educate his son, 
he responded, “By making him the citizen of a well-governed state” (Dio- 
genes Laertius VIII.15—16). Pliny the Elder claims that Xenophilus lived 
105 years without ever being ill (Nat. Hist. VII.50), leading to fame for 
Xenophilus in the Renaissance. See C. Huffman, “Pythagoreanism,” Stan- 
ford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
The Chalcidice is a three-pronged peninsula in northern Greece. 


XENOPHON OF ATHENS. Esvoodév. (c. 430—after 355 BCE.) Student of 
Socrates, author of many extant works. In 401 he decided to join the army, 
along with many Spartans, being raised by Cyrus against Artaxerxes. Cyrus 
was killed in battle, and the Greek forces found themselves in the middle of 
what is now Iraq. Xenophon took charge and got them back to Greece, as 
recounted in his Anabasis. He continued his association with Sparta, and was 
rewarded with a home near Olympia, where he wrote many of his works. For 
example, he continued the history of the Peloponnesian Wars and its after- 
math from where Thucydides left off; he wrote about Cyrus, horses, and 
dogs. 
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From a philosophical perspective, his most important works are those 
concerned with Socrates, including an Apology directed at attacks made on 
Socrates after 399, four volumes of Memorabilia of Socrates, and a Sympo- 
sium. Xenophon’s Socrates is less speculative, more practical, than Plato’s. 
See Diogenes Laertius II.48-59. See Leo Strauss, Xenophon’s Socrates, 
1972, republished 2004. 


XENOS. =évoc. (1) (Foreign) guest. Plato, Meno 78d; Aristotle, Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 1V.2, 1123a2; Politics 11.5, 123b6. (2) Stranger, foreigner. 
Plato, Apology 17d4; Aristotle, Pol. 1V.15, 1300b31, et al. 


ZACHARIAS (SCHOLASTICUS, BISHOP OF MITYLENE). (5th—6th 
CE.) Brother of Procopius of Gaza, he had a rhetorical and political career 
before becoming bishop. He wrote a church history, partially preserved in the 
history written by Evagrius, and an attack on Ammonius, on the creation of 
the world. See D. Russell, J. Dillon, & S. Gertz, Aeneas of Gaza “Theophras- 
tus” with Zacharias of Mytilene “Ammonius,” 2013. 


ZENO OF CITIUM. Zivov 6 Kitietvc. (c. 334-261/2 BCE.) Founder of the 
Stoic school. Cittum (or Kition) is a city on the southern coast of Cyprus, the 
biblical Kittim and modern Larnaca; its inhabitants at the time of Zeno were 
primarily Phoenician in origin. Zeno is said to have come to Athens as a 
young man, perhaps on business; he apparently studied with Crates the 
Cynic, Polemon the Scholarch of the Academy, Stilpo, and others. After 
several years in Athens, he started teaching publicly in the Stoa Poikile, or 
Painted Porch (a shopping mall). He attracted a significant number of stu- 
dents and wrote several treatises, none of which survives except in scattered 
fragments. We do have a detailed account of Stoic doctrine included in the 
biography by Diogenes Laertius, and to a considerable degree it is possible 
to distinguish the teachings of Zeno from those of his successors. 

Zeno divided philosophy into logic (logiké), physics (physiké), and ethics 
(ethiké). What we call “metaphysical” and “epistemological” issues were 
included in logic, as indeed were all inquiries concerning language. “Phys- 
ics” includes all investigation of nature; “ethics” includes political theory. 

Many of the attested Stoic advances in logic, at least in the narrow sense, 
seem to have been the work of Zeno’s successors; his originality seems to 
have been primarily in physics and ethics. If we start from the physics end, 
we note that Zeno is resolutely materialist, believing that everything that is, 
is a material thing. Soul (psyché) is pneuma; God is creative fire. At the 
same time, God’s rationality is omnipresent, so that natural law, properly 
understood, is also divine law, and indeed the best guide to morality. But 
since the universe is totally governed by rational Mind (nous), every event is 
totally determined (“‘fated’’). Indeed, the standard Stoic view, probably going 
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back to Zeno, is that the universe goes through great cosmic cycles, from 
birth to conflagration (ekpyrdsis); each cycle is precisely the same as the 
previous ones. 

The hallmark of Stoic ethics, clearly a centerpiece of Zeno’s philosophy, is 
the figure of the sage, or the perfectly and completely wise and moral indi- 
vidual. This person is one who totally follows the divine/natural law and in a 
sense cannot be mistaken about anything. 

Of Zeno’s writings, perhaps the one we know most about is his Republic, a 
work that revealed his Cynical roots to an extent somewhat embarrassing to 
some of his Stoic successors. Assuming a community of sages, Zeno asserted 
that they would need no human legislation to govern their activity, no tem- 
ples, no law courts, and no money. Like all Stoics, he believed in equality of 
the sexes; for him, that implied that everyone, men and women, should wear 
the same clothing, that clothing should not totally cover any part of the body, 
and citizens should freely choose with whom to have sexual relations, some- 
what as the guardians in Plato’s Republic. 

Of the many charming stories about Zeno preserved in Diogenes Laertius 
(VII), one stands out: at the age of 98, on his way to a temple, he stubbed his 
toe on a rock; looking down at the ground, he said, “Oh Great Mother, I hear 
your call,” and held his breath until he died. See D. Baltzly, “Stoicism,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

See also HEIMARMENE. 


ZENO OF ELEA. Ziwov 6 “Edettys. (c. 490-c. 425 BCE.) We learn from 
Plato’s Parmenides that Zeno was about 40 in about 450 BCE, that he was 
the associate of Parmenides, and that they had been lovers in Zeno’s youth. 
Zeno had written a treatise that seems to have been a collection of argu- 
ments—Proclus, in his commentary on the Parmenides, says that there were 
40 such arguments—supporting, indirectly, the thesis proposed by Parme- 
nides that being is one. Aristotle paraphrases several of the arguments 
(Physics 1.3, 187a3; IV.1, 209a23; IV.3, 210b22; VI.9, 233a21; VIIL.5, 
250a20; and some other places), and Simplicius in his commentary on some 
of these passages in the Physics also presents some of the arguments, pos- 
sibly closer to the original text. Zeno’s “paradoxes” have tended to attract 
mathematical commentary. See J. Palmer, “Zeno of Elea,” Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy. 


ZENO OF SIDON. (c. 150—c. 75 BCE.) Epicurean, student of Apollodor- 
us the Epicurean and teacher of Philodemus. Cicero heard him in Athens 
(De Natura Deorum 1.21, 93; Tusculan Disputations U1.17). Cf. Diogenes 
Laertius VII.35, X.26; PHerc. 182, 1471. 

See also SIDON. 
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ZENO OF TARSUS. Zjvov. (c. 200 BCE.) Successor of Chrysippus as 
Scholarch of the Stoa. According to Diogenes Laertius (VII.35, cf. 41, 84), 
he had many students; he was succeeded by Diogenes of Babylon. Eusebius 
(Praeparatio Evangelica 15.18) says that he doubted the Stoic theory of the 
ekpyrosis. 


ZENOBIUS. (2nd CE.) Sophist teaching rhetoric at Rome during the reign 
of Hadrian. He wrote a collection of proverbs in three books, extant in 
abridged form, published in Italian in 2006. E. Lelli, F. P. Bianchi, et al., 7 
proverbi greci: le raccolte di Zenobio e Diogeniano. 

See also RHETORIKE. 


ZENODOTUS. Znvosdotoc. (Late Sth CE.) Neoplatonist in Athens, de- 
scribed as “the darling (paidika) of Proclus” by Damascius (Life of Isidore, 
f. 154). Zenodotus taught under Marinus when Marinus became Scholarch 
(c. 485). He taught philosophy to Damascius (c. 492). 


ZOE, ZOON, ZOOLOGY. Zon, Godv. Zé is one of two generally used 
words in Greek translated “life”; the other is bios. Zoé tends to mean animal 
life, while bios tends to mean a way of life, or the general web of life. Thus a 
zoon is an animal, though the word is also used of a statue or picture, not 
necessarily that of an animal. In the Timaeus, Plato described the whole 
visible universe, endowed by the World Soul, as a zdon, imitating the form 
(eidos) of the universe, which is said to be a “knowable animal,” or zdon 
noéton. 

Aristotle wrote three large and several smaller works focusing on animals: 
the History (or Investigation) of Animals, the Parts of Animals, the Genera- 
tion of Animals, the Progression of Animals, the Movement of Animals, 
and some of the treatises included in the Parva Naturalia. No doubt Aristotle 
believed that this study was valuable for its own sake, but he also seems to 
have believed that if he sorted out an explanation of the being of animals, his 
metaphysical theory about primary ousia would be better supported, since 
animals are paradigm cases of entities in his ontological theory. See J. Len- 
nox, “Aristotle’s Biology,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, and M. 
Boylan, “Aristotle: Biology,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 


ZOROASTRIANISM. Zoroastrianism is the modern name applied to the 
ancient religion of Persia—a major traditional prophet of that religion was 
named Zarathustra or Zoroaster. It is a monotheistic religion; the deity is 
typically known as Ahura Mazda, so one of the older names of the religion is 
Mazdaism. Heraclitus was very likely influenced by the Zoroastrian relig- 
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ion, and we know that ancient Judaism, during the Babylonian captivity 
(which ended in 537 BCE), was also influenced by the religion of the Per- 
sians. The priests of the religion were known as magi. 

Plato mentions the Zoroastrian instruction received by the future kings of 
Persia in the First Alcibiades (122a); Aristotle, in defending his teleological 
principle of explanation, says that the magi make the “the Best” the originat- 
ing principle of everything (Metaphysics XIV.4, 1091b10). Diogenes Laer- 
tius says that Aristotle believed that the religion of the magi was older even 
than the religion of the Egyptians (DL I.8), that “Zoroaster” means “star 
worshipper,” and that there is in addition to the good deity (Ahura Mazda) an 
evil deity, Ahriman. Aristotle says in Metaph. XII that the worship of the 
stars is the oldest religion; he may well have had Zoroastrianism in mind 
when writing that passage. 

The dualism of Zoroastrianism becomes evident in two of its manifesta- 
tions during the Hellenistic and Roman periods, Mithraism and Manichean- 
ism. Mithras is represented as a mediator between human beings and Ahura 
Mazda; the cult of Mithras became very popular in the Greek- and Latin- 
speaking worlds during the 2nd and Ist centuries BCE and remained a seri- 
ous competitor with Christianity during the first few centuries CE. Some 
Neoplatonists were pleased to assimilate the image of Mithras into their 
allegorical accounts of the universe. 

In the 3rd century CE, Mani initiated (in Baghdad) a syncretistic religion, 
very strongly dualist, and asserting a “good” deity with limited rather than 
infinite power. While his religion, known as Manicheanism, was regarded as 
heretical by the Zoroastrians of the day, it is more Zoroastrian than anything 
else. In any case, the religion rapidly made many converts, including Augus- 
tine, who subsequently repented the error of his ways. See M. Boyce, Zo- 
roastrians: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, 2007. 


ZOSIMUS OF PANOPOLIS. Zaoutoc. (3rd—4th CE.) Alchemist and 
Gnostic. Fragments of his work are present in later Greek alchemists, and 
there are extant translations of some of his work into Syriac and Persian. His 
works show influence of philosophy from Democritus to Iamblichus, Stoi- 
cism to Hermes Trismegistus and the Egyptian religious tradition. One of 
the works translated into English: On the Letter Omega, tr. H. M. Jackson, 
1978. 


Glossary 


This glossary lists all the terms discussed in this dictionary, minus the proper 
names. Greek, English, and a few Latin terms are all included, in (English) 
alphabetical order; the major entries are listed in BOLD. In most cases the 
major entries are under the Greek term; the English equivalents or transla- 
tions are provided here to make it easier to find those entries. In some cases 
there are relatively extensive entries under both the Greek and English terms, 
particularly when necessary to disambiguate when there are several terms in 
one language and only one in the other. In that case both the English and 
Greek terms are in BOLD. Greek and Latin terms are in italics, whether bold 
or not. 

Other entries in this dictionary are proper names of people or places; those 
are not included in the glossary. 


ABSTRACTION. Aphairesis. 

ACADEMIC. Associated with Plato’s Academy. 

ACCIDENT, ACCIDENTAL. SYMBEBEKOS, KATA SYMBE- 
BEKOS. See also TYCHE, AUTOMATON, SYMPTOMATA. 

ACCOUNT. LOGOS. 

ACTUALITY. ENERGEIA, ENTELECHEIA. 

ADDITIONAL PREMISE. See PROSLEPSIS. 

ADELON. Unclear, non-evident. 

ADIAPHORA . Indifferents. 

ADIKIA. Injustice. 

ADUNAMIA,. Inability, lack of power. 

AEI., Always, ever. 

AER. Air. 

AFFECTION. See PATHOS. 

AFFINITY. See OIKEIOSIS. 

AGATHON. Good. 

AGENT INTELLECT. Nous poiétikos. See also NOUS. 

AGNOSTOS. Unknowable. 

AGRAPHOS NOMOS. Unwritten law. See NOMOS. 

AGREEMENT. See HOMOLOGIA. 

AIDIOS. Everlasting. 

AION. Individual life span, “age”; timeless eternity. 

AIR. See AER. 

AISTHESIS. Perception, sensation. 
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AITHER. “Ether.” 

AITION, AITIA. Responsibility, cause. 

AITION AUTOTELES. Complete cause. 

AKATALEPTON. Non-cognitive, as applied to sensory impressions. 

AKINETON. Unmoved, immovable. 

AKINETON KINOUN. Unmoved mover. 

AKOLASIA, AKOLASTOS. Licentiousness, intemperance, the vice op- 
posed to sophrosyné. The akolastos is the person who has the vice. 

AKOLOUTHEIN, AKOLUTHEIA. To follow; consequentiality. 

AKOUSMATA; AKOUSMATIKOI. Literally, things heard; eager hear- 
ers. Applied to Pythagorean teachings and their audience. 

AKRASIA, AKRATEIA; AKRATES. Akrasia and akrateia are alternate 
spellings of the word meaning “lack of power, debility, lack of self- 
control.” The akratés is the person who exhibits a lack of control. 

AKRON, AKRA. Extremity. 

ALETHEIA,. Truth. 

ALGOS. Pain of body or mind. 

ALIENATION. Allotridsis, the opposite of OIKEIOSIS. 

ALLEGORIA. Speaking in such a way as to be interpreted other than 
literally; interpretation of speech or text other than literally. 

ALLOIOSIS. Qualitative change. 

ALTERATION. ALLOIOSIS, HETEROIOSIS, METABOLE, 
KINESIS. 

AMBIGUITY. AMPHIBOLIA. 

AMPHIBOLIA. Ambiguity. 

ANAGKE, ANANKE. Necessity. See also HEIMARMENE. 

ANAGOGE. Bringing up, going to first principles. 

ANALOGIA. Proportion, analogy. 

ANALYSIS. Loosening, resolving, reduction, solution of a problem. 

ANAMNESIS. Recollection. 

ANAPODEIKTON. Unproven, indemonstrable, inconclusive. 

ANDREIA. Courage, literally “manliness.” 

ANEPIKRITOS. Undecidable, in a fundamental sense. 

ANGEL. Angelos in classical Greek is simply a “messenger.” 

ANIMA . Latin translation of PSYCHE, “soul.” 

ANIMAL. ZOON. 

ANOMIA. Lawilessness. 

ANTECEDENT CAUSE. PROEGOUMENON AITION. 

ANTHROPOS. Human being. 

ANTIKOPE. Collision. 

AOCHLESIA. Unperturbedness, see also ATARAXIA. 

AORISTON. Indefinite. 

APATHETIA. Condition of being unaffected. 
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APAXIA. Stoic term for “disvalue.” 

APEIRON. Literally, “without limit” or “without definition.” 

APODEIXIS. Exposition, demonstration, proof. 

APOGEGENEMENON. Development, emergent property. 

APOKATASTASIS. Restoration. 

APOPHANSIS. Declaration, proposition, assertion. 

APOPHASTS, APOPHATIKOS LOGOS. Negation, denial, negative 
proposition. 

APOPROEGMENA,. Things dispreferred. See also ADIAPHORA. 

APORIA. “No path”; puzzle. 

APOTELESMA. Completion; effect of causes. 

APPELATIVE. PROSEGORIA. 

APPETITE. EPITHYMIA. 

APPROPRIATE. KATHEKON, OIKEION. 

ARCHE. Origin, beginning, source, rule. See also AITION. 

ARCHE KINESEOS. Beginning of movement. 

ARETE. Virtue, excellence. 

ARGUMENT. LOGOS. 

ARITHMOS. Number. 

ART. POIEIN, TECHNE. 

ASOMATON. Without body, disembodied, incorporeal. 

ASSENT. SYNKATATHESIS. 

ASTER. Star. 

ASTROLOGIA. Astronomy, astrology. 

ASTRONOMY. ASTROLOGIA. 

ASTY, ASTOS, ASTE. Town, free person belonging to a town. 

ATARAXIA. Freedom from disturbance, tranquility of the soul. 

ATAXIA. Disorder. 

ATHANATOS. Immortal, deathless. 

ATOM. ATOMON. 

ATOMON. Atom, the uncuttable smallest bit of matter. 

ATTENTION. EPIBOLE. 

ATTEST. EPIMARTYREIN. 

ATTRIBUTE. SYMBEBEKOS. 

AULOS. An ancient Greek musical instrument with a single or double 
reed. 

AUTARKEIA. Self-sufficiency. 

AUTOMATON. Self-moved. 

AUXESIS. Growth. 

AUXILIARY (CAUSE). SYNERGON. 

AXIA. Worth, value. 

AXIOMA. Axiom, basic principle. 

BEAUTY. TO KALON. 
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BECOMING. GENESIS. 

BEGINNING. ARCHE. 

BEING. ON, ONTA, ESTI, OUSIA, HYPARCHEIN. 
BELIEF. DOXA, PISTIS. 

BELONG. HYPARCHEIN, OIKEION, PREDICATE. 
BENEFIT. OPHELEMA. 

BIA. Force. 

BIOS. Life. 

BLEND. KRAMA, KRASIS, MIGMA, MIXIS, SYNTHESIS. 
BODY. SOMA. 

BOULESIS. Wish. 

BOULEUSIS. Deliberation. 

BREATH. PNEUMA. 

CANON. KANON. 

CATEGORIES. KATEGORIAL. 

CATHARSIS. KATHARSIS. 

CAUSE, CAUSATION. AITION, APOTELESMA. 
CHANCE. TYCHE, KATA SYMBEBEKOS. 

CHANGE. GENESIS, METABOLE, ALLOIOSIS, KINESIS. 
CHARA. Joy. 

CHARACTER. ETHOS. 

CHARIOT, CHARIOTEER. OCHEMA. 

CHARISMA. Grace. 

CHOICE. PROAIRESIS, HAIRETON. 

CHORA. Place, space. 

CHORIS, CHORISTON. Separate, separable. 

CHRONOS. Time. 

COGNITION. KATALEPSIS, NOUS, NOESIS, DIANOIA. 
COHESION (logical). SYNARTESIS. 

COLLECTION. SYNAGOGE. 

COLLISION. ANTIKOPE. 

COMMANDING FACULTY. HEGEMONIKON. 
COMMON SENSE. AISTHESIS KOINE. See AISTHESIS. 
COMPLETE CAUSE. AITION AUTOTELES. 
COMPOSITE. SYNTHETON. 

CONCEPT. ENNOIA, ENNOEMA. 

CONCLUSION. EPIPHORA. 

CONCOMITANCE, CONCOMITANT. PARAKOLOUTHESIS, PARA- 
KOLOUTHOUN. 

CONTEMPLATION. THEORIA. 

CONTINUITY. SYNECHEIA. 

CONVINCING. PITHANOS. 

CORPUS. Body of extant work of an author. 
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COSMOS, COSMOLOGY. KOSMOS. 

COURAGE. ANDREIA, ARETE. 

CRITERION OF TRUTH. ALETHEIA, KRITERION. 

CUT. TEMNEIN, TOME. 

DAIMON, DAIMONION. Lesser divinity. 

DEDUCE. SYNAGEIN. 

DEDUCTION. SYNAGOGE. 

DEDUCTIVE. SYNAKTIKOS. 

DEFINE. HORIZEIN. 

DEFINITION. HORISMOS; LOGOS. 

DEIXIS. Indication, demonstration, demonstrative reference. 

DELIBERATION. BOULEUSIS. 

DELINEATION. TYPOS. 

DEME. See DEMOS. 

DEMIOURGOS. Literally, someone who works for the city; the deity 
responsible for putting the cosmos in order. 

DEMOCRACY. DEMOKRATIA. 

DEMOKRATIA. Rule by the people. 

DEMONSTRATION. APODEIXIS, DEIXIS. 

DEMOS. Political subdivision of Athens, “deme.” The people. 

DESIRE. EROS, EPITHYMIA, HORME, OREXIS, THYMOS. 

DEVELOPMENT. APOGEGENEMENON. 

DIAIRESIS. Division, distinction. 

DIALECTIC. DIALEKTIKE. 

DIALOGUE. DIALOGOS. 

DIANOIA. Reasoning. 

DIAPHORA . Difference. 

DIARTESIS. Disconnection. 

DIASTEMA . Interval, dimension, distance. 

DIATHESIS. Disposition, character, state. 

DIATRIBE. Literally, “pastime”; philosophical discourse. 

DIEZEUGMENON. Disjunctive proposition. 

DIKAIOS. Just person. 

DIKAIOSYNE. Abstract concept of justice. 

DIKANIKON. Forensic, judicial. 

DIKE. Justice personified; proper procedure. 

DINE. Vortex. 

DISCONNECTION. DIARTESIS. 

DISCOURSE. LOGOS. 

DISJUNCTIVE PROPOSITION. DIEZEUGMENON. 

DISORDER. ATAXIA. 

DISPOSED. POS ECHON (one of the Stoic categories). 

DISPREFERRED. APOPROEGMENA. 
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DISVALUE. APAXIA. 

DIVINATION. MANTIKE. 

DIVINE. DEMIOURGOS, GOD, THEOS. 

DIVISION. DIAIRESITS. 

DOCTRINE. DOGMA. 

DOGMA. Teaching, opinion, doctrine. 

DOGMATIKOS. Doctrinaire, opinionated. Member of a particular school 
of medicine. 

DOULOS, DOULEIA. Slave, slavery. 

DOXA. Opinion, expectation. 

DOXOGRAPHY. Collection of opinions. 

DREAM. ONETROS. 

DYAS. Dyad. 

DYNAMIS, DYNAMEIS. Power, potentiality, capacity. 

DYNATON. Dunato/n. Strong, able, powerful. 

EARTH. GE. 

ECHEIN. To have, to be in some condition. 

ECLECTIC. Someone who selects from several schools of philosophy. 

EDUCATION. PAIDEIA. 

EFFICIENT CAUSE. ARCHE KINESEOS, AITION POIETIKON. 

EIDOLON. insubstantial image, illusion; in Epicurean philosophy, sub- 
stantial image. 

EIDOS. Form, shape, kind, species. 

EIKASTA. Conjecture, guesswork. 

EIKON. Image. 

EKPYROSIS. Conflagration. 

EKSTASTS. Displacement, excitement, amazement. 

ELEMENT. STOICHEION. 

ELENCAUS. Examination. 

ELEUTHERIA. Freedom, as opposed to slavery. 

ELEUTHERIOTES. Liberality, generosity; the virtue of acting like a 
free person as opposed to slavishly. 

ENANTIA. Opposites. 

ENARGEIA. The self-evidence of perceived facts. 

END. TELOS. 

ENDECHOMENON. Possible. 

ENDOXA. Accepted opinions. 

ENERGEIA. Activity, actuality. 

ENKRATEIA. Self-control. 

ENKRATES. Self-controlled person. 

ENNOEMA. Concept. 

ENNOIA. Concept or idea; literally, something in the mind. 

ENSTASIS. Objection. 
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ENTELECHEIA. Actuality. 

EPAGOGE. A method of persuasion; induction. 

EPAISTHESIS. Sensory recognition. 

EPH’ HEMIN. Up to us, in our power. 

EPIBOLE. Focus of attention on the perceptual given. 

EPIDEIKNUMI. To show or exhibit. 

EPIDEIKTIKOS. Demonstrative. 

EPIDEIXIS. Demonstration. 

EPIEIKEIA. Reasonableness, equity. 

EPIGRAMMA . Epitaph, short poem, epigram. 

EPIMARTYREIN. Attest. 

EPIPHORA. Term used by Chrysippus to denominate the conclusion of 
a syllogism. 

EPISTEME. Knowledge, particularly knowledge of necessary truths, 

EPITHYMIA. Appetite, desire. 

EPOCHE. Suspension of judgment. 

EQUITY. EPIEIKEIA. 

ERGON. Work, function. 

ERIS. Strife. 

ERISTIC. Verbal competition aimed at victory, not necessarily truth. 

EROS. Love or desire—especially sexual; personified as the god of love. 

ESOTERIKOI LOGOI. Literally, “interior accounts.” In late antiquity 
this phrase comes to mean something like “secret doctrine.” 

ESSENCE. 7o ti én einai, OUSIA, TI ESTI, EIDOS. 

ESTI. Is. 

ETERNITY. AION. 

ETHER. AITHER. 

ETHIKE ARETE. Moral virtue. 

ETHOS. Character. 

EUDAIMONIA. Happiness; literally, the condition of having a good AN- 
GEL, widely regarded as the ultimate goal of human existence. 

EULOGOS. Reasonable, sensible, probable. 

EUPATHEIA. The state of having positive feelings about something; the 
condition of having innocent emotions. 

EVERLASTING. AIDIOS. 

EVIL. KAKON. 

EXISTENCE. OUSIA, HYPARCHEIN. 

EXOTERIKOI LOGOI. Literally, “exterior accounts.” Public teachings. 

EXPERIENCE. AISTHESIS. 

EXPERTISE. TECHNE. 

EXPLANATION. AITION. 

EXPRESSION (LINGUISTIC). LEXIS. 

EXTENSION. DIASTEMA. 
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EXTREMITY. AKRON, AKRA. 

FACULTY (OF THE SOUL). DYNAMIS. 

FALSE. PSEUDOS. 

FAMILIAR. PAR’ HEMIN, OIKEION. 

FATE. ANAGKE, HEIMARMENE. 

FEELING. PATHOS. 

FIGMENT (OF IMAGINATION). PHANTASM. 

FINAL CAUSE. TELOS. 

FIRE. PYR. 

FIRST MOVER. ARCHE KINESEOS, PROTON KINOUN. 

FIRST PHILOSOPHY. PROTE PHILOSOPHIA. 

FORM. EIDOS, MORPHE, IDEA. 

FORMAL CAUSE. EIDOS, GENOS, OUSTA. 

FREEDOM. ELEUTHERIOTES. 

FREEDOM FROM DISTURBANCE. ATARAXIA. 

FRIENDSHIP. PHILIA. 

FUNCTION. ERGON, ENERGEIA, DYNAMIS. 

GE. EARTH. 

GENESIS. BECOMING. 

GENOS. Offspring, descent, hereditary group; larger classificatory 
group. 

GIGNESTHAI. To come into being, to be born, to be produced. 

GNOME. The faculty by which one knows or opines; thought, judgment, 
opinion. 

GNOMON. Carpenter’s square, pointer of a sundial, mathematical gno- 
mon. 

GNORIMON. Well known; intelligible. 

GNORIMOTATON. Best known. 

GNORIMOTERON. Better known. 

GNOSIS. Knowledge by acquaintance; cognition. 

GNOSTIKOS. Cognitive. 

GOD, GODS. THEOS. 

GOLDEN CHAIN. The Neoplatonic tradition. 

GOOD. AGATHON, KALON. 

GRAMMATIKE (TECHNE). Writing, the art of writing. 

GUARDIANS. PHYLAKES. 

GYMNASION. Gymnasium, extended to mean a school for young people 
in their late teens and early twenties. 

GYMNOSOPHISTAI. The Greek name for the Hindu wise men; the 
word literally means “naked sophists.” 

HABIT. HEXIS. 

HAIRETON. Choiceworthy. 

HAMARTEMA . Error, failure, fault. 
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HAPHE. Touch, the sense of touch, the point of contact between bodies. 

HAPPINESS. EUDAIMONIA. 

HARMONIA. HARMONY. 

HEART. KARDIA. 

HEDONE, HEDYN. Pleasure, the pleasurable. 

HEGEMONIKON. The directive aspect or power of the soul. A hégemon 
is a leader. 

HEI. Qua. 

HEIMARMENE. Fate. 

HEN. One. 

HENAS, HENADOS. HENAD, unity. 

HETERON. The Other, otherness, difference. 

HEXIS. A having, a disposition to act. 

ATSTORIA. Investigation, inquiry. 

HOLON. Whole, organic unity, universe. 

HOMOIOS. Similar, like. 

HOMOIOSIS. A process of making similar. 

HOMOLOGIA, HOMOLOGOUMENOS. Agreement, agreeing. 

HOMONYMOI. Two or more things whose name is the same but whose 
definition is different. 

HONOR. TIME. 

HONORABLE. KALOS. 

HORISMOS. Definition. 

HORIZEIN. To delimit, to define. 

HORME . Innate drive or instinct. 

HOSIOTES. Piety, holiness. 

HOU HENEKA. “On account of what,” a locution indicating a final 
cause. 

AYBRIS. Wanton violence, lust, outrage, insolence. 

HYLE. MATTER. 

AYPARCHEIN. BE, BELONG. 

HYPEROUSION. Transcendent. 

AYPHISTASTHALI., Subsist. 

HYPODOCHE. Receptacle. 

HAHYPOKEIMENON. Substratum. 

HYPOLAMBANEIN. Suppose. 

HYPOLEPSIS. Supposition. 

HAYPOSTASIS. Substance. 

AYPOTHESIS. Literally, something that is “put under’; proposal. 

TATRIKE. The art of medicine. 

TATROS. Physician. 

IDEA. Visible form; form in general. 

IDIOMA. Pcculiarity, specific property, unique feature. 
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IDION. That which belongs to the individual, private. 

MAGE. EIDOLON, EIKON, PHANTASMA. 

MAGINATION. PHANTASTIA. 

MITATION. MIMESIS. 

MMORTAL. ATHANATOS. 

MPASSIVITY. APATHEIA. 

MPRESSION. AISTHESIS, TYPOSIS. 

MPULSE. HORME. 

DEFINITE, INFINITE. APEIRON, AORISTON. 

DEMONSTRABLE. ANAPODEIKTON. 

DIFFERENT. ADIAPHORAN. 

DIVIDUAL. TODE TI, KATH’ HEKASTON. 

DUCTION. EPAGOGE, SYNAGOGE. 

NSTINCT. HORME. 

NTELLECT. NOESIS, NOUS, PHRONESIS. 

NTELLIGIBLE. GNORIMON. 

NTUITION. NOUS. 

ISONOMIA. Equality of political rights. 

JUDGMENT. DOXA. 

JUSTICE. DIKE, DIKAIOSYNE. 

KAIROS. Due measure, proportion; the exact or right time, opportunity. 

KAKTIA. Vice, badness. 

KAKOS, KAKON. Bad, ugly, lowborn, cowardly, unskilled; evil. 

KALOGATHIA. The condition of having all the social virtues. 

KALON. Beautiful, noble, good. 

KANON. Canon, standard, measure. 

KARDIA. Heart. 

KATALAMBANEIN. To grasp, to cognize. 

KATALEPSIS. The act of grasping an impression; cognition. 

KATAPHASIS. Affirmation. 

KATAPHATIKOS LOGOS. Affirmative statement. 

KATEGORIAI. Categories; accusations. 

KATH’ HEKASTON. Individual. 

KATHARSIS. Purification. 

KATHEKONTA. Appropriate actions or proper functions, i.e., moral du- 
ties. 

KATHODOS. Descent. 

KATHOLOU. As an adverb, “in general”; TO KATHOLOU, the univer- 
sal. 

KATORTHOMA ,. That which is straight, correct; morally correct action. 

KEISTHAI. To lie, be placed; the category of position. 

KENON. Empty, void, vacuum. 

KINESIS. Movement. 
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KINOUN, TO. Participle of the verb “to move,” to kinoun means “that 
which causes motion.” 

KNOWLEDGE. EPISTEME, GNOSIS, NOESIS. 

KOINONIA. Community. 

KOSMOS. COSMOS. 

KRAMA, KRASIS. Blending mixture. 

KRITERION. Criterion, basis of judging. 

LANGUAGE, THEORY OF. LEXIS, LOGOS, ONOMA. 

LAW. NOMOS. 

LEKTON. Something said, or sayable. 

LEXIS. Speech, style of speech, diction, word, expression, text. 

LIFE. BIOS, ZOE. 

LIMIT. PERAS. 

LOCOMOTION. PHORA. 

LOGIC. KANON; LOGIKE. 

LOGIKE. Logic. 

LOGISMOS. Calculation, reasoning. 

LOGISTIKON. Skilled in calculation; the rational part of the soul. 

LOGOS. Word, account, ratio, definition, proposition, discourse, lan- 
guage. 

LOVE. EROS, PHILIA. 

LYPE. Bodily pain, opposed to bodily pleasure. 

LYSIS. Solution, seeing free, deliverance. 

MAGIC. Mageia, the theory and practice of the “Mages” or Persian; 
manganeia, “trickery.” 

MAGNITUDE. MEGETHOS, DIASTEMA. 

MAN, HUMAN BEING. See ANTHROPOS. 

MANIA. Madness. 

MANTIKE. Divination, prophecy. 

MATHEMA. Something that can be learned. 

MATHEMATA, TA. Mathematical knowledge: arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, harmonics. 

MATHEMATIKA, TA. “Mathematical” entities such as odd and even, 
point, line, and surface considered separately from bodies, and so on. 

MATHEMATIKOL. Serious students in the early Pythagorean school. 

MATTER. HAYLE. 

MEAN. MESON. 

MEDICINE. JATRIKE. 

MEDIUM OF PERCEPTION. MESON, METAXY. 

MEGALOPREPEIA. Magnificence, as a personal quality. 

MEGALOPSYCHIA. “Great-souledness” or pride, as a personal quality. 

MEGETHOS. Size, magnitude. 

MEIGMA. Mixture, compound. Alternate spelling for MIGMA. 
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MELOS. (1) Bodily limb. (2) Musical phrase, melody; tuneful music. 

MEMORY. ANAMNESIS, MNEME. 

ME ON. Non-being. 

MESON, MESOTES. Mean, middle, medium. 

METABASIS. Transition, “going across”; the change of the elements into 
each other; the continuity of living kinds; regress. 

METABOLE. Change. 

METAPHORA. Metaphor, transfer of sense. 

METAXY. Between. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. Transmigration of souls. 

METHEXIS. Participation. 

METOICHOS. Metic, alien resident in a foreign city. 

MICROCOSM. Small universe. 

MIGMA. Mixture, compound. 

MIMESIS. Imitation. 

MIND. NOUS (NOOS). 

MIXIS. Mixture, blending, sexual intercourse. 

MIXTURE. KRASIS, MIXIS, MIGMA, SYNTHESIS. 

MNEME, MNEMOSUNE. Memory. 

MODE. TROPOS. 

MODERATION. SOPHROSYNE. 

MOIRA. Allotment, portion, fate. 

MONAS. One, unit. 

MORPHE. Shape, form. 

MOTION. KINESIS, PHORA. 

MOUSIKE. The arts of the Muses. 

MOVER. KINOUN. 

MUSES, THE. MOUSIKE. 

MYTHOS. Any verbal performance, whether in speech or writing; fic- 

tion. 

NAME. ONOMA. 

NATURAL LAW. NOMOS, PHYSIS. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. PHYSIKOS. 

NATURE. PHYSIS. 

NECESSITY. ANAGKE (ANANKE). 

NEIKOS. Strife. 

NEMESIS. Retribution; righteous indignation. 

NOEMA. Thought. 

NOESIS. Thinking, especially thinking about Being. 

NOETON. Object of thought, something that is thinkable. 

NOMOS. Law; convention. 

NONBEING. ME ON. 

NOUS (NOOS). Mind. 
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NUMBER. ARITHMOS. 

NUTRITIVE SOUL. PSYCHE THREPTIKE. 

OCHEMA. Carriage or vehicle, especially the vehicle of the soul. 

OIKEION. That which is one’s own; proper to oneself. 

OIKEIOSIS. Appropriation; the process of making something one’s own. 

OLICHARCHIA. Oligarchy. Rule by the few. 

ON, ONTA. BEING, BEINGS. 

ONE. HEN. 

ONETROS. DREAM. 

ONOMA . Name, noun. 

OPHELEIN. To owe a debt. 

OPHELEMA. A debt, obligation. 

OPINION. DOXA. 

OPPOSITES. ENANTIA. 

OPSIS. Sight, vision, appearance. 

ORDER. COSMOS, TAXIS. 

OREXIS. The capacity of initiating movement shared by all animals. 

ORGANON. Tool; logic. 

ORGE. Natural impulse; anger. 

ORIGIN. ARCHE. 

OU MALLON. No more, used in Skeptical arguments with the connota- 
tion “no more this than that.” 

OURANIA. Heavenly. 

OURANOS. Sky, heaven. 

OUSIA . Reality, something real; substance. 

PAIDETIA. Education: reading, writing, and the arts. 

PAIN. LYPE, ALGOS, PONOS. 

PALINGENESIA. Regeneration, rebirth, resurrection. 

PAR’ HEMIN. Familiar, “by us.” 

PARABOLE. Comparison, illustration, parable, parody. 

PARADEIGMA. Example, standard. 

PARADOXON. Paradox, contrary to expectation. 

PARAKOLOUTHESIS. Concomitance. 

PARAKOLOUTHOUN. Concomitant. 

PARENKLISIS. Swerve. 

PARONYMOS. Something is a paronym if a word or name applied to it is 
derived secondarily from something that has that appellation in a pri- 
mary sense. Apples are “healthy” in a paronymous sense because 
people who eat them are “healthy” in a primary sense. 

PARTICIPATION. METHEXIS. 

PARTICULAR. TODE TI, KATH’ HEKASTON, HENAD. 

PASCHEIN. To be affected, to suffer. 

PASSION. PATHOS. 
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PASSIVE INTELLECT. NOUS PATHETIKOS. 

PATHOS, PATHE. That which happens to a person (or anything else); 
experience, either good or bad. Emotion. 

PERAS. Limit, end (in the sense of limit). 

PERFECTION. TELOS, ENTELECHEIA. 

PHAINOMENON. That which appears, a phenomenon, an appearance. 

PHANTASIA. Any appearance; the faculty of imagination; false appear- 
ance. Sometimes phantasia is the faculty, sometimes the activity of 
the faculty, and sometimes it is the content or object of the faculty. 

PHANTASMA . Figment of the imagination. 

PHAULOS. Small, insignificant, worthless, bad. 

PHENOMENON. PHAINOMENON. 

PHILIA. Friendship, love. 

PHILOSOPHIA, PHILOSOPHOS. Philosophy, philosopher. 

PHONE. Sound. 

PHORA. The act of carrying or that which is carried; used as a very 
general term for local movement. 

PHRONESIS. Thought, understanding, prudence. 

PHRONIMOS. The quality of having phronesis, or the person with that 
quality. 

PHTARTIKOS. Destructive, as vice is destructive of one’s ability to 
choose. 

PHTHARTOS. Destructible. 

PHTHEIREIN. To destroy, to perish (in the passive). 

PHTHISIS. Wasting away, shrinking, atrophy. 

PHTHORA. Destruction. 

PHYLAKES. GUARDIANS. 

PHYSICIAN. JATROS. 

PHYSIKOI, PHYSIOLOGOL. Philosophers of nature; scientists. 

PHYSIS, HISTORIA PERI PHYSEOS. Nature; the study of nature. 

PIETY. HOSIOTES, ARETE. 

PISTIS. Belief. 

PITHANOS. Convincing, inspiring pistis. 

PLACE. TOPOS. 

PLEASURE. HEDONE. 

PLEONEXIA. Getting more than one’s fair share. 

PLETHOS. Plurality, large number, quantity, magnitude. 

PLURALITY. PLETHOS. 

PNEUMA. Breath, wind, spirit. 

POIEIN. To make or do. 

POIEMA. An object that is made. 

POIESIS. Making, production. 

POIETES. A person who makes something. 
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POIETIKE. Productive. 

POINT. STIGME. 

POION. Of what sort, quality. 

POIOTES. Quality. 

POLIS. City, state. 

POLITEIA. The citizens of a polis, taken as a group. The system of 
government of a polis. 

POLITES. Citizen of a polis. 

POLITICS. POLITIKE. 

POLITIKE. Political theory and the art of politics. 

POLITIKOS. As an adjective, “living in a community” or “suitable for 
living in a community.” As a noun, “politician” or “statesman.” 

PONOS. Hard work, toil, pain from working. 

POS ECHEIN (POS ECHON), POS ECHEIN PROS TI (POS ECHON 
PROS TI). Two of the four Stoic categories, “how disposed,” and 
“how disposed in relation to something.” 

POSITION. KEISTHAIL, THESIS. 

POSON. How much, quantity. 

POSSESSION. ECHEIN, HEXIS. 

POTE. When, time. 

POTENTIALITY. DYNAMIS. 

POU. Where; place. 

POWER. DYNAMIS. 

PRAGMA. A thing done; “thing” as opposed to “word.” 

PRAKTIKE. Practical art or practical science as opposed to productive on 
the one hand, or theoretical on the other. 

PRAXIS. Action, as opposed to production. 

PRECONCEPTION. PROLEPSIS. 

PREDICATE, PREDICATION. KATEGORIAI, HYPARCHEIN. 

PREFERABLES, PREFERRED. PROEGMENA. 

PRIME MATTER. PROTE HYLE. See HYLE. 

PRIME MOVER. PROTON KINOUN. 

PRINCIPLE. ARCHE, HYPOTHESIS. 

PRIVATION. STERESIS. 

PROATRESIS. Choice. 

PROBLEM. APORIA. 

PROCESS. GENESIS. 

PRODUCTION. See POIESIS. 

PROEGMEMA. Things preferred. 

PROEGOUMENON AITION. Antecedent cause. 

PROLEPSIS. Preconception. 

PRONOIA. Providence, foresight, forethought. 

PROODOS. Procession. 
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PROOF. APODEIXIS. 

PROPERTY. IDION. 

PROPORTION. LOGOS, ANALOGIA. 

PROS TTI. Relation. 

PROSEGORIA. “Appelative.” 

PROSLEPSIS. Additional premise. 

PROTE PHILOSOPHIA. First Philosophy. 

PROTEROS, PROTOS, PROTON. Pro/teroj, prw~toj, prw~ton. First. 

PROTON KINOUN. First Mover. 

PROVIDENCE. PRONOIA. 

PRUDENCE. PHRONESIS. 

PSEUDOS. False. 

PSYCHE. Soul. 

PTOSIS. “Case,” as in the declension of Greek nouns and adjectives. 

PURIFICATION. KATHARSIS. 

PURPOSE. TELOS. 

PYR. Fire. 

QUA. HEI. 

QUALITY, QUALITATIVE CHANGE. POION, POIOTES, 
ALLOIOSIS. 

QUANTITY. POSON. 

QUINTESSENCE. AITHER. 

RATIO. LOGOS. 

REASON. LOGOS, NOUS, LOGISTIKON. 

RECEPTACLE. HYPODOCHE. 

RECOLLECTION. ANAMNESIS. 

REFUTATION. ELENCHUS. 

REINCARNATION. METEMPSYCHOSIS, PALINGENESIS. 

RELATION. PROS TI. 

RESPONSIBILITY. AITION. 

RHETORIKE. Rhetoric, the art of the rhétor, or public speaker. 

RHOE. Flow, stream, flux. 

RULE. ARCHE. 

SAGES. SOPHOI. 

SCHEMA. Form, shape, appearance. 

SCHESIS. State, condition, a temporary state of affairs in contrast to 
hexis, which tends to be permanent. 

SCIENCE. EPISTEME. 

SELF-CONTROL. SOPHROSYNE, ENKRATEIA. 

SELF-EVIDENCE. ENARGEIA. 

SELF-MOVING. AUTOKINETON. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY. AUTARKEIA. 

SEMAINEIN. To show by a sign, indicate; to mean something. 
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SEMEION. Sign, token, indication. 

SENSATION. AISTHESIS. 

SENSORY RECOGNITION. EPAISTHESIS. 

SEPARATE. CHORISTON. 

SERIOUS. SPOUDAIOS. 

SHAPE. SCHEMA, MORPHE. 

SIGN. SEMEION. 

SIMILAR. HOMOIOS. 

SKEPTIC, SKEPTICISM. SKEPTIKOS. 

SKEPTIKOS. A person who reflects so thoroughly that he does not come 
to any conclusions. 

SKOPOS. Target. 

SLAVE, SLAVERY. DOULOS, DOULEIA. 

SOLUTION. LYSIS. 

SOMA. Body. 

SOPHISTES, SOPHISTAI; SOPHISTIKE TECHNE. Sophist, Soph- 
ists; the sophistic art, sophistry. 

SOPHOS, SOPHOI, SOPHIA. A “sophos” is a wise or able person; 
“sophoi” is the plural form; “sophia” is the abstract noun, denominat- 
ing wisdom or an admired ability. 

SOPHROSYNE. Temperance, moderation, self-control, mental health. 

SOUL. PSYCHE. 

SOURCE. ARCHE. 

SOURCE OF MOVEMENT. ARCHE KINESEOS. 

SPACE. CHORA, TOPOS. 

SPECIES. EIDOS. 

SPERMA. Seed. 

SPERMATIKOS LOGOS. Rational form present in matter, the cause of 
emergent properties of complex entities. 

SPIRIT. PNEUMA, THYMOS. 

SPONTANEOUS. AUTOMATON. 

SPOUDAIOS. Serious, eager, excellent. 

STARS. ASTRA. 

STASIS. (1) Standing, stationariness, position, state, condition (of a per- 
son). (2) A party formed to oppose the current political order. 

STATE. In the sense of “condition,” HEXIS, POS ECHEIN, SCHESIS; 
in the sense of “political structure,” POLIS. 

STERESIS. Privation, negation, deprivation. 

STIGME. Point. 

STOICHEION, STOICHEIA. Element, phoneme, letter of the alphabet; 
basic information about a subject. 

STRIFE. NEIKOS, ERIS. 

SUBSIST. HYPHISTASTHAI. 
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SUBSTANCE. OUSIA. 

SUBSTRATUM. HYPOKEIMENON. 

SUSPENSION (OF BELIEF). EPOCHE. 

SWERVE. PARENKLISIS. 

SYLLOGISMOS. Literally, putting logoi together; technical term for cer- 
tain formalized argument structures. 

SYMBEBEKOS, SYMBEBEKOTA. Accident, attribute. 

SYMBOLON, SYMBOLA. Identity token; object or phrase meaningful to 
the initiated. 

SYMBOULEUTIKOS. Advisory, hortatory, deliberative. 

SYMPASCHEIN. To “feel together,” interact, co-experience. 

SYMPATHEIA. Physical, emotional, or social interaction of feelings. 

SYMPERASMA. Conclusion of a syllogism. 

SYMPLOKE EIDON. Weaving together of Forms. 

SYNAGEIN. To bring together, collect; deduce. 

SYNAGOGE. Collection, induction; deduce; congregation. 

SYNAITION. Joint cause. 

SYNAKTIKOS. Deductive. 

SYNARTESIS. Cohesion. 

SYNECHETIA. Continuity. 

SYNECHEIN. Sustain, hold together. 

SYNEIMARMENON. Co-fated. 

SYNEKTIKE DYNAMIS. Sustaining power. 

SYNEKTIKON AITION. Sustaining cause. 

SYNERGON (AITION). Auxiliary (cause). 

SYNKATATHESIS. Assent. 

SYNOLON. Whole, especially the combination of matter and form that 
results in an entity. 

SYNONYMOI. If two entities share the same name, and the definition is 
the same in both cases, they are “synonymous.” 

SYNTHESIS. A synthesis is a combination of parts in which the parts 
change in nature as a consequence of the combination; the intellectual 
process of constructing ideas from perceptions. 

SYNTHESIS. Something put together, a compound; a combination of 
parts to form a whole. 

SYNTHETON. Put together; is a compound. 

SYSTASTIS. Composition or constitution; used both of the construction of 
an individual living body, and of a political organization. 

SYSTEMA. A whole composed of parts. 

TABULA RASA. Blank (or smoothed) tablet (in Latin). 

TAXIS. Order, arrangement. 

TECHNE. Att, craft, skill. 

TECHNIKOS. Skillful, but also often “artificial.” 
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TELOS. End, goal, purpose. 

TEMNEIN. To cut. 

TENOR. HEXITS, in Stoic contexts. 

TENSION. TONOS. 

TETRAKTYS. The geometrical form best illustrated by the arrangement 
of the pins in bowling, taken as importantly symbolic by the Pythago- 
reans. 

TETRAPHARMAKON. Fourfold cure, the Epicurean way to a happy 
life. 

THAUMA, THAUMASIA. Wonder. 

THEIOS. The divine. 

THEMA . Literally, that which is placed or put down; a rule for determin- 
ing whether a given deduction is valid. 

THEOLOGIA. Account of God and the divine. 

THEORIA, THEOREIN. Theorein (the verb) means, in the first instance, 
to look at, be a spectator, observe. Theoria may be translated contem- 
plation. 

THEOS. GOD. 

THEOURGIA. Theurgy; divine work. Performance of sacred rituals or 
sacraments; persuading a deity to do what you want. 

THERIOTES. Beastliness. 

THESTS. Noun formed from the verb meaning “to put.” The word is used 
in both a physical and a metaphorical sense. Physically, the word 
means approximately “position”; metaphorically, a thesis is a proposi- 
tion posited for discussion and possible defense.” 

THINKING. NOESIS, LOGISMOS, DIANOIA, THEORIA. 

THYMOS. Desire, mind, spirit; anger. 

TI ESTI. “What is ...?” To ti esti is one of the designations for what we 
call essence. 

TIME. CHRONOS. 

TIME. Honor. 

TO TI EN EINAI. ESSENCE. 

TODE TTI. This something; individual entity. 

TOME. A cut. 

TONOS. Tension. 

TOPOS. Place. 

TOUCH. HAPHE. 

TRANSCENDENCE. HYPEROUSIA. 

TRANSMIGRATION (OF THE SOUL). METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

TRIAS. Triad. 

TROPOS. Trope, mode. 

TRUTH. ALETHEIA. 

TYCHE. Luck. 
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TYPOS, TYPOSIS. Delineation, imprinting, impression. 
INDERSTANDING. DIANOIA. 

INIT. HEN, MONAS. 

NITY. HOLON, HEN, MONAS. 

INIVERSAL. KATHOLOU. 

INIVERSE. COSMOS. 

INKNOWABLE. AGNOSTOS. 

INLIMITED. APEIRON. 

INMOVED, UNMOVED MOVER. AKINETON, AKINETON KI- 
NOUN. 

UNPROVEN. ANAPODEIKTON. 

UNWRITTEN LAW. AGRAPHOS NOMOS. See NOMOS. 
VACUUM. KENON. 

VIRTUE. ARETE. 

VOID. KENON. 

VORTEX. DINE. 

WHEN. POTE. 

WHERE. POU. 

WHOLE. HOLON. 

WISDOM. SOPHIA, PHRONESIS. 

WISH. BOULESIS. 

WONDER. THAUMASIA. 

WORLD SOUL. PSYCHE (TOU PANTOS). 

XENOS. (1) Guest. (2) Stranger, foreigner. 

ZOE. Life. 

ZOON. Animal. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Constructing a general bibliography for ancient philosophy is a complex 
task. Fortunately there are ongoing bibliographic resources to which the stu- 
dent may turn for assistance. The most important of these is L Année Philolo- 
gique, including well over 400,000 bibliographic records since 1969, with 
over 12,000 added each year. The published volumes of L’Année Philolo- 
gique go back to the 1920s; currently new materials are added online. As a 
tule, scholarly libraries subscribe. The major drawback is that they are usual- 
ly two or three years behind in updating the system. For more information, 
here is the site: http://www.annee-philologique.com. 

The Philosopher’s Index began publication in 1967. While it is not as 
complete as L’Année Philologique, it tends to be more nearly up to date. Its 
home page is http://www.philinfo.org. A very good general index is Periodi- 
cals Index Online (formerly known as Periodicals Content Index). The home 
page is http://pio.chadwyck.co.uk/marketing.do. Many libraries subscribe to 
one or both of these services. 

The major journals specializing in ancient philosophy and publishing arti- 
cles in English are Phronesis, Ancient Philosophy, and Apeiron. Many of the 
general philosophy or classics journals also publish a significant number of 
articles in ancient philosophy—the Review of Metaphysics, Philosophical 
Review, Mind, Journal of the History of Philosophy, Archiv ftir Geschichte 
der Philosophie, American Journal of Philology, and Classical Quarterly are 
a few examples of journals that often publish high-quality articles in ancient 
philosophy. 

The print resources consulted frequently for constructing the present work 
include, most importantly, Liddell, Scott, and Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, 
9th edition, and F. E. Peters, Greek Philosophical Terms (New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), for the Greek words, and Donald J. Zeyl, editor, Encyclo- 
pedia of Classical Philosophy (Greenwood Press, 1997) and Trevor Curnow, 
The Philosophers of the Ancient World: An A-Z Guide (Duckworth, 2006), 
for philosophers. Our entries are, on the whole, not as detailed as those of 
either Peters or Zeyl, but are more inclusive, with more Greek terms than 
Peters, more philosophers than Zeyl, and generally more information than 
Curnow. 

We also used several online resources, most notably the Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy, http://plato.stanford.edu, and the Jnternet Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy, http://www.iep.utm.edu. These two sites feature signed arti- 
cles, often (not always) by one of the ranking authorities in the world on the 
topic discussed. If one of these sites has an article on an ancient philosopher 
or topic, it is very possibly the most complete, most reliable, and most up-to- 
date reference resource available. Brill’s New Pauly is the only print source 
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that can compete. One noticeable difference between the Stanford and the 
IEP is that if Stanford does not have a good article on a topic, it does not have 
one at all; IEP includes “stubs” or material cribbed from out-of-copyright 
sites elsewhere on the Web, often better than nothing, but not necessarily 
better than a good print source. 

Wikipedia (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Main_ Page) is, we may say, con- 
troversial as a scholarly resource. For topics in ancient Greek philosophy, 
many or most of the articles are ultimately based on the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, published in 1911, and then made available to 
anyone who wishes to edit them, essentially. The result is that it is extremely 
likely that there will be some information on almost any ancient philosopher, 
and on many philosophical topics that can be formulated clearly enough to be 
searched. Sometimes Wikipedia articles are every bit as good as the compet- 
ing articles on Stanford or IEP, but given the fluidity of the Wiki process, 
there is always a question about reliability. For most (not all) topics in an- 
cient philosophy, there is little motivation for people to do wholesale flim- 
flam on a Wikipedia page, but there is always a possibility that you are 
reading an article edited most recently by a high school student with a sense 
of humor. One article I checked, on a minor Hellenistic philosopher, ended 
with the sentence, “And in addition, he loved bacon double cheeseburgers.” 
Two days later, the sentence was gone; the Wikipedia managers can be pretty 
efficient. Given the fluid nature of the Wikipedia articles, we have decided 
not to include them in the bibliography; at the same time, recognize that 
Wikipedia might be the most convenient place to find out significantly more 
on a topic discussed in this dictionary, and could have information not other- 
wise readily available. 

The Perseus Project, based at Tufts University (www.perseus.tufts.edu), 
mainly concentrates on digitizing classical texts, but there are some encyclo- 
pedia-like features present on the site. It does take a little practice to achieve 
the ability to use this site effectively. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia of Philosophy (http://www.newadvent.org/ 
cathen) is mainly useful for short biographical essays on some of the lesser 
figures, especially in late antiquity. It resembles Wikipedia in being based on 
a work originally published in 1911, but it has been much less (if at all) 
updated since that original publication. 

Philosophy Pages (http://www.philosophypages.com) includes a general 
dictionary of philosophy, including a number of Greek terms. It can be use- 
ful, but it is clearly incomplete and is not kept up to date. 

J. J. O’Connor and E. F. Robertson posted on the St. Andrews University 
website in and around 1999 a fairly large number of biographies of mathema- 
ticians and people of interest to mathematicians, including quite a few an- 
cient figures. In many cases these are the best online resources for the people 
that they discuss. The URL is http://www-gap.dcs.st-and.ac.uk/~history. 
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In this edition of the dictionary we have included a great many more 
names of people, mainly ancient philosophers, and entries for many places. 
Ancient Greeks normally had a single name (e.g., “Heraclitus”); in their 
home location, if there was more than one person of that name, usually they 
would be distinguished by the name of their father (e.g., “Socrates son of 
Sophroniscus”). In Athens, one might be distinguished by the name of one’s 
deme, for example, “Antiphon of Rhamnous.” Some people had nicknames, 
for example, Diodorus Cronus (Diodorus the Old Fogy). “International” ref- 
erences would often be done by the name of one’s city of origin, or less often 
by territory of origin. We have tried to identify as many as possible of these 
toponyms; where the city of origin is a polis, we supply a reference to M. H. 
Hansen and T. H. Nielsen, An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis 
(Oxford University Press, 2004). In most cases we also provide latitude and 
longitude, so that one may plug those into Google Earth or some similar 
program. 

In terms of texts and translations of ancient authors, this bibliography 
emphasizes print versions. It should be recognized, however, that there are 
significant online resources for both original texts and for translations into 
English of many ancient authors. Easily the most complete is the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae (TLG), http://www.tlg.uci.edu. The Perseus Project is an 
accessible alternative. For classic English translations of major authors, the 
Internet Classics Archive, http://classics.mit.edu, is perhaps the best bet. Un- 
like TLG, it includes Latin authors, such as Cicero and Seneca. 

The online sources are not very good for philosophers that we have only in 
fragmentary form. Perhaps the most convenient online source for the philos- 
ophers included is http://philoctetes.free.fr/index2.htm, a French site with 
Greek, French, and English versions of Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Zeno, and Empedocles fragments. For other pre-Socratics the 
online environment is not good: for example, the most likely site that one 
would find for Democritus is http://philoctetes.free.fr/index2.htm, and it has 
only 44 of the fragments, out of 298 included in Diels-Kranz. 

If anything the situation is worse for most post-Aristotelian philosophers. 
The Diogenes Laertius is readily available online, and there is a good index 
of Epicurean e-texts at http://www.epicurus.info/etexts.html; one can find 
similar sites for the Stoics, for example http://www.btinternet.com/~k.h.s/ 
stoic-foundation.htm. There is not, however, any online collection that can 
begin to compete with the Long and Sedley Hellenistic Philosophers. 

Ultimately students need to acquire hard-copy collections of the fragments 
of the pre-Socratics and of post-Aristotelian philosophers. 

For philosophical works in late antiquity, the online availability of transla- 
tions, especially, is spotty at best. Indeed, many of the most interesting philo- 
sophical works from late antiquity have only recently been translated, and it 
will be many years before those translations are out of copyright. Some 
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useful online versions that do exist include Plutarch’s Moralia at http:// 
oll .libertyfund.org/Home3/Set.php?recordID=0062 and Plotinus’ Enneads at 
http://classics.mit.edu. We note many others in the dictionary entries on indi- 
vidual figures. 

This bibliography is arranged historically and topically: the major sections 
correspond with the major periods distinguished in the historical survey of 
ancient philosophy; within each section the divisions are between major 
philosophers and schools. At the end of the bibliography there is a section for 
studies that span more than one period of ancient philosophy. 


DICTIONARIES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AND CONCORDANCES 


Abbott-Smith, George. 4 Manual Lexicon of the Greek New Testament. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1936. 

Bonitz, Herman. Index Aristotelicus. Graz: W. de Gruyter, 1955. 

Brandwood, Leonard. A Word Index to Plato. Leeds: W. S. Maney, 1976. 

Cancik, Hubert, and Helmut Schneider, eds. Brill’s New Pauly: Encyclope- 
dia of the Ancient World. 20 vols. Leiden: Brill, 2002-. 

Liddell, Henry George, and Robert Scott, et al. A Greek—English Lexicon. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968. 

Peters, F. E. Greek Philosophical Terms: A Historical Lexicon. New York: 
New York University Press, 1967. 

Zeyl, Donald J., ed. Encyclopedia of Classical Philosophy. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1997. 


HISTORICAL PERIODS AND MAJOR AUTHORS 


Before Thales 


Anacharsis: J. F. Kindstrand. Anacharsis. Almqvist and Wiksell, 1981. 

Bernal, Martin. Black Athena. 2 vols. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1987, 1991. 

Evangeliou, Christos. When Greece Met Africa: The Genesis of Hellenic 
Philosophy. Binghamton, N.Y.: Institute of Global Cultural Studies, 1994. 

Gotshalk, Richard. Homer and Hesiod, Myth and Philosophy. Lanham, Md.: 
University Press of America, 2000. 

Guthrie, William K. C. Orpheus and Greek Religion: A Study of the Orphic 
Movement. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1993. 

Hine, Daryl, trans. Works of Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 2005. 
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Murray. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1919. (Loeb) 

Lefkowitz, Mary. Black Athena Revisited. Chapel Hill: University of North 
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